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PREFACE  FOR  CHILDREN 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls  : 

Have  you  ever  looked  through  the  hole  in  a  peep- 
show  box  at  the  little  scene  inside?  Perhaps  at  school 
you  may  have  built  a  tiny  scene  in  a  box  to  make  your 
peep  show.  Do  you  remember  how  real  the  little 
show  looked  ?  The  trees  and  grass  seemed  to  be 
growing  there,  while  the  people  and  animals  were 
ready  to  move  about  just  as  they  do  in  life.  As  you 
looked  into  the  box,  you  forgot  about  the  big  world 
outside  because  the  little  world  in  the  peep  show  seemed 
so  real. 

As  you  read  this  book  I  hope  you  will  find  that  it 
is  like  a  peep  show  in  which  you  can  see  little  scenes 
from  the  far  away  and  long  ago.  There  will  be  boys 
and  girls  at  school  and  at  play.  There  will  be  knights 
on  prancing  horses,  slow-moving  oxen,  men  working 
in  the  fields,  women  spinning  and  weaving,  and  all 
sorts  of  interesting  things.  As  you  peep  into  the  past, 
I  hope  that  all  these  scenes  will  seem  so  real  that  you 
will  forget  about  the  big,  busy  world  in  which  you 
live  and  feel  that  you  are  back  again  in  those  long- 
ago  times. 


The  best  way  to  use  this  book  is  to  read  a  story  all 
the  way  through  at  one  time.  Do  not  try  to  remember 
everything  you  read,  but  do  try  to  see  the  scenes  as 
they  appear.  When  you  have  finished  reading,  you 
will  find  either  a  little  check  test  or  a  study  game  at 
the  end  of  the  story.  You  may  use  this  to  check 
yourself  on  what  you  have  read.  If  you  have  missed 
any  parts  which  you  need  to  know,  you  can  then  read 
again  to  find  these. 

New  words  are  explained  in  a  list  beginning  on 
page  315.  You  may  need  to  look  there  for  help. 

After  you  have  read  a  story,  you  will  want  to  do 
some  of  the  interesting  things  suggested  at  the  end. 

This  book  was  written  so  that  you  might  find  how 
people  through  the  years  have  worked  and  played  and 
discovered  new  and  better  ways  to  live. 

The  Author 


DIVISION  ONE 

□ 

BEFORE  HISTORY 
BEGAN 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  DAWN  AGE 
Life  in  the  Old  Stone  Age 


Earth’s  oldest  story.  —  Far  away  and  long  ago  there 
lived  men  and  women  very  different  from  people  today. 
This  time  was  so  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  ago  that  boys  and  girls  cannot  even  count  the 
years  from  then  till  now.  These  early  men  did  not 
write  any  books  in  which  we  may  read  of  their  lives, 
but  they  left  a  story  which  can  still  be  read  today. 
That  strange  story  is  found  in  caves,  under  the  sand  of 
river  beds,  and  even  in  the  bottoms  of  lakes. 

The  people  who  want  to  read  the  story  must  have 
picks  and  shovels  and  strong  arms  with  which  to  dig 
away  the  earth  and  sand.  Sometimes  they  have  to 
go  far  down  under  the  rocky  floors  of  caves.  Sometimes 
they  have  to  dig  into  hollow  places  in  the  earth  where 
lakes  used  to  be.  Sometimes  they  have  had  to  scrape 
away  the  side  of  a  hill  or  the  bank  of  a  river.  Then  they 
have  begun  to  read  the  story.  It  is  written  not  with 
words  but  with  bones  of  men  and  animals,  with  flint 
tools  and  weapons,  with  broken  jars  and  pieces  of 
roughly  woven  linen  cloth,  with  necklaces  of  shell, 
and  with  needles  of  bone.  Many  of  the  things  made 
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and  used  by  the  people  of  this  long-ago  time  have 
been  found.  The  men  who  have  dug  up  these  things 
are  so  wise  that  by  studying  them  they  can  tell  how 
people  lived  in  the  days  before  any  history  was  written. 

The  earth’s  first  people.  —  Men  today  believe  that 
for  a  long  period  of  time  the  earth  had  no  people  on 
it  —  only  fishes  and  birds  and  animals,  both  large 
and  small.  But  by  and  by  came  people,  who  lived 
much  like  the  animals  but  who  were  wiser  than  they. 
These  early  men  probably  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  hunting  their  food  with  the  help  of  sticks  and 
stones  which  they  picked  up  as  they  walked.  They 
found  berries,  roots,  nuts,  and  twigs  in  the  forest, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  animals  that  they  killed, 
were  eaten  raw.  These  first  people  feared  many  of 
the  animals  and  may  have  slept  in  trees  to  be  safe 
from  them.  They  wore  no  clothes,  so  their  bodies 
grew  coats  of  hair  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry. 

A  man  of  this  early  time  was  not  very  different  from 
the  animals  in  many  ways,  but  in  some  very  important 
ways  he  was  quite  different.  He  walked  on  two  feet 
and  carried  his  body  with  head  up  and  a  little  forward. 
This  left  his  long  arms  and  strong  hands  free  to  use 


in  hunting  food,  climbing  trees,  or  fighting  his  enemies. 
He  had  a  hand  different  from  the  paw  of  any  animal  of 
the  forest.  His  thumb  and  fingers  closed  together  so 
that  he  could  handle  such  things  as  tools  and  weapons. 
Best  of  all,  he  had  a  better  brain  than  any  animal,  and 
this  made  it  possible  for  him  to  learn  how  to  do  many 
new  things. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  learned  was  how  to  make 
tools  to  use.  Some  monkeys  can  hold  a  stick  or  a 
stone  and  use  it  to  get  food,  but  no  animal  has  ever 
been  able  to  make  a  tool  or  weapon.  Another  thing  that 
man  learned  very  early  was  how  to  make  a  fire  and  keep 
it  burning.  Since  no  animal  could  ever  do  this,  man 
had  a  fine  way  to  protect  himself  from  the  wild  beasts, 
as  well  as  a  way  to  keep  warm  and  to  make  his  food 
taste  better. 

The  earth  as  early  man  knew  it.  —  These  people  of 
long  ago  did  not  all  live  in  one  place  but  were  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  lived  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
remains  have  been  found  mostly  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

These  lands  where  early  man  lived  were  not  just  as 
they  are  today.  Where  some  seas  are  now,  there  were 
then  bridges  of  land  joining  two  regions  together.  Some 
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other  seas  were  only  lakes.  These  things  made  it  easier 
for  people  to  move  from  one  region  to  another,  and  that 
is  just  what  these  early  men  sometimes  did.  Another 
difference  between  these  lands  in  the  faraway  days 
and  now  was  in  the  climate.  From  time  to  time  great 
sheets  of  ice,  as  thick  as  mountains  are  high,  came 
creeping  over  the  land  from  the  far  north. 

Before  the  ice  came,  Europe  was  quite  a  warm  and 
comfortable  place  in  which  to  live.  The  animals  that 
like  warm  weather  lived  there.  .  Some  of  these  were 
the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  saber- 
toothed  tiger.  When  the  first  ice  sheet  came  creeping 
down  out  of  the  north,  it  made  the  climate  so  cold  that 
these  animals  had  to  go  farther  and  farther  south  to 
live.  The  cold  days  made  man  change  his  ways,  too. 
He  came  down  out  of  his  tree  and  found  a  warm,  dry 
cave  for  a  home.  He  made  skins  into  clothing  to  keep 
himself  warm.  He  shaped  hand  axes  and  scrapers  of 
flint  with  which  he  killed  and  skinned  animals. 

Four  times  the  great  ice  sheet  pushed  itself  south, 
bringing  the  cold  as  it  came.  Between  these  visits 
the  climate  of  Europe  became  warmer  again.  Then 
the  animals  and  people  suited  themselves  to  this  warmer 
climate  and  lived  comfortably  until  a  new  ice  sheet 
came,  bringing  a  new  wave  of  cold. 
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Peeps  into  the  Old  Stone  Age.  —  All  the  weapons 
and  tools  of  these  early  people  were  made  of  stone,  so 
wise  men  today  call  this  time  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

Would  you  like  to  take  a  journey  now  into  the  far 
away  and  long  ago,  and  have  a  peep  at  these  people 
who  first  made  their  homes  in  caves? 

In  the  mouth  of  a  large,  dry  cave  a  man  and  a  woman 
are  sitting  while  two  boys  and  a  girl  play  near  them. 
The  father  is  chipping  flint  flakes  from  a  larger  stone 
and  then  shaping  the  flakes  into  knives  and  scrapers. 
When  he  stands,  his  head  is  thrust  forward  and  his 
legs  are  not  quite  straight,  but  this  position  helps  him 
to  move  quickly  while  hunting.  The  woman  is  busy 
scraping  the  flesh  from  a  skin  which  she  needs  to  keep 
little  Cave  Girl  warm.  The  children  are  piling  together 
the  sticks  for  the  fire  which  is  built  each  night  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  When  the  family  moved  into 
this  cave,  they  drove  out  a  big  cave  bear.  Every 
night  he  comes  prowling  around  trying  to  get  into  his 


As  they  work,  the  man  and  woman  talk  to  each 
other  very  little,  and  then  only  in  short  grunts  and 
queer  noises ;  for  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  speak 
easily.  As  she  finishes  her  scraping,  Cave  Woman 
rises  and  goes  into  the  cave.  She  returns  with  a  piece 
of  reindeer  meat.  She  cuts  it  into  smaller  pieces  with 
her  flint  knife.  The  Cave  Boys  come  shouting  with 
joy,  for  they  are  hungry.  Each  has  a  long  stick  on 
which  he  puts  a  piece  of  meat.  Cave  Man  strikes  his 
flint  and  lights  the  fire,  and  the  boys  cook  their  supper. 
When  they  have  had  all  they  can  hold,  the  children 
fall  asleep.  Cave  Man  and  his  woman  sit  close  to¬ 
gether  by  the  fire  and  watch  for  the  coming  of  their 
old  enemy,  the  cave  bear. 


Time  marches  on  for  thousands  of  years,  bringing 
a  new  kind  of  people  to  live  in  the  caves  and  forests 
of  Europe.  These  people  are  handsome  folk,  six  feet 


tall,  with  broad,  well-shaped  heads  and  faces.  They 
are  so  smart  that  they  have  learned  many  better  ways 
of  living.  Here  is  a  group  building  a  summer  home. 
Will  you  sit  near  their  camp  and  see  what  happens? 

The  men  have  cut  a  tree  and  set  it  in  the  ground. 
In  a  circle  around  it  are  set  very  small  trees  which 
can  be  bent  so  that  their  tops  touch  the  big  tree.  The 
ends  are  tied  to  the  big  tree  with  strips  of  skin.  With 
a  door  on  one  side  Stone  Age  Man  has  a  little  round 
hut  for  summer.  Days  are  warmer  now,  for  the  ice 
sheet  has  melted  back  toward  the  north,  but  in  winter 
the  people  will  move  into  the  caves. 

An  old  man  at  one  side  is  chipping  flint  into  knives, 
spear  points,  scrapers,  and  carving  tools.  He  makes 
such  beautiful  flints  that  other  men  bring  their  stone 
to  him  and  he  chips  it  for  them.  In  return  they  give 
him  food  and  build  his  house,  as  they  are  doing  now. 

But  flint  is  no  longer  the  only  thing  used  for  tools 
and  weapons.  Stone  Age  Woman  is  sitting  under  a 
tree  sewing  a  skin  dress  with  a  bone  needle.  Some  of 
the  spears  will  have  bone  points,  and  the  flint  carver 
will  cut  beautiful  patterns  on  ivory,  reindeer  horn, 
and  bone  tools. 

As  the  men  finish  their  house,  they  talk  of  the  hunt 
upon  which  they  are  going.  One  man  is  sent  to  ask 
the  Magic  Artist  to  make  much  game  for  them.  Magic 
Artist  is  alone  at  the  river  bank  tracing  pictures  in  the 
wet  clay.  When  he  hears  of  the  hunt,  he  begins  to 
mix  his  paints  in  a  hollow  horn  and  to  spread  them  on  a 
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wide  shell.  He  has  only  four  colors  :  red,  brown,  black, 
and  yellow,  but  these  he  can  use  with  skill. 

Lighting  his  hollowed  stone  lamp  which  he  has  filled 
with  fat,  Magic  Artist  takes  up  his  paints  and  goes  alone 
into  a  cave.  There  on  the  wall  he  draws  the  animals 
that  he  has  been  tracing  in  the  wet  clay.  A  burned 
stick  makes  a  pencil.  He  paints  the  animals,  a  huge 
buffalo,  a  mammoth,  and  a  reindeer,  and  last  of  all  he 
draws  a  red  arrow  in  the  heart  of  each.  The  men 
believe  that  now  the  hunt  will  be  successful.  They 
think  that  when  Magic  Artist  made  a  picture  of  the 
animals  he  put  them  in  the  hunters’  power. 

All  over  the  cave  walls  are  pictures  of  other  animals, 
many  of  them  with  head  and  heels  raised  as  though 
they  were  running  from  the  hunters.  Sometimes  Magic 
Artist  carves  the  figure  of  the  animal  so  that  it  stands 
out  on  the  rock  wall.  To  do  this  he  must  chip,  chip, 
chip  for  many  hours  with  his  flint  tool. 

Once  a  Stone  Age  woman  came  to  Magic  Artist  and 
asked  him  to  help  her.  She  had  no  children  and  she 
wanted  some  very  much,  for  children  brought  great 
honor  to  a  woman.  Magic  Artist  thought  a  long 
time,  and  then  he  took  a  bit  of  ivory  from  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  tusk  and  carved  a  little  figure  of  the  woman. 
He  said  that  this  little  ivory  figure  gave  the  woman 
new  power,  and  she  went  away  happy.  Before  many 
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months  she  had  a  baby  son,  and  after  that  all  the  people 
believed  that  Magic  Artist  could  bless  women  with  sons. 

When  Magic  Artist  comes  out  of  the  cave  to  say  that 
the  picture  is  finished,  the  hunters  set  off  with  happy 
shouts.  Only  the  old  flintmaker,  the  women,  and  the 
children  are  left  around  the  camp.  Hours  slip  by. 

Toward  evening  of  the  second  day  a  silent  line  of 
men  comes  out  of  the  forest.  At  their  head  they 
carry  the  Chief  Hunter,  who  had  led  them  to  success 
but  had  lost  his  own  life  on  the  hunt.  They  had 
trapped  a  giant  mammoth  in  a  pit,  but  as  they  killed 
him  with  stones  he  had  raised  his  head  and  caught  the 
Chief  Hunter  on  his  great  curved  tusk.  The  men  at 
the  end  of  the  line  are  each  loaded  with  meat  from  the 
mammoth,  enough  for  many  days,  but  there  is  no 
joy  over  this  hunt.  The  loved  chief  is  dead. 

Carefully  they  prepare  his  body  for  burial  deep  in 
the  cave.  Chief  Hunter’s  legs  are  crossed,  and  his 
hands  are  folded  on  his  breast.  A  circle  of  stones 
protects  his  head.  A  breastplate  of  shells  and  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  deer  teeth  are  placed  on  the  body.  Last  of 
all,  his  best  weapons  are  placed  beside  him.  Then 
the  body  is  covered  with  red  earth,  for  red  is  the  holy 
color.  All  the  men  and  women  of  the  tribe  take  part  in 
the  burial  service.  In  this  way  they  show  their  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  this  mighty  hunter  and  well-loved  chief. 
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Life  in  the  New  Stone  Age 

A  new  age  begins.  —  The  years  rolled  by  and  men 
became  wiser  and  wiser.  They  learned  to  make  better 
tools  and  weapons.  They  built  more  comfortable 
houses.  They  found  it  easier  to  get  enough  food  to 
eat.  They  talked  more  to  one  another.  They  made 
laws  to  keep  peace  among  themselves. 

Wise  men  today  have  studied  the  remains  left  by  these 
later  people.  They  have  found  so  many  changes  from 
the  ways  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  that  they  call  this 
later  time  the  New  Stone  Age. 

There  were  some  very  important  things  which  man 
learned  to  do  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  Stone 
Age.  Each  one  of  these  things  brought  about  many 
changes  in  the  world. 

Man  polishes  his  tools.  —  One  of  the  new  things 
learned  by  man  was  how  to  grind  and  polish  flint 


weapons  and  tools.  This  made  them  sharper  on  the 
cutting  edge  and  more  beautiful,  too.  With  better 
tools  men  could  make  other  things  that  they  needed. 
The  bone,  deerhorn,  and  ivory  such  as  had  been  used 
in  earlier  days  were  still  made  into  weapons  and  tools 
also. 

When  the  tools  were  better,  more  people  wanted 
them ;  so  more  flint  was  needed.  This  flint,  which  was 
a  very  hard  rock,  was  buried  in  soft  rock.  Some  regions 
had  much  flint,  while  other  places  had  none.  People 
went  on  long  journeys  to  get  it,  and  then  had  to  dig 
it  out  of  the  soft  rock  around  it.  By  and  by  some 
men  spent  all  their  time  digging  flint  for  other  men,  and 
in  this  way  the  first  mining  in  the  world  came  about. 
Picks  of  deerhorn  and  shovels  made  from  bones  of  the 
deer  were  used  to  get  the  hard  pieces  out  of  the  soft 
rock.  The  men  had  little  lamps  shaped  from  the  soft 
rock  to  give  them  light  as  they  worked. 

The  men  who  mined  flint  all  the  time  wanted  some¬ 
thing  for  their  work,  so  the  people  who  came  to  get 
the  flint  brought  things  to  give  them  in  exchange  for 


MOW  A  FLINT  WAS  HELD 


the  rock.  In  this  way  the  first  trade  came  about. 
When  men  learned  that  they  could  get  things  that 
they  did  not  have  before  by  trading,  they  began  to 
exchange  other  things  besides  flint.  Shells,  furs,  cloth, 
and  salt  are  some  of  the  things  that  were  taken  from 
one  place  to  another  in  trade. 

Man  tames  the  animals.  —  Stone  Age  people  made  a 
great  change  in  their  lives  when  they  tamed  some  of 
the  wild  animals.  The  very  first  animal  to  be  tamed 
was  the  dog.  Probably  puppies  of  the  wild  dogs 
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were  taken  and  raised  as  pets.  When  they  grew  up, 
they  were  very  useful  to  the  hunters.  This  caused  men 
to  try  to  tame  and  raise  other  dogs  to  use  in  tracking 
and  killing  game.  Other  animals  that  men  tamed 
were  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses.  These 
animals  were  smaller  than  the  fine  ones  that  we  have 
today,  but  they  made  life  much  easier  for  the  Stone  Age 
people.  With  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats  grazing  around 
the  camp  or  cave,  men  had  food  without  so  much 
hunting.  The  sheep  gave  them  wool  for  clothing,  and 
the  horses  carried  some  of  their  heavy  loads. 


Man  plants  crops.  —  From  the  earliest  days  people 
ate  berries,  wild  fruits,  and  perhaps  wild  grain.  Some 
Stone  Age  woman  may  have  dropped  seeds  from  these 
near  her  cave  and  have  noticed  the  next  year  that 
new  plants  grew  where  the  seeds  dropped.  In  some 
such  way  as  this  people  discovered  that  plants  could 
be  grown,  and  the  first  farming  began.  At  least  three 
tools  were  used :  a  digging  stick  to  stir  the  ground 
when  planting,  a  hoe  made  from  a  shell,  and  a  spade 
of  stone.  Some  people  had  a  reaping  hook.  They 
shaped  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  rude  half-circle  and  set 
chips  of  flint  into  the  wood  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  A 
handle  was  then  put  on  this,  and  Stone  Age  man  had 
a  tool  with  which  to  cut  his  grain. 

When  people  learned  to  farm,  many  changes  came 
into  their  lives.  They  had  a  surer  way  to  get  food  and 
no  longer  had  to  depend  upon  hunting.  Since  they 
could  farm  year  after  year  in  one  place,  they  no  longer 
needed  to  move  about  as  they  had  when  they  followed 
the  wild  game.  They  now  began  to  settle  down  and 
build  better  homes.  By  and  by  villages  grew  in  places 
where  the  soil  was  rich  and  farming  was  easy. 

Growing  his  own  crops  made  man  feel  another  need. 
He  wanted  something  to  tell  him  when  the  best  time 
had  come  for  planting  his  crop.  He  began  to  watch 
the  changing  position  of  the  sun,  the  changing  length  of 
night  and  day,  and  the  coming  of  warmer  and  colder 
weather.  He  probably  set  up  stones  to  mark  the  sun’s 
position  at  different  times,  and  perhaps  had  other 
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rough  ways  of  keeping  a  record  of  what  he  learned. 
The  calendar  today  is  very  different  from  these  simple 
records  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  but  very  likely  it  began 
in  just  such  a  way. 

The  first  crop  raised  was  probably  barley.  Other 
grains  were  soon  in  use,  too.  But  grain  was  of  little 
use  to  man  unless  he  could  make  it  into  food,  so  still 
another  need  arose.  This  time  man  wanted  some  way 
to  crush  or  grind  his  hard  grain.  He  learned  to  do 
this  by  pounding  the  grain  on  a  hollow  stone,  or  better 
still  by  crushing  and  grinding  it  between  two  heavy 
stones.  Thus  the  earth’s  first  mill  came  to  be. 

Man  makes  pottery.  —  Men  were  learning  many 
things  in  this  New  Stone  Age,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  was  how  to  make  pottery.  They  had 
needed  something  of  this  kind  for  hundreds  of  years. 
They  had  hollowed  out  soft  stones,  sewed  skins  into 
bags,  and  perhaps  woven  simple  baskets,  but  they  had 
never  found  a  good  way  to  carry  water.  Because 
they  had  no  way  to  take  the  water  away,  they  had  to 
stay  near  rivers,  lakes,  or  springs. 

It  was  probably  a  woman  who  first  noticed  that  clay 
became  hard  when  it  happened  to  fall  into  the  fire. 
Perhaps  she  spread  the  clay  over  one  of  her  baskets 
and  baked  it  near  the  open  fire  to  see  what  happened. 
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When  she  found  the  clay  hard  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  water  for  a  time,  the  idea  of  pottery  was  born. 
These  first  pots  were  shaped  clumsily  by  hand  from  the 
clay  of  the  river  bank  and  baked  in  the  open  fire.  But 
the  smooth,  wet  clay  surfaces  invited  the  workers  to 
trace  pictures  and  patterns.  With  their  fingers  and 
with  sticks  or  flint  tools  they  made  rough  patterns  on 
the  pots  before  these  were  baked.  This  was  the  first 
time  anyone  had  tried  to  make  pictures  since  the  days 
of  Magic  Artist,  many,  many  years  before,  in  the  Old 
Stone  Age.  This  time  the  pictures  were  used  simply 
to  make  the  pots  more  beautiful,  and  not  to  bring 
power  as  in  Magic  Artist’s  time. 

The  people  learned  to  make  many  kinds  of  pottery : 
bowls,  jars,  dishes,  and  vases.  These  were  used  for 
many  things,  but  the  most  important  uses  were  for 
carrying  water  and  cooking  food.  Before  pottery  was 
made,  the  food  could  be  cooked  only  on  sticks  over  the 
fire  or  in  a  baking  hole  in  the  earth.  Now  a  pot  of 
water  could  be  heated  by  dropping  in  hot  stones  until 
the  food  was  boiled.  People  found  that  many  kinds 
of  food,  especially  roots  and  vegetables  which  they 
had  never  liked  before,  were  very  good  when  boiled. 

Making  pottery  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  that 
people  of  the  New  Stone  Age  learned  to  do.  First 
the  right  kind  of  clay  had  to  be  found.  Then  the 
sticks  and  stones  had  to  be  removed.  Finally  the  clay 
had  to  be  mixed  in  just  the  right  way  with  sand,  pressed 
into  shape,  and  baked.  It  was  many  years  before 
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good  pottery  was  made,  but  even  the  poor  kind  made 
at  first  gave  man  a  chance  to  move  to  new  places  far¬ 
ther  from  water,  and  to  have  an  easier  life. 

Man  makes  new  clothing.  — When  New  Stone  Age 
man  had  tamed  the  animals  so  that  he  could  get  the  wool 
from  his  sheep  and  goats,  and  when  he  had  grown 
crops  so  that  he  could  plant  and  harvest  flax,  he  had  a 
new  way  to  make  himself  comfortable.  When  the 
climate  had  begun  to  grow  colder  back  in  the  Old  Stone 
Age,  men  had  wrapped  themselves  in  skins  and  by  and 
by  had  sewed  skin  clothes.  The  people  of  the  New 
Stone  Age  wore  skins,  too,  but  they  learned  also  to 
use  wool  and  flax  for  clothing.  They  spun  the  thread 
on  a  simple  spindle  held  in  the  hand.  They  wove 
the  cloth  on  looms  made  by  setting  frames  in  the 
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ground.  The  threads  were  tied  to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
while  stones  or  loom-weights  tied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  threads  held  them  in  place.  It  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  day  in  a  Stone  Age  family  when  the  old 
skins  could  be  laid  aside  for  a  soft  linen  shirt  or  a 
comfortable  woolen  dress. 

Men  learn  to  live  with  other  men.  —  All  the  changes 
that  men  made  during  the  New  Stone  Age  made  neAV 
ways  of  living.  When  the  hunter  became  a  farmer, 
he  settled  down  to  live  in  one  place.  Very  soon  other 
men  did  the  same  thing,  until  by  and  by  there  was  a 
village  or  camp.  As  soon  as  people  began  to  live  in 
these  larger  groups,  they  had  to  solve  new  problems. 

One  of  these  problems  had  to  do  with  owning  prop¬ 
erty.  When  men  were  hunters,  they  had  no  need  to 
own  anything  more  than  their  weapons  and  skin  cloth¬ 
ing.  They  all  helped  to  hunt  the  game  and  all  shared 
alike  in  eating  it.  But  when  a  man  had  tamed  wild 
animals,  planted  and  raised  barley,  and  built  himself 
a  warm  house,  he  began  to  feel  that  these  things 
belonged  to  him  alone.  If  some  other  man  who  had 
done  little  work  wanted  to  eat  his  barley,  hunt  with 
his  tame  dog,  and  sleep  in  his  house,  the  man  who  had 
worked  for  these  things  did  not  like  it.  Sometimes 
he  grew  angry  and  fought  with  the  man  who  tried  to 
take  his  things  away  from  him.  Such  troubles  as  this 


led  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  to  see  that  there  must  be 
some  laws  about  the  owning  of  property.  So  it  was 
that  in  the  New  Stone  Age  the  world’s  first  laws  about 
property  rights  were  made.  And  today,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  later,  men  still  have  laws  about 
the  same  thing. 


how  to  divide  their  work.  At  first  each  man  got  his 
own  food,  made  his  own  tools  and  weapons,  and  built 
his  own  house.  But  it  was  soon  noticed  that  some  did 
one  kind  of  work  better  than  the  other  men  could. 
Even  in  the  Old  Stone  Age  there  were  men  who  spent 
all  their  time  making  tools,  and  others  who  drew  the 
magic  pictures.  By  the  time  of  the  New  Stone  Age 
the  work  of  a  village  or  camp  was  quite  divided,  each 
man  doing  the  kind  of  work  that  he  could  do  best. 

Sometimes  the  people  of  a  village  would  decide  to  do 
a  big  piece  of  work,  such  as  setting  up  great  stones 
to  mark  the  burial  places  of  their  dead.  Then  every 
man  must  help,  but  some  who  were  wiser  must  be  the 
leaders.  They  planned  and  told  the  workers  where 
to  set  the  stones  and  how  to  raise  them  in  place.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  when  men  lived  together  in  groups 
they  had  also  to  learn  to  work  together  in  the  ways 
that  would  be  best  for  all  of  them. 
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Man  learns  to  worship.  —  The  many  changes  that 
came  to  man  in  the  New  Stone  Age  made  him  much 
more  comfortable.  He  did  not  have  to  use  all  his 
time  hunting  for  food  or  fighting  off  the  wild  animals 
that  would  kill  him.  Therefore  he  had  more  time  to 
think  about  other  things. 

Probably  he  wondered  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  world , 
and  what  would  happen  to  him  after  he  died.  We 
can  be  almost  sure  that  he  wondered  how  the  world 
itself  came  to  be,  and  who  it  was  who  made  the  sun 
rise  and  set  and  the  seasons  come  and  go.  He  asked 
who  sent  the  rain  and  wind  and  snow.  When  the 
lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  roared,  he  probably 
hid  in  his  hut  or  cave  and  was  afraid  of  this  unknown 
Something  which  ruled  his  world.  When  the  rain  fell 
gently  on  his  crops  and  when  the  sun  rose  to  warm  them, 
perhaps  he  gave  thanks  to  this  same  Something. 

As  men  lived  more  and  more  in  groups,  they  probably 
talked  to  one  another  about  the  things  they  were  think- 
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ing.  People  today  can  never  know  for  sure  what  the 
men  of  that  long-ago  time  thought,  but  they  do  know 
what  remains  they  left  behind  them.  From  these, 
wise  men  have  come  to  think  that  in  the  New  Stone 
Age  people  believed  in  some  power  greater  than  them¬ 
selves,  which  ruled  the  world.  They  may  also  have 
believed  in  a  life  after  death. 

In  Europe  some  wonderful  remains  of  the  New  Stone 
Age  have  been  found  which  tell  something  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  people.  They  buried  their  dead  carefully, 
making  the  body  beautiful  and  placing  weapons  or 
other  useful  things  beside  it.  This  was  done  perhaps 
because  they  believed  the  person  would  live  again 
after  death  in  some  happy  land  far  away.  Graves 
were  marked,  which  may  show  their  love  for  the  dead. 
Sometimes  a  grave  was  made  of  three  or  four  big 
stones  covered  across  the  top  with  another  stone.  In 
one  kind  of  burial  place  a  central  room  under  the 
ground  had  narrow  passages  leading  out  from  it ;  in 
these  the  dead  were  laid.  This  might  serve  a  whole 


These  same  people  set  up  huge  stones.  Some  have 
been  found  that  weighed  forty  tons.  We  do  not  know 
just  why  these  were  put  up,  but  it  was  probably  to 
mark  a  place  where  some  very  important  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  Sometimes  a  single  stone  was  set  alone,  but 
often  the  stones  were  placed  in  rows  or  circles. 
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circle  of  stones  in  the  southern  part  of  England.  No 
one  knows  for  what  it  was  used,  but  many  think  it  was 
a  temple  for  worshiping  the  sun.  There  is  a  bank  of 
earth  in  the  shape  of  a  circle,  and  inside  this  is  a  circle 
of  thirty  stones.  Each  stone  is  fourteen  feet  high, 
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seven  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Within 
this  is  another  circle  of  smaller  stones,  and  then  five 
groups  of  stones  are  set  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe. 
Still  another  horseshoe  of  smaller  stones  is  found 
inside  the  larger  one.  In  the  center  of  all  these  rows  of 
stones  is  placed  a  great  altar  stone.  To  set  up  such  a 
group  of  stones  took  enormous  work  and  much  planning. 
It  must  also  have  required  years  of  time.  Men  would 
probably  never  have  done  it  if  they  had  not  had  some 
strong  religious  belief  which  forced  them  to  this  great 
labor.  It  was  their  way  of  showing  honor  to  that 
Something  which  they  worshiped. 

Peeps  into  the  New  Stone  Age.  — People  did  not  all 
live  in  the  same  kind  of  home  during  the  New  Stone 
Age.  They  found  or  made  homes  which  were  suited 
to  the  places  where  they  lived.  Some  stayed  in  the 
caves  that  had  been  used  as  homes  since  the  days  of 
the  Old  Stone  Age.  Other  men  lived  along  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  they  made  a  poor  sort  of  living  by  fishing. 
There  were  people  who  built  houses  in  villages,  and  still 
others  who  lived  in  houses  built  over  lakes.  Such  a 
house  was  held  up  by  piles,  or  heavy  wooden  posts 
driven  into  the  lake  bottom. 

Would  you  like  to  go  on  a  make-believe  trip  into 
the  long  ago  and  peep  at  a  village  home  in  the  days  of 
the  New  Stone  Age? 

It  is  a  quiet  summer  day.  In  the  little  village  the 
men  are  using  the  long,  bright  days  to  make  higher 
the  walls  of  earth  which  will  keep  out  enemies.  When 
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they  first  came  here,  they  found  a  place  for  their  village 
where  a  spring  flowing  out  of  the  hill  gave  clear,  cool 
water.  They  built  a  wall  of  earth  along  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  behind  this  wall  placed  their  little  houses. 
An  enemy  who  might  walk  up  the  hill  would  be  met 
with  a  shower  of  flint  arrows  from  behind  this  wall. 


Up  the  hill  behind  the  houses  the  boys  and  girls 
watch  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Women  are 
digging  with  their  shell  hoes  in  the  little  fields  outside 
the  village.  One  woman  is  returning  with  ripe  barley 
in  her  arms.  When  she  reaches  her  own  door,  she  sits 
on  the  ground  while  she  pulls  the  heads  of  grain  from 
the  stems.  When  this  is  done,  she  tosses  them  on  to 
a  hollowed  stone ;  then  with  another  stone  in  her 
powerful  hands  she  begins  to  crush  her  barley  into  meal. 
By  and  by  with  her  meal  in  a  bowl  she  goes  into  her 
house  to  bake  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

This  house  was  built  of  young  trees  and  mud  by  the 
men  of  the  village.  To  make  the  walls,  the  young 
trees  were  woven  together  and  then  covered  with  mud. 
There  is  one  large  round  room,  with  a  smaller  room  in 
front.  One  side  of  the  large  room  has  a  raised  floor 
covered  with  stones..  The  woman  is  very  proud  of  « 
this,  for  it  makes  such  a  fine,  dry  bed  when  furs  are 
spread  over  it.  She  has  known  houses  where  the  family 
slept  on  the  mud  floor,  but  hers  is  much  better.  A 
hearth,  upon  which  a  fire  burns  even  in  summer,  is  at 
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one  side.  The  cooking  hole  and  food  pit  are  other 
important  things  in  this  house.  In  the  center  is  a  tree 
trunk.  This  helps  hold  up  the  roof,  but  in  other  ways 
also  it  is  most  useful  to  the  woman.  She  has  pounded 
bits  of  wood  and  flint  into  it,  and  now  she  can  hang 
her  clothing  and  other  things  out  of  the  way. 

As  she  bakes,  the  woman  sings,  for  she  is  happy. 
Her  man  is  helping  make  the  walls  higher.  Her 
children  are  playing  on  the  hillside.  Other  women 
around  her  are  digging,  weaving,  making  pottery,  and 
sewing  clothes,  all  busy  with  the  work  of  the  village. 
Her  heart  is  full  of  joy,  and  she  wants  to  give  thanks 
to  the  great  Something  which  has  given  her  a  happy 
life. 

Let  your  make-believe  trip  take  you  now  to  another 
part  of  the  faraway  world — to  a  very  strange  place 
indeed !  A  blue  lake  lies  spread  out  before  you  with 
gently  rolling  land  about  it.  Out  there  on  the  lake 
there  is  something  that  seems  to  be  a  village.  But 
how  could  a  village  be  built  over  a  lake?  Your  eyes 
tell  you  the  truth ;  those  are  houses  standing  there 
above  the  water ! 

Some  years  ago  a  tribe  of  people  were  looking  for 
a  safe  place  in  which  to  make  their  homes.  They 
knew  that  if  they  could  build  houses  far  out  over  the 
lake  their  enemies  would  find  it  hard  to  reach  them. 
So  deep  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  they  drove  long 
piles.  On  the  tops  of  these  they  tied  beams  of  wood 
to  make  a  platform  on  which  the  houses  were  built. 
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In  each  of  these  houses  there  is  one  room  used  for 
sleeping ;  in  front  of  this,  opening  on  the  platform, 
there  is  another  room  where  most  of  the  work  is  done. 
The  walls  are  of  woven  twigs  and  branches  from  the 
young  trees,  covered  with  mud.  Grass  placed  thickly 
on  the  roof  keeps  out  the  sun  and  rain.  A  bridge 
leads  to  the  land,  but  boats  tied  to  the  piles  tell  us 
that  these  people  often  travel  by  water. 

On  the  hills  around  the  lake  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  grazing.  Women  are  in  the  fields  cutting 
ripe  barley  and  wheat  with  flint  reaping  hooks.  A 
group  of  men  are  throwing  out  nets  into  the  lake  to 
catch  fish. 

As  the  sun  goes  slipping  down  the  western  sky,  work¬ 
ers  leave  their  tasks  and  come  back  toward  the  homes 
where  food  and  rest  are  waiting  for  them.  The  older 
women  who  have  been  sitting  at  their  looms  and  spindles 
are  now  bent  over  the  hearths  cooking  the  evening 
meal.  The  smell  of  roasted  pig  comes  from  one  house. 
In  another  a  woman  is  boiling  parsnips  and  carrots  in 
a  pottery  bowl.  Wheat  cakes  are  smoking  on  a  hearth. 
In  another  home  the  man  has  brought  fish  for  supper, 
and  the  woman  has  come  with  berries  that  she  picked 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  These  lake  dwellers  have  food 
in  plenty.  After  they  have  eaten  as  much  as  they  want, 
they  throw  the  rest  over  the  side  of  the  platform  to  the 
lake  below.  There  the  seeds  and  bones  will  lie  for 
thousands  of  years,  to  be  one  day  dug  up  to  tell  a  tale 
of  a  long-dead  people. 
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The  end  of  the  tale.  —  This  tale  ends  as  it  began 
in  the  far  away  and  long  ago,  but  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  millions  of  years  passed,  and  millious  of 
people  lived.  In  the  beginning  they  knew  little  more 
than  the  animals  of  the  forest,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
Stone  Age  they  had  discovered  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  most  of  the  important  things  done  in  the  world 
today.  They  knew  how  to  make  a  fire,  to  farm,  to 
mine,  to  trade,  to  weave,  to  shape  pottery,  to  grind 
grain,  and  to  make  tools.  Best  of  all,  they  had  learned 
how  to  live  and  work  together,  and  how  to  worship 
a  power  greater  than  themselves.  No  other  people 
can  ever  give  as  much  to  the  world  as  these  men  of 
the  Dawn  Age  gave  in  the  long  ago  and  far  away. 
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A  Check  Test 


Write  the  numbers  1  to  10  at  the  left  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Read  the  first  sentence  below,  and  decide  which  of  the  end¬ 
ings  makes  the  sentence  true.  Write  the  word  or  phrase 
(group  of  words)  that  you  choose  after  the  number  1  on 
your  paper.  Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  sentences. 
Do  not  copy  the  entire  sentence  on  your  paper,  but  only 
the  correct  endings. 

1.  The  story  of  men  of  the  Dawn  Age  is  learned  (by 
looking  in  books,  by  digging  in  the  earth,  by  looking 
at  pictures). 

2.  The  very  first  men  lived  (just  as  we  do  today,  much 
as  savages  do  now,  much  as  the  animals  did). 

3.  Man  was  different  from  the  animals  because  he  had 
(a  longer  leg  and  foot,  a  better  hand  and  brain,  a 
stronger  body). 

4.  The  climate  of  the  earth  changed  several  times  because 
of  the  (rain,  snow,  ice  sheet). 

5.  Tools  used  by  early  people  were  of  (iron,  flint,  steel). 

6.  Early  man  learned  to  make  (a  fire,  a  gun,  a  ship). 

7.  Men  learned  during  the  Old  Stone  Age  to  build 
(churches,  huts,  schools). 

8.  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  learned  (to  make  pottery, 
to  cook  meat,  to  bake  bread). 

9.  Stone  Age  men  believed  that  Magic  Artist  could  draw 
pictures  and  give  them  (fine  houses,  warm  days, 
much  game). 

10.  When  Chief  Hunter  died,  his  people  (burned  his 
body,  left  him  in  the  forest,  buried  him  in  a  cave). 
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A  Study  Game 


Here  is  a  list  of  six  things  that  man  learned  to  do  during 
the  New  Stone  Age.  Copy  this  list  on  your  paper. 

As  people  learned  each  of  these  new  things,  it  made  changes 
in  their  ways  of  living;  for  example,  when  men  began  to 
use  polished  tools,  mining  and  trade  began.  From  the 
list  of  changes  choose  the  ones  that  belong  under  each 
heading  and  write  them  in  their  places.  Use  your  book  to 
help  you. 


Things  That  Man  Learned  to  Do 


A.  Man  Polishes  Tools 

1.  Mining  began 

2.  Trade  began 

B.  Man  Tames  Animals 


D.  Man  Makes  Pottery 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 


E.  Men  Live  Together  in 
Villages 


C.  Man  Plants  Crops 


1. 

2. 

3. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


F.  Man  Learns  to  Worship 

1. 

2. 
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Changes  Which  Came  About  from  New  Things 

Learned 


Mining  began. 

Wool  was  used  for  clothes. 

New  foods  were  eaten. 

The  hoe  and  spade  were 
made. 

Trade  began. 

Men  moved  farther  from 
water. 

Laws  were  made  about  prop¬ 
erty. 

Great  stones  were  set  up. 

There  was  much  meat  with¬ 
out  hunting. 


Better  homes  were  built. 
Foods  were  boiled. 

Men  divided  their  work. 

Men  buried  their  dead. 

Men  kept  records  of  changing 
seasons. 

Men  made  pictures  on  their 
pots. 

Men  worked  under  a  leader. 
Milling  began. 

Flax  was  used  for  making 
.  clothing. 


Finding  the  Right  Phrase 


Here  are  some  words  that  were  used  in  this  story.  For 
each  word  there  is  a  phrase  which  gives  its  meaning.  Find 
the  phrase  which  belongs  with  each  word. 


flint 

mammoth 

pile 

hoe 

barley 

pottery 

reaping  hook 

flax 


a  tool  used  to  dig  around  plants 
a  grasslike  plant 
a  tool  used  to  cut  grain 
a  very  hard  stone 

vessels  of  clay  which  have  been  made  hard 
with  heat 

a  heavy  post  driven  into  the  earth 
a  plant  from  which  linen  thread  is  made 
a  large  animal  somewhat  like  an  elephant 
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Some  Things  to  Do 

After  you  have  read  this  story,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  do  some  of  these  things  : 

1.  On  a  sand  table  make  one  of  these  scenes  :* 

Cave  men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age 

Hut  of  a  family  of  the  New  Stone  Age 
Lake  home  of  a  family  of  the  New  Stone  Age 

2.  Make  a  picture  on  a  long  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  to 
show  the  scenes  described  in  “  Peeps  into  the  Old  Stone  Age.” 
Such  a  picture  is  called  a  frieze. 

3.  Make  a  little  play  which  will  tell  a  story  of  life  in  either 
the  Old  or  the  New  Stone  Age. 

4.  Make  some  stone  tools  and  weapons  such  as  Cave  Man 
and  Cave  Woman  used. 

5.  Make  some  clay  pots  and  jars.  Try  to  put  some 
patterns  in  the  wet  clay,  or  paint  some  pictures  on  them 
after  they  are  dry. 

6.  Try  to  find  a  piece  of  flint.  Perhaps  you  can  use  it 
for  a  scraper,  cutting  tool,  or  hoe. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

You  will  want  to  read  more  stories  about  the  people  wuom 
you  meet  in  this  book.  There  are  several  books  in  which 
you  may  find  stories  of  each  group  of  people  whom  you  will 
meet.  You  probably  cannot  read  everything  in  them,  but 
you  will  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  to  read  parts.  The 
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names  of  these  books  will  be  given  only  once,  but  you  must 
remember  to  look  in  them  again  and  again  as  you  meet  new 
people. 

In  this  group  of  books  are : 

The  Child’s  Story  of  the  Human  Race  —  Ramon  Coffman 
The  World  We  Live  In  and  How  It  Came  to  Be  —  Gertrude 
Hartman 

A  Child’s  History  of  the  World  —  Virgil  Mores  Hillyer 
The  Story  of  Mankind  —  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  « 

Here  are  some  other  books  in  which  you  can  find  stories 
of  the  people  of  the  Dawn  Age : 

The  Early  Cave-Men  —  Katharine  E.  Dopp 
The  Later  Cave-Men  —  Katharine  E.  Dopp 
In  the  Beginning  —  Eva  V.  I.  Erleigh 
How  the  World  Grew  Up  —  Grace  Kiner 
The  First  Days  of  Man  —  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer 
Man’s  Long  Climb  —  Marion  F.  Lansing 
Dan-Hur  and  the  First  Farmers  —  William  L.  Nida 
Taming  the  Animals  —  William  L.  Nida 
From  Then  till  Now  —  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz 
How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  Book  One  —  Margaret 
E.  Wells 
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DIVISION  TWO 
□ 

PEOPLE  TAKE  ON 
SETTLED  WAYS 
OF  LIVING 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Nile 


EGYPT,  THE  GIFT  OF  A  RIVER 
A  Glimpse  of  the  Nile  Valley 

Egypt  and  the  Nile.  — Far  away  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  there  is  a  land  that  is  the  gift  of  a  river.  All 
that  this  country  has  of  green  fields  and  grazing  cattle, 
of  trees  and  towns  and  people,  it  owes  to  the  river 
which  flows  through  it  to  the  sea.  The  land  called 
Egypt  is  today  the  gift  of  the  Nile  River.  So  also  was 
the  Egypt  of  long  ago.  It  drew  its  life  from  this  same 
Nile,  as  that  stream  wandered  down  from  the  lakes  of 
east  central  Africa  across  the  dry  plains  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea. 

The  gift  of  water.  —  In  eastern  and  central  Africa 
it  rains  a  great  deal  at  one  season  of  the  year.  When 
these  rains  come,  the  lakes  pour  their  water  into  the 
Nile  and  cause  it  to  overflow  its  banks.  Egypt  is  a 
very  dry  country  where  little  rain  falls ;  but  when  the 
Nile  overflows,  the  country  for  a  few  miles  on  both 
sides  is  well  watered.  Thousands  of  years  ago  the 
people  of  Egypt  learned  to  make  canals  or  ditches  to 
catch  this  water  and  carry  it  farther  than  the  overflow 
would  take  it.  They  also  turned  this  water  on  their 
crops  as  they  needed  it.  Sometimes,  too,  they  took 
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water  from  the  river  with  a  pole  and  pail  or  in  a  skin 
bag.  The  watering  of  dry  land  is  called  irrigation. 
It  was  by  using  irrigation  and  the  overflow  of  the  Nile 
that  the  people  of  Egypt  made  the  strip  of  country 
along  the  river  rich  with  fruits  and  flowers,  vegetables 
and  grain. 

The  gift  of  soil.  —  But  water  was  not  the  only  gift 
which  the  Nile  brought  to  Egypt.  Each  time  that 
the  river  overflowed  its  banks  it  put  tons  and  tons 
of  rich  soil  on  the  fields.  The  water  returned  to  the 
river  banks  after  a  time.  The  soil  remained  to  make 
the  farms  so  rich  that  they  looked  like  great,  green 
robes  spread  out  against  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert. 

The  rising  of  the  waters.  —  Would  you  like  to  turn 
back  the  clock  of  time  a  few  thousand  years  and  pay 
a  visit  to  an  Egyptian  village  at  the  season  of  the  over¬ 
flow? 

It  is  the  time  of  year  that  is  now  called  June.  The 
people  who  live  in  this  little  village  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  have  begun  to  watch  the  river  for  signs  of  the 
rising  water.  They  are  anxious  that  the  overflow 
shall  be  very  large,  for  this  means  that  fine  crops  can 
be  grown.  A  messenger  goes  each  day  to  the  nearest 


city  to  look  at  a  huge  measuring  stick  which  shows 
the  rise  of  the  waters.  Each  of  the  principal  cities 
has  one  of  these  measuring  sticks,  and  during  June  and 
July  people  watch  it  very  closely. 

One  evening  near  the  end  of  June  the  messenger 
returns  to  the  village  with  the  joyful  news  that  the 
waters  are  beginning  to  rise.  The  village  folk  all 
gather  about  him  laughing  and  talking  of  the  fine 
crops  that  they  will  have.  Suddenly  two  of  the  young 
men  begin  a  wrestling  match  in  the  village  street. 
Others  start  a  make-believe  fight,  and  the  children 
leap  and  run  about  in  excited  joy.  However,  the 
older  folk  have  not  forgotten  the  one  who,  they  think, 
has  brought  them  this  blessing  of  the  rising  waters. 
They  form  a  procession  and  march  to  the  temple, 
where  they  give  thanks  to  their  god,  Osiris. 

Work  and  play  as  the  waters  rise.  —  The  next  day 
the  order  comes  for  a  group  of  the  men  of  the  village 
to  start  work  on  a  new  canal  which  will  carry  the  water 
farther  into  the  dry  desert  lands.  Each  year  during 
the  months  of  the  rise  and  overflow  of  the  river  the 
men  go  out  to  work  on  some  piece  of  building.  In 
this  way  they  have  built  canals  to  carry  the  water, 
walls  of  mud  to  hold  it  back,  and  a  tomb  where  the 
body  of  the  king  shall  rest  after  his  death. 
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The  village  men  leave  with  songs  and  many  a  good-by 
to  their  families  and  friends.  The  men  who  stay  behind 
will  watch  the  canals  and  walls  to  see  that  the  water 
does  not  break  suddenly  over  the  fields  and  pastures. 
Before  the  overflow  comes,  the  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
fowls  must  all  be  taken  away  to  higher  ground.  The 
villagers  find  time,  though,  for  much  fun  while  there  is 
no  work  to  be  done  in  the  fields.  There  are  feasts, 
bullfights,  wrestling  matches,  and  many  games.  These 
months  while  they  wait  for  the  overflow  of  the  Nile 
form  the  gayest  season  of  the  year  for  the  Egyptians 
who  are  not  working  on  the  public  building.  It  is  their 
one  time  of  merrymaking. 

The  overflow.  —  The  magic  clock  of  time  ticks  off 
the  weeks  that  make  July  and  early  August.  The 
Nile  has  been  rising  higher  day  by  day,  and  the  people 
have  watched  and  offered  thanks.  Finally  in  August 
a  most  important  day  has  come,  and  we  shall  watch 
what  happens  in  our  little  village. 

The  wise  men  of  the  village  have  gathered.  The 
messenger  who  has  been  watching  the  measuring 
stick  is  here  with  his  report.  The  people  who  have 
watched  the  canals  say  that  all  is  ready.  The  priest 
is  waiting  to  lead  the  procession  to  the  temple.  The 
village  folk  are  gathered  in  the  street.  Happiness 
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chines  on  every  face.  What  does  it  all  mean?  The 
Nile  has  reached  its  highest  point.  Today  the  canals 
are  to  be  opened,  and  the  water  will  flow  out  to  bring 
new  life  to  the  dry  plains.  The  men  throw  open  the 
gates ;  the  foaming  yellow  water  goes  leaping  into  the 
ditches  and  canals.  The  priest  lifts  high  a  bundle  of 
grain.  He  will  offer  it  as  a  gift  of  thanks  to  the  god 
who,  he  thinks,  has  blessed  Egypt  with  much  water, 
in  the  hope  that  more  grain  may  grow.  The  village 
people  form  a  procession  and  go  toward  the  temple 
singing  their  song  of  thanksgiving.  Each  person 
bears  an  offering  to  the  god  who  has  blessed  him  so 
richly. 


Sowing  the  seed.  —  If  we  remain  as  guests  of  our 
Egyptian  friends  for  a  bit  longer,  we  shall  see  the  waters 
go  down  during  September  and  October,  and  about 
the  first  of  November  the  planting  will  begin.  Here  is 
a  field  still  soft  and  wet,  but  the  farmer  is  already 
sowing  wheat,  casting  it  from  a  bag  which  he  holds  as 
he  walks  back  and  forth.  Now  his  sowing  is  finished, 
and  we  see  him  take  from  the  edge  of  his  field  a  bush 
that  he  has  cut  and  brought  with  him  in  the  morning. 
What  can  he  do  with  this?  With  the  bush  grasped  in 
both  hands  the  farmer  walks  across  the  field  raking  the 
mud  as  he  goes.  He  is  covering  the  seed  with  the  mud, 
using  the  bush  and  his  own  bare  feet. 

In  the  next  field  another  farmer  is  sowing  barley, 
but  he  has  another  way  of  covering  it.  After  he 
finishes  casting  the  seed,  he  brings  oxen  to  the  field 
and  drives  them  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  until 
he  has  covered  all  the  ground  that  has  been  sown. 
The  feet  of  the  oxen  press  the  seed  into  the  soft  earth, 
and  his  barley  crop  is  planted. 

As  we  continue  our  walk,  we  see  farmers  at  work 
in  every  field.  These  are  busy  days,  and  not  a  minute 
can  be  wasted,  for  the  seed  must  be  sown  while  the 
soil  is  still  wet.  Here  are  great  fields  being  planted  to 
flax ;  for  Egypt  uses  much  linen  each  year,  and  the 


flax  crop  must  be  very  large.  Here  are  gardens 
with  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and  onions. 
Just  beyond  is  a  field  of  hemp  from  which  rope  and 
coarse  cloth  will  be  made.  In  the  next  field  a  farmer 
is  sowing  millet,  a  kind  of  grain  which  will  make  food 
for  his  animals. 

If  we  were  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  we  might  see 
cotton  or  rice  being  planted.  The  indigo  plant,  which 
gives  the  Egyptians  a  fine  blue  dye,  is  grown  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Bees  buzz  over  blossoming 
fields  and  make  the  honey  that  Egyptians  love. 

Stirring  the  soil.  —  During  the  months  from  Novem¬ 
ber  until  April  all  the  land  that  has  been  reached  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  like  a  beautiful  green  garden, 
with  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  grain  growing  to 
great  size  and  beauty.  Each  farmer  is  busy  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  for  after  the  planting  he  must  stir  the 
soil  with  his  wooden  hoe  or  plow  it  with  the  help  of  his 
oxen.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  ripe,  he  plants  another 
in  its  place.  He  keeps  it  moist  with  water  from  the 
river  or  from  an  irrigation  canal. 

Harvesting  the  crop.  —  April  has  come,  bringing 
the  harvest  season.  This  is  a  fine  time  to  take  another 
peep  at  our  little  village  on  the  Nile.  In  the  center 
of  the  village  is  an  open  space  with  a  hard  earth  floor. 


As  we  watch,  we  see  the  farmers  coming  with  their 
bundles  of  wheat.  These  have  been  cut  with  flint 
sickles  and  are  piled  on  the  earth  floor.  Now  another 
man  drives  his  oxen  on  to  the  floor  and  keeps  them 
moving  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  When  they 
stop,  he  prods  them  with  his  goad,  which  is  a  short, 
pointed  stick  that  he  carries  to  guide  them.  The  sharp 
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hoofs  of  the  animals  rub  the  coverings  from  the  seeds, 
and  in  this  simple  way  the  threshing  is  done. 

The  farmer  drives  his  oxen  off  the  floor,  and  a  whole 
group  of  other  men  come  trooping  on  with  wooden 
shovels  in  their  hands.  We  think  they  are  going  to 
to  gather  up  the  grain,  but  we  are  wrong.  The  grain 
must  first  be  winnowed,  which  means  that  the  straw 
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must  be  separated  from  the  seeds.  A  strong  wind 
is  blowing,  and  the  men  standing  in  a  circle  about  the 
threshing  floor  toss  shovelfuls  of  the  trampled  grain 
into  the  air.  The  light  straw  goes  sailing  away  in 
the  wind  while  the  heavy  seeds  fall  back  to  the  floor. 
Over  and  over  they  toss  the  grain  high  until  only 
seeds  are  left  on  the  floor.  Then  another  group  of 
men  with  little  brooms  sweep  up  these  grains  of  wheat 
and  put  them  into  bags. 

While  some  farmers  have  been  cutting  and  threshing 
the  wheat  and  barley,  others  have  harvested  the  flax, 
the  hemp,  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  earth  is 
growing  hard  and  dry  now,  and  the  days  are  very  hot. 
The  growing  season  is  over  in  Egypt  for  another  year, 
and  during  May  and  June,  until  the  waters  begin  to 
rise  again,  our  village  friends  will  stay  much  in  their 
houses  out  of  the  blazing  sun. 

Celebrating  the  harvest  feast.  —  But  one  important 
event  is  still  to  happen.  The  day  is  here  when  the 
last  of  the  crops  are  harvested,  so  it  is  time  for  the 
great  harvest  feast.  The  priest  offers  gifts  in  the  temple 
and  says  prayers  of  thanksgiving  to  the  village  gods, 
to  the  gods  of  the  state,  and  most  of  all  to  the  great 
god,  Osiris,  who,  he  thinks,  has  blessed  his  people  with 
.  a  rich  harvest.  The  village  folk  come  to  the  temple 
with  their  gifts  of  fruit,  flowers,  young  animals,  vege¬ 
tables,  sweet-smelling  oils,  grain,  wine,  milk,  cakes, 
and  all  manner  of  other  things.  They  offer  their 
gifts  with  prayers  and  songs.  When  all  the  gods  have 
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been  properly  thanked,  the  people  troop  back  to  their 
homes  to  make  merry  with  feasting,  dancing,  and 
games. 


The  People  and  Their  Government 

Egypt  in  the  Stone  Age.  —  Egypt  is  a  very  old 
country,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  is  thought 
that  men  lived  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  Stone  Age. 
These  people,  like  Stone  Age  people  everywhere, 
lived  very  simple  lives.  Their  only  homes  were  shelters 
made  of  reeds  or  caves  among  the  hills.  They  hunted 
wild  animals,  ate  their  flesh  raw,  and  wore  the  skins 
for  clothing  if  they  had  any  clothing  at  all.  In  later 
years  the  people  of  Egypt  made  many  changes.  They 
built  mud  huts  in  little  villages,  with  a  wall  around 
each  village  for  protection.  They  planted  grain, 
made  very  good  pottery,  and  twisted  reeds  into  mats, 
carpets,  beds,  chairs,  and  boats.  They  knew  how  to 
make  a  fire,  they  wove  cloth,  and  their  flint  weapons 
and  tools  were  very  fine. 

The  coming  of  new  people.  —  As  the  years  rolled 
by,  new  people  came  into  Egypt.  Some  came  to 
settle  near  the  Nile  River  because  they  had  heard 
of  the  fine  farming  there.  Some  came  to  settle  near 
the  seacoast  because  they  wanted  to  trade.  Many 
came  to  fight  and  conquer  the  people  already  in  Egypt. 
But  whether  they  came  in  peace  or  in  war,  each  group 
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brought  with  them  many  new  ideas  and  customs, 
and  each  helped  to  change  the  Egyptian  people  and 
their  ways. 

The  classes  of  the  people.  —  The  people  of  Egypt 
were  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
which  they  did.  It  was  the  custom  for  a  boy  to  do 
the  same  work  that  his  father  had  done.  For  this 
reason  it  was  very  hard  to  change  from  one  class  to 
another.  The  highest  class  in  the  country  was  that 
of  the  priests,  and  the  lowest  class  was  that  of  the 
swineherds.  These  were  the  people  who  took  care 
of  the  hogs,  and  all  the  other  Egyptians  looked  down 
upon  them  because  they  did  this  work.  The  men  in 
the  army  were  honored  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  farmers  were  treated  with  respect  because 
farming  was  so  important  in  Egypt. 

The  plan  of  the  government.  —  All  of  Egypt  was 
divided  into  districts.  Each  district  had  its  own 
laws,  its  own  canals  for  irrigation,  and  its  own  gods. 
Over  all  the  districts,  however,  was  the  king.  For 
a  long  time  there  were  two  kings.  One  was  called 
the  King  of  the  North,  and  the  other  the  King  of  the 
South.  By  and  by  the  King  of  the  South  conquered 
the  King  of  the  North  and  made  himself  the  ruler  of 
all  Egypt,  and  after  this  there  was  always  just  one  king. 

The  work  of  the  king.  —  The  king,  who  in  Egypt 
was  often  called  by  the  title  Pharaoh,  was  the  head  of 
each  of  the  several  districts.  He  was  also  thought 
to  be  related  to  the  gods.  The  people  prayed  that 
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he  might  have  a  long  life,  for  they  thought  that  the 
well-being  of  the  country  depended  upon  him.  Every¬ 
thing  in  his  court  was  done  with  much  show.  Any 
person  who  came  before  the  king  bowed  down  until 
his  head  touched  the  ground,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  said, 
he  “ smelt  the  earth.”  There  were  many  people  in 
his  court  to  serve  him,  such  as  chief  fan-bearer  and 
chief  secretary. 

The  life  of  a  king  was  not  easy,  even  though  he  had 
a  fine  palace  and  many  riches.  He  had  work  to  do  and 
there  were  many  rules  about  the  way  he  must  live. 
He  was  not  only  the  ruler  but  the  chief  priest  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  his  daily  duties  was  to  pray  and 
make  offerings  to  the  gods.  When  he  first  began  to 
rule,  he  had  to  travel  all  around  the  edge  of  his  country 
to  see  that  everything  was  as  it  should  be.  This  was 
called  “going  round  the  wall.”  He  traveled  a  great 
deal  at  other  times  too,  looking  at  the  public  build¬ 
ings  that  were  being  put  up  and  watching  the  work  of 
his  officers.  Most  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  tried  to  rule 
wisely  and  well,  and  many  of  them  greatly  improved 
the  country  and  were  loved  by  their  people. 
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The  laws.  —  The  Egyptians  had  a  great  many  laws. 
A  person  could  not  travel  from  one  place  to  another 
until  he  was  given  a  pass  by  an  officer.  No  one  could 
be  idle.  If  a  man  sold  his  grain  or  sheep  or  any  other 
thing,  he  must  tell  an  officer  and  have  it  written  down 
in  a  book.  If  he  sold  a  piece  of  land,  he  must  have 
fifteen  men  present  when  the  sale  was  made.  Anyone 
who  borrowed  money  must  give  his  father’s  tomb  to 
the  lender  until  the  money  was  paid  back. 

There  were  courts  where  cases  of  lawbreaking  were 
settled.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  being  fair  and 
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just.  The  punishment  most  often  used  for  people 
who  broke  the  laws  was  whipping,  but  sometimes 
they  were  sent  away  to  another  part  of  the  country 
or  put  at  hard  work.  Once  in  a  while  a  lawbreaker 
had  his  nose  or  hand  cut  off  as  a  punishment. 

New  Knowledge  and  New  Ways 

Making  bronze.  — As  time  went  on  men  everywhere 
found  better  ways  of  living,  but  Egypt  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  to  learn  many  of  these  new  ways. 
The  Egyptians  mixed  copper  and  tin  to  make  a  metal 
called  bronze.  From  this  they  made  tools,  weapons, 
and  many  other  things  that  caused  life  to  be  easier. 
The  time  when  bronze  came  to  be  much  used  instead 
of  stone  was  called  the  Bronze  Age.  Part  of  the  events 
told  in  this  story  happened  after  Egypt  had  passed 
into  the  Bronze  Age. 

Working  in  gold.  —  There  were  mines  in  Egypt 
from  which  the  people  took  gold,  and  they  became 
very  able  workers  in  this  metal.  They  made  and 
wore  rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces,  and  earrings. 
They  used  gold  for  vases  and  statues.  These  long- 
ago  Egyptians  learned  to  beat  gold  into  very  thin 
sheets  and  these  were  used  to  cover  wood,  silver, 


bronze,  and  stone.  No  people  have  ever  learned  to 
make  gold  sheets  that  are  thinner  or  more  beautiful 
than  those  hammered  out  by  these  workers  long  ago. 

Making  glass.  —  The  Egyptians  knew  how  to  make 
glass  more  than  3,800  years  ago.  Pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  tombs  show  men  making  bottles,  and  many 
articles  made  of  glass  have  been  found  in  ruins  and 
tombs.  Beads;  vases,  and  bottles  were  very  common. 
The  glassmakers  were  able  to  make  colored  glass 
which  looked  so  much  like  precious  stones  that  most 
people  could  not  tell  the  glass  from  the  jewels.  They 
made  pictures  by  putting  together  tiny  bits  of  colored 
glass.  Some  of  the  secrets  of  these  old  glassmakers 
died  with  them,  and  workers  in  glass  since  have  never 
been  able  to  find  what  these  secrets  were. 

Building  tombs  and  temples. — The  Egyptians 
learned  to  cut  stone  from  the  earth  and  to  build  with 
it.  Many  of  the  tombs  and  temples  are  still  standing 
today  to  show  how  well  the  Egyptians  did  this  work. 
Every  person  in  Egypt  wanted  more  than  anything 
else  to  have  a  fine  tomb  when  he  died.  Of  course 
the  kings  wanted  finer  ones  than  anyone  else ;  so  a 
Pharaoh  often  spent  great  amounts  and  took  his  whole 
lifetime  to  prepare  his  last  resting  place. 


The  best  known  of  all  the  tombs  built  by  the  kings 
were  the  pyramids,  which  still  stand  in  the  Egyptian 
desert.  There  are  several  of  these,  but  the  one  called 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  largest.  Many  years  after 
it  was  built  some  of  the  stones  on  the  outside  were 
taken  away  to  one  of  the  cities  to  make  buildings.  It 
is  still  four  hundred  fifty-one  feet  high,  and  the  base  is 
seven  hundred  fifty-five  feet  on  each  side.  On  the  in¬ 
side  are  rooms  where  the  bodies  of  the  royal  family  were 
laid.  The  stone  for  building  was  dragged  eight  miles 
across  the  sand  of  the  desert.  It  is  thought  that  it  took 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  twenty  years 
to  build  the  pyramid.  Men  must  have  been  forced  to 
work  on  it  during  the  season  of  the  overflow,  after  the 
harvest  was  over,  and  perhaps  at  other  times  too. 

The  Egyptians  loved  their  gods  and  many  temples 
were  built  for  worship.  These  not  only  tell  us  that 
the  people  were  religious  but  also  show  us  what  fine 
builders  they  were. 

Carving  stone.  —  Another  thing  that  the  Egyptians 
learned  to  do  very  well  was  to  carve  statues  from  stone. 
These  were  used  in  houses,  temples,  and  tombs.  The 
largest  piece  of  carving  that  they  ever  tried  was  what 


is  known  as  the  Sphinx.  This  still  stands  in  the  desert. 
It  has  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  man.  The 
body  is  one  hundred  fifty  feet  long,  the  face  is  fourteen 
feet  across,  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  seventy  feet 
above  the  ground.  No  one  today  knows  just  why  this 
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great  figure  was  made,  but  some  wise  men  think  that 
it  was  to  honor  the  sun  god.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
ruins  of  a  building  which  might  have  been  a  temple  were 
found  between  the  paws.  The  desire  of  the  Egyptians 
to  have  a  fine  resting  place  for  the  dead  and  to  honor 
the  gods  led  them  to  learn  much  about  building  and 
carving. 

Writing  books.  —  The  Egyptians  developed  a  system 
of  writing,  although  they  did  not  have  an  alphabet 
as  we  have  today.  They  made  a  kind  of  paper  called 
papyrus  from  the  reeds  growing  along  the  Nile  River. 
This  paper  was  put  together  in  long  strips  which  were 
fastened  at  each  end  to  sticks.  On  these  papyrus 
rolls  the  Egyptians  wrote  their  books.  As  a  book 
was  read,  it  was  unrolled  at  one  end  and  rolled  up  at 
the  other  end.  Many  of  these  books  were  kept  in 
libraries  and  some  may  still  be  seen.  From  them  and 
from  the  writing  carved  on  the  inside  of  the  tombs 
the  people  of  today  know  much  of  how  the  Egyptians 
lived.  It  is  thus  much  easier  to  learn  about  them 
than  to  learn  about  the  men  of  the  earlier  Dawn  Age 
who  could  not  write. 

Measuring  the  land.  —  When  the  Nile  overflowed 
each  year,  it  washed  away  the  lines  which  divided  the 
fields.  If  people  were  to  know  from  year  to  year 
what  was  their  own,  they  had  to  have  some  way  to 
find  these  marks  again.  To  make  this  possible,  they 
worked  out  a  plan  of  measuring  the  land  and  locating 
the  division  lines.  By  and  by,  when  you  are  older, 
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you  may  study  a  subject  which  had  its  beginning  in 
the  work  of  these  old  Egyptians  who  were  setting  up 
the  new  division  lines  after  the  overflow. 

Making  the  calendar.  —  If  they  were  to  know 
exactly  when  to  expect  the  Nile  to  rise,  the  Egyptians 
had  to  have  some  way  to  measure  time.  By  watching 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  and  the  changing  position 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  they  finally  made  a  calendar. 

Curing  by  medicine  or  magic.  —  The  Egyptians 
knew  something  of  how  to  cure  people  of  sickness. 
Perhaps  the  first  doctors  that  the  world  ever  had 
were  Egyptians.  Many  of  the  people  depended  upon 
magic,  however,  as  much  as  upon  doctors  to  keep  them 
well.  Because  they  believed  in  magic,  they  wore 
amulets.  These  were  charms  worn  either  to  keep  the 
wearer  from  sickness  or  to  bring  him  happiness  and 
good  fortune. 

The  effect  of  new  knowledge.  —  The  Egyptians 
learned  a  great  many  new  things  that  had  not  been 
known  in  the  world  before.  These  new  things  little 
by  little  changed  the  ways  of  living  in  Egypt,  and 
then  spread  out  to  other  countries  and  changed  life 
there  also.  Some  of  the  things  that  were  first  learned 
by  these  long-ago  people  have  come  down  to  the 
present  and  are  still  useful  today. 

Religious  Beliefs 

The  gods.  —  An  Egyptian  worshiped  many  gods. 
He  believed  that  certain  gods  watched  over  his  home. 
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Others  were  supposed  to  guard  his  village  or  city. 
He  believed  that  there  were  a  few  gods  so  great  that 
they  blessed  people  all  over  Egypt. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  gods  was  Osiris.  He 
was  sometimes  called  the  water  god  of  the  Nile  and 
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sometimes  the  god  of  growing  plants.  The  Egyptians 
knew  that  they  owed  the  crops,  which  grew  so  richly  in 
the  Nile  valley,  to  the  overflowing  waters.  When 
they  worshiped  Osiris,  they  were  really  giving  thanks 
for  the  blessing  and  gift  that  the  Nile  brought  to  their 
land.  Another  important  god  was  Re,  the  sun  god. 
When  the  Egyptians  worshiped  him,  they  were  giving 
thanks  for  the  sun  which  made  their  crops  grow  after 
the  water  came. 

The  beliefs  about  death.  —  The  Egyptians  believed 
very  firmly  in  a  life  after  death  in  which  they  would 
again  need  their  bodies.  Because  they  did  believe 
this,  they  thought  that  it  was  very  important  to  bury 
the  dead  carefully.  They  not  only  wanted  a  fine 
tomb,  but  they  placed  in  the  tomb  with  the  body  many 
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articles  which  the  dead  person  might  need  in  the  next 
world.  Some  of  these  were  food,  weapons,  bowls, 
vases,  and  jars  of  pottery,  and  the  tools  he  had  used 
in  life,  a  picture  or  little  statue  of  himself,  and  little 
figures  which  were  supposed  to  do  any  work  required 
of  him  in  the  future  world.  The  inside  of  the  tomb 
was  covered  with  pictures  and  carvings  which  told 
of  what  the  dead  person  had  done  in  life. 

The  body  was  very  carefully  prepared  so  that  it 
would  remain  always  as  it  was  when  put  into  the  tomb. 
After  being  treated  with  spices  and  medicines  each 
part  of  the  body,  and  finally  the  whole  body,  was 
wrapped  in  strips  of  linen.  Over  these  bands  of  linen, 
which  were  usually  put  on  to  form  a  pattern,  there 
was  a  stiff  cover  for  at  least  the  head  and  breast. 
This  was  painted  in  gay  colors  and  figures. 

A  body  treated  in  this  way  was  called  a  mummy, 
and  the  case  in  which  it  was  finally  placed  was  the 
mummy  case.  Tombs  have  been  opened  in  recent 
years  and  the  mummies  were  found  to  be  just  as  they 
were  many  years  ago,  so  the  Egyptians  were  successful 
in  preparing  their  dead  to  remain  always  the  same. 

Funerals  were  very  important  in  Egypt.  There 
was  a  long  procession  with  many  articles  carried  by 
priests  and  friends.  There  was  a  trial  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  dead  person  had  lived  as  he  should.  The 
priests  prayed  and  read  from  the  holy  books.  The 
family  and  friends  wept,  and  finally  the  mummy  case 
was  placed  in  the  tomb. 
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Dying  was  much  more  important  than  living  in 
Egypt.  This  idea  has  helped  people  today  to  know 
more  about  that  country,  for  much  of  our  knowledge 
has  come  from  studying  the  writing  and  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  tombs  and  the  articles  found  in  them. 

Homes  and  Home  Life 

Peeps  at  Egyptian  houses.  —  There  were  many 
kinds  of  houses  in  Egypt,  just  as  there  are  many  kinds 
in  this  country  today.  The  poor  had  simple  homes 
and  lived  much  out  of  doors,  while  people  with  more 
money  had  more  comfortable  houses  and  the  rich 
had  very  large,  beautiful  estates.  Would  it  not  be 
fun  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  again  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years  and  go  sailing  away  across  the  sea  to  call 


upon  some  of  our  Egyptian  friends?  You  can  do 
just  that  if  you  will  play  the  magic  game  of  make- 
believe,  which  carries  you  on  the  wings  of  fancy  into 
the  long  ago. 

Visiting  a  swineherd.  —  The  first  house  where  our 
magic  brings  us  to  call  is  one  of  the  poorest  homes 
in  all  Egypt,  for  its  owner  is  a  swineherd.  It  is  on 
the  edge  of  a  village  not  far  from  the  Nile  River. 
The  owner  makes  us  welcome,  for  even  the  poorest 
Egyptians  are  glad  to  have  guests.  We  find  as  we 
look  about  that  the  walls  are  made  of  reeds,  which 
grow  thickly  along  the  Nile.  A  little  mud  spread 
over  the  reeds,  a  roof  of  palm  leaves,  and  a  hard  earth 
floor  make  the  little  house  complete.  The  furnishings 
are  as  simple  as  the  house :  a  pile  of  reeds  for  a  bed, 
a  couple  of  stools,  a  table,  and  some  pots  and  jars. 

Our  swineherd  is  dressed  in  poor,  rough  clothes,  and 
he  does  not  always  have  enough  to  eat ;  but  he  is  very 
kind  and  offers  to  show  us  his  swine.  We  find  fat 
little  pigs,  middle-sized  pigs,  and  big  hogs  in  his  pens 
and  pastures.  He  tells  us  many  things  about  them 
all,  and  we  feel  that  even  though  he  is  poor  and  de¬ 
spised  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  his  business. 
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Visiting  a  poulterer.  —  We  go  on  down  the  dusty 
path  to  make  another  call,  this  time  stopping  at  the 
door  of  a  little  round  mud  hut.  As  we  enter,  we  find 
a  floor  of  rough  boards  made  from  the  date-palm  tree. 
This  same  tree  has  given  its  branches  and  leaves  to 
form  a  roof  upon  which  a  coating  of  mud  has  been 
laid.  This  is  the  home  of  a  poulterer,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  a  man  who  raises  chickens.  His  wife 
asks  us  to  sit  upon  Stools  and  chairs,  but  the  members 
of  the  family  sit  on  the  floor  as  we  talk.  There  is 
not  much  more  furniture  than  we  found  in  the  home 
of  the  swineherd. 

The  poulterer  tells  us  about  his  chickens  and  takes 
us  to  see  the  rooms  back  of  his  house  where  the  eggs 
are  spread.  The  little,  low  rooms  made  of  sundried 
mud  bricks  are  warm,  and  with  a  lamp  put  in  them  the 
eggs  are  kept  almost  as  warm  as  if  they  were  under  a 
hen.  By  turning  the  eggs  each  day  and  being  very 
careful  with  them  the  poulterer  will  get  baby  chickens 
from  about  one  third  of  them. 

We  wonder  that  a  man  who  is  wise  enough  to  do  all 
this  is  willing  to  live  in  such  a  simple  house.  He  tells 
us  that  it  is  more  important  to  have  a  fine  tomb  when 
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he  is  dead  than  a  fine  house  while  he  is  living,  so  he 
is  saving  everything  that  he  can  to  build  a  beautiful 
tomb  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

Visiting  a  farmer.  —  Our  next  stop  is  at  the  home  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer.  We  find  that  the  low,  square  house 
has  been  planned  for  coolness,  for  this  is  a  hot  country. 
The  house  is  built  of  sundried  bricks.  There  is  a  flat 
roof  upon  which  the  family  spends  much  time  after 
sunset.  There  is  a  courtyard,  with  high  mud  walls 
and  gates  that  are  locked  at  night.  The  house  stands 
on  one  side  of  this  courtyard,  and  the  granaries  are 
around  the  other  sides.  These  are  the  places  where 
the  grain  is  stored.  Each  granary  is  round  at  the 
bottom  and  comes  to  a  point  at  the  top.  The  bottom 
is  about  six  feet  wide.  Our  farmer  friend  and  his 
wife  meet  us  in  the  courtyard,  and  we  are  glad  to  stop 
here  for  a  time  because  so  much  is  happening.  At 
one  side  women  are  taking  the  grain  from  the  granary 
and  grinding  it  in  a  stone  mill ;  a  little  farther  on 
another  woman  is  mixing  bread  from  the  newly  crushed 
meal.  Tall  pottery  jars  and  great  round  bowls  used 
in  carrying  water  are  stored  here. 

The  farmer’s  wife  takes  us  into  her  house,  where  we 
notice  for  the  first  time  that  there  are  only  a  few  small 


windows  and  that  these  are  on  the  north  wall.  We 
think  that  this  would  make  a  very  dark,  hot  house. 
The  lady  tells  us,  however,  that  in  Egypt  the  sun 
is  so  bright  and  hot  that  if  there  were  large  win¬ 
dows  on  sunny  walls  we  could  not  stay  in  the  house. 
The  walls  on  the  inside  of  the  house  are  painted  blue. 
The  stone  floors  feel  delightfully  cool  to  our  feet  after 
the  hot  courtyard  outside. 

There  are  several  rooms,  all  with  comfortable  fur¬ 
niture.  Mats  are  scattered  here  and  there.  Low 


benches  near  the  walls  are  cushioned,  and  there  are 
chairs  as  well  as  stools.  The  wooden  beds  are  low, 
with  leather  strips  laced  back  and  forth  from  one  side 
to  the  other  in  place  of  springs.  We  decide  that  we 
do  not  want  to  stay  overnight,  for  the  beds  are  short, 
and  we  would  need  to  draw  up  our  knees,  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  do,  in  order  to  sleep  in  them.  We  should  not 
like  the  pillow,  either,  for  it  is  a  wooden  block  hollowed 
out  to  support  the  head.  There  is  a  table  where  the 
food  is  served  after  it  has  been  cooked.  The  open 
fire  is  laid  against  the  wall  with  a  few  bricks  to  hold 
the  cooking  pots. 
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We  are  glad  when  the  farmer’s  wife  opens  her  carved 
and  painted  wooden  chests  and  shows  us  the  piles 
of  linen  that  she  has  spun  and  woven  from  her  own 
flax.  She  tells  us  that  every  Egyptian  family  needs 
much  linen  because  it  is  used  both  for  clothing  and  for 
wrapping  the  dead. 

It  has  been  fun  to  visit  in  this  comfortable  home 
so  different  from  those  of  the  swineherd  and  poulterer. 

Visiting  an  army  officer.  —  Our  journey  leads  us 
now  to  the  home  of  a  wealthy  army  officer.  This 
great  house  and  its  gardens  standing  at  the  edge  of  a 
city  have  a  wall  around  them.  A  servant  opens  the 
gate  for  us,  and  as  we  step  inside  we  almost  lose  our 
breath  at  the  beauty  before  us.  The  gardens  are 
bright  with  flowers  and  green  with  trees  and  bushes. 
Peach  trees  grow  along  the  walls,  and  the  ripe  fruit 
hangs  like  golden  balls  in  the  sunshine.  There  are 
lakes  and  canals  that  hold  water  for  irrigating  the 
gardens,  and  as  we  walk  along  these  the  fish  come  glid¬ 
ing  to  the  surface.  The  servant  who  is  leading  us 
to  the  house  points  to  a  rowboat  on  one  lake  and  tells 
us  that  his  master  sometimes  likes  the  sport  of  rowing 
out  on  the  lake  and  spearing  the  fish. 

The  house  is  a  great  square  building  covered  with 
stucco  and  painted  a  bright  yellow.  Columns,  like 
those  found  in  the  temples,  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  which  is  painted  a  bright  blue  color.  We  enter 
the  door  and  find  inside  a  short  hall  which  leads  to  an 
open  courtyard  where  more  flowers  and  trees  grow. 
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Around  this  courtyard  there  are  many  rooms.  The 
army  officer  meets  us  in  a  room  near  the  door  where  all 
guests  are  received.  We  go  with  him  through  the 
house  and  find  that  there  are  rooms  where  the  men 
of  the  family  live,  rooms  for  the  women,  rooms  for 
guests,  offices,  rooms  for  servants,  kitchens,  sitting 
rooms,  and  many  storerooms.  The  walls  are  painted, 
the  floors  have  rich  rugs,  and  there  are  beautiful 
beds,  chairs,  tables,  couches,  statues,  and  pottery 
bowls  and  jars.  The  few  windows  are  on  the  north 
and  have  coverings  to  keep  out  the  heat  and  light. 

Of  even  more  interest  than  the  house  are  the  grounds 
at  the  back.  Here  we  find  the  wine  presses  in  which 
the  grapes  are  made  into  wine,  the  house  where  the 
barley  is  turned  into  a  drink,  the  granaries,  the  vege- 


table  gardens,  the  cattle  bams,  and  the  huts  where  the 
servants  live.  Everything  that  we  see  tells  us  how 
happy  and  comfortable  our  friends  are. 

When  we  have  seen  the  gardens,  we  go  again  to  the 
cool  court  in  the  center  of  the  house.  There  we  have 
a  pleasant  surprise.  The  little  boy  and  girl  of  the 
house  are  waiting  to  play  with  us.  Should  we  like 
to  have  a  game  of  ball,  or  would  it  be  more  fun  to  play 
with  dolls?  We  think  it  would  be  fun  to  do  both,  so 
they  bring  the  leather  ball  which  we  throw  and  catch. 
But  we  do  want  to  see  what  kind  of  doll  a  little  Egyp¬ 
tian  girl  had  four  thousand  years  ago,  so  off  we  run 
to  the  dolls  under  the  tree.  They  are  made  of  wood 
with  gay,  painted  faces,  but  our  little  friends  say  that 
the  poor  children  often  make  their  dolls  of  clay  from 
the  river  bank. 


The  little  boy  tells  us  that  he  has  to  work  very 
hard  in  school,  and  that  learning  the  Egyptian  writing 
is  hardest  of  all.  He  has  to  say  his  lessons  over  and 
over  until  he  knows  them  by  heart,  and  if  he  does 
not  know  them  well  he  gets  a  hard  whipping.  Maybe 
after  all  We  are  glad  that  we  are  only  visiting  and  not 
living  in  the  long  ago. 

Attending  a  party.  —  The  best  surprise  of  all  is 
waiting  for  us  now.  Our  little  friends  tell  us  that 
their  father  and  mother  are  giving  a  dinner  party  at 
twelve  o’clock.  Children  are  too  young  to  be  guests, 
but  we  may  all  watch  from  the  courtyard  if  we  will  be 
very  quiet.  We  promise  gladly  and  slip  down  on  the 
soft  cool  grass  with  eyes  wide  open. 

The  chariots  in  which  the  guests  ride  are  already 
beginning  to  stop  outside  the  gates,  and  we  can  see 
the  servants  putting  down  a  stool  for  each  person  to 
step  down  upon.  Then  the  horses  go  trotting  away, 
and  the  guests  come  through  the  gardens  into  the 
house.  As  each  one  enters,  his  hands  and  feet  are 
washed  by  a  servant,  who  carries  the  water  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  golden  basin.  He  leaves  his  sandals  and  goes  to 
meet  the  host.  Then  a  servant  comes  to  pour  sweet¬ 
smelling  oil  on  the  head  of  each  guest,  and  another  hands 
out  wreaths  of  fresh  flowers.  In  the  courtyard  a  band 
of  musicians  has  begun  to  play.  Some  blow  on  flutes, 


others  shake  the  tambourines,  while  many  pick  the 
strings  of  guitars,  harps,  and  lyres.  The  musicians 
sing  as  the  guests  drink  wine  and  talk. 

The  servants  are  carrying  in  the  tables  now  with 
dishes  and  food  on  them.  There  is  a  dish  of  beef  and 
vegetables  in  the  center.  After  a  prayer  *to  Osiris 
each  guest  takes  a  piece  of  wheat  bread  and  dips  it 
into  the  meat  and  vegetables  as  his  turn  comes.  There 
is  a  spoon  for  each  person,  and  when  this  is  not  enough 
he  uses  his  hand.  The  servants  bring  cakes,  fruit, 
and  more  wine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  a  bowl  in 
which  each  guest  again  washes  his  hands.  The  music 
is  still  playing  in  the  courtyard  and  the  guests  have 
begun  to  dance,  when  we  say  good-by  to  our  little 
friends  and  slip  away  on  our  journey  from  long-ago 
Egypt  to  our  land  and  time. 

The  end  of  the  journey.  —  Perhaps  you  have  won¬ 
dered  as  you  paid  a  make-believe  visit  to  these  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  knew  so  much  and  could  do  so  many  kinds 
of  work,  what  finally  became  of  them.  They  were 
conquered  by  another  nation,  and  for  a  great  many 
years  they  did  not  have  a  government  of  their  own. 
Although  they  do  rule  themselves  today,  their  country 
is  not  now  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Long  ago,  however,  this  land,  which  was  itself  the 
gift  of  a  river,  gave  the  world  a  gift  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  ways  of  working. 
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Check  Tests 


I.  This  is  a  matching  test.  Each  sentence  has  a  word 
left  out.  The  words  which  belong  in  the  sentences  are  given 
below.  Number  your  paper  from  1  to  8.  After  number  1  • 
on  your  paper  write  the  word  which  belongs  in  sentence 
Number  1.  Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  sentences. 
Do  not  copy  the  sentences. 

1.  Each  year  when  the  rains  come,  the  Nile  River _ 

2.  One  gift  which  the  Nile  brings  to  Egypt  is _ 

3.  A  second  gift  which  the  Nile  brings  is _ 

4.  The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in _ 

5.  The  planting  begins  in _ 

6.  The  farmer  sows  his  grain  by _ 

7.  The  farmer  threshes  his  grain  with  the  help  of  his _ 

8.  After  the  harvest  is  finished,  the  people _ 

water  hand  June  oxen 

November  celebrate  soil  overflows 

II.  This  is  another  matching  test.  Number  your  paper 
from  1  to  14.  Copy  on  your  paper  only  the  word  or  phrase 
which  belongs  in  each  sentence. 

1.  The  people  of  Egypt  were  divided  into _ according 

to  the  kind  of  work  which  they  did. 

2.  Egypt  was  divided  into _ 

3.  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  king  who  was  called  the _ 

4.  The  king  was  also  the _ of  Egypt. 

*  5.  Egypt  had _ which  people  had  to  obey. 

6.  Copper  and  tin  mixed  make _ 

7.  The  Egyptians  made  the  best _ that  any  people 

have  ever  made. 
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3,  An  Egyptian  wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  have 
a  fine _ 

9.  The  best-known  piece  of  building  done  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  the _ 

10.  The  largest  piece  of  carving  done  by  the  Egyptians 

was  the _ 

11.  The  Egyptians  wrote  on  material  called _ 

12.  The  books  were  in  the  form  of  long _ 

13.  Because  the  Nile  washed  away  the  lines  which  divided 

fields,  the  Egyptians  learned  to _ 

14.  By  watching  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  and  the 

changes  of  sun  and  moon,  the  Egyptians  made  a _ 


glassware 
classes 
many  laws 
Great  Pyramid 


calendar 
chief  priest 
Pharaoh 
rolls 


Sphinx  measure  land 

papyrus  districts 
tomb  bronze 


III.  Take  this  test  just  as  you  have  the  two  above. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  gods  in  whom  the  Egyptians  believed 

was _ 

2.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a _ 

3.  A  body  prepared  for  the  tomb  was  called  a _ 

4.  The  house  of  the  swineherd  was  made  of _ 

5.  The  house  of  the  poulterer  was  made  of _ 

6.  A  poulterer  raised _ 

7.  The  farmer  built  his  house  of _ 

8.  The  house  of  the  army  officer  was  covered  with _ 

9.  The  rich  people  rode  in _ 

10.  The  Egyptian  army  officer  had _ to  make  his 

party  gay. 


music 

life  after  death 
date  palms  and  mud 


Osiris  stucco  sun-dried  bricks 
chariots  mummy  reeds  and  mud 
chickens 


f 


A  Word  Game 

Choose  one  word  from  the  group  of  three  which  means 
much  the  same  as  the  first  word  in  the  line. 

1.  overflow  (drink,  flood,  flower) 

2.  irrigation  (raining,  ironing,  watering) 

3.  goad  (toad,  stick,  weapon) 

4.  canal  (can,  water,  ditch) 

5.  Pharaoh  (King,  Sphinx,  park) 

6.  granary  (grand,  well,  storehouse) 

7.  swine  (hogs,  sheep,  wine) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


I 
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Some  Things  to  Do 

Make  a  picture  map  of  the  Nile  valley.  Show  the 
river  in  blue,  the  narrow  strip  of  country  on  either  side 
that  is  watered  by  the  river  in  green,  and  the  desert 
in  yellow.  Draw  and  color  tiny  pictures  to  suggest 
some  of  the  plants,  animals,  people,  and  things  which 
you  might  see  in  Egypt. 

Use  brown  wrapping  paper  to  make  a  set  of  large  pic¬ 
tures,  each  of  which  will  show  a  scene  from  Egyptian 
life ;  for  example,  the  procession  going  to  the  temple  to 
give  thanks  for  the  water,  the  men  working  on  the 
pyramid,  the  threshing  of  the  wheat.  Colored  black¬ 
board  crayon  makes  bright  pictures  on  such  paper. 

Act  some  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  story,  without 
using  words. 

Choose  one  interesting  thing  that  the  Egyptians  did, 
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and  make  a  little  talk  about  it  to  the  class.  Perhaps 
you  can  find  pictures  to  show  when  you  give  the  talk. 

5.  Build  an  Egyptian  scene  on  a  table  or  on  the  floor. 
Make  a  picture  on  heavy  cardboard  to  put  at  the  back 
of  the  scene.  Figures  of  people  may  be  made  from 
clotnespins,  clay,  or  paper.  Try  to  make  date-palm 
trees  and  Egyptian  houses. 

6.  Make  a  pyramid  and  the  Sphinx  from  clay.  Perhaps 
you  can  use  them  in  your  table  scene. 

7.  Make  a  roll  to  show  the  kind  of  book  a  little  Egyptian 
boy  read.  Try  to  use  it  in  the  scenes  that  you  act. 

8.  Write  eight  sentences  about  Egypt.  In  each  sentence 
tell  one  thing  that  the  people  learned  how  to  do.  Do 
not  copy  any  sentences  from  the  book. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

If  you  like  fairy  stories,  try  Sokar  and  the  Crocodile,  by 
Alice  W.  Howard. 

If  you  are  a  very  good  reader,  you  will  like  Egypt  and  Her 
Neighbors,  by  Susie  M.  Best. 

An  easy  book  is  Inventions  and  Discoveries  of  Ancient 
Times,  by  William  L.  Nida. 

Look  also  in  these  books  : 

How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  Book  Two  —  Mar¬ 
garet  E.  Wells 

Marts  Long  Climb  —  Marion  F.  Lansing 

From  Then  Till  Now —  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz 

The  Princess  Runs  Away  —  Alice  W.  Howard 

The  First  Days  of  Knowledge  —  Frederic  Arnold  Rummer 
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WESTERN  ASIA  IN  OLDEN  TIMES 

If  you  were  to  travel  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
through  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  you 
would  come  to  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  Here 
there  is  a  region  that  had  such  an  important  part  in 
the  early  history  of  the  world  that  it  is  often  called  a 
Cradle  of  Civilization.  In  the  very  early  ages  people 
in  this  part  of  the  world  learned  better  and  more 
comfortable  ways  to  live.  We  call  this  knowledge  of 
better  ways  to  live  civilization.  The  civilization  that 
was  cradled  in  the  rich  valleys  and  along  the  seacoasts 
of  western  Asia  finally  spread  over  much  of  the  world. 

As  you  read  the  stories  of  the  early  people  who  lived 
in  this  region,  you  will  want  to  find  what  gift  each  had 
to  make  to  the  growing  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  Land  of  Bricks 

The  gift  of  the  rivers.  —  The  richest  part  of  this 
region  was  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  that  lay 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rivers.  These 
streams  overflowed  each  year  when  the  melting  snows 
in  the  mountains  swelled  them  until  they  rose  above 
their  banks.  As  the  waters  swept  over  the  valley, 
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they  carried  a  load  of  soil  to  spread  on  the  plain,  which 
grew  richer  year  by  year. 

This  river  valley  had  warm  days  during  most  of 
the  year.  At  some  seasons  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell. 
The  people  learned  very  soon  to  turn  the  waters  of 
the  overflow  into  irrigation  ditches,  so  that  they  could 
have  water  for  their  crops  during  the  dry  season. 

This  rich  valley  was  the  gift  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  rivers,  just  as  Egypt  was  the  gift  of  the  Nile 
River.  You  already  know  that  the  people  of  the  Nile 
valley  became  civilized  at  a  very  early  time ;  for  much 
the  same  reason  these  people  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  valley  had  also  learned  better  ways  of  living 
long  before  much  of  the  world  was  civilized. 

Because  it  was  such  a  good  place  in  which  to  live, 
many  people  fought  over  this  river  valley.  In  the 
course  of  the  years  it  was  conquered  and  settled  by 
several  different  races.  The  name  by  which  it  is  best 
known  is  Babylonia,  so  we  shall  call  the  people  who 
lived  there  Babylonians.  We  must  remember  that  as 
new  people  conquered  and  settled  the  land  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  ways  of  the  Babylonians  slowly  changed. 


Why  was  this  little  land  of  Babylonia  so  well  suited 
to  be  a  cradle  of  civilization?  What  gifts  of  knowledge 
did  its  people  give  to  the  world?  These  questions 
will  be  in  your  minds  as  you  once  more  turn  your 
thoughts  back  across  the  years  and  try  to  see  Baby¬ 
lonia  as  it  was  when  people  first  began  to  be  civilized. 

The  fields  and  farms.  —  As  we  travel  over  the 
country,  the  fields  stretch  out  on  either  side  like  green 
and  yellow  robes.  The  plain  is  very  flat  and  very 
rich.  Crops  therefore  grow  in  great  abundance  wher¬ 
ever  the  waters  from  the  irrigation  canals  go.  The 
barley,  millet,  and  wheat  are  already  turning  from 
green  to  gold  in  the  hot  sun.  Meadows  are  filled 
with  tall  grass  on  which  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  feeding. 
We  find  gardens  and  date-palm  trees  near  each  house. 
The  palm  tree  is  very  valuable  to  the  Babylonian. 
From  its  fruit  he  makes  both  food  and  drink.  He 
uses  the  stones  for  fuel.  From  the  wood  he  gets  all 
of  his  lumber,  and  from  the  leaves  he  weaves  mats. 

The  farmers  are  working  in  the  fields  with  their 
oxen  much  as  the  Egyptians  did.  Sometimes,  as  they 
work,  they  sing  to  their  faithful  beasts. 

The  houses.  —  Wherever  we  go,  we  see  brick  houses. 
These  are  so  common  that  this  country  may  very 
rightly  be  called  “The  Land  of  Bricks.”  Do  you 
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wonder  why  we  see  no  houses  of  stone  or  wood  ?  The 
soil  in  this  country  has  all  been  brought  by  the  over¬ 
flowing  rivers.  There  is  no  stone  near  the  surface 
and,  except  for  the  palm  trees,  little  wood.  Since 
they  lacked  these  building  materials,  the  Babylonians 
had  to  find  something  else  to  use.  They  turned  to 
the  one  thing  that  they  had  in  great  plenty,  the  clay 
soil  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  They  made  this 
into  sun-baked  bricks.  By  and  by  they  learned  to 
bake  the  bricks  in  fire  and  even  to  make  them  with  a 
surface  that  was  smooth  and  shiny. 

We  notice  that  each  house  is  shaped  like  a  long, 
narrow  box.  The  houses  are  usually  only  one  story 
high  and  often  have  no  windows.  The  Babylonians 
have  to  build  their  houses  in  a  style  which  is  suited 
to  the  use  of  bricks.  The  walls  are  thick.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  stands  a  round  brick  column. 

We  are  told  that  long  ago  the  houses  had  columns 
made  of  the  trunks  of  the  palm  trees,  but  when  builders 
became  wiser  they  learned  how  to  make  these  of  bricks 
instead.  From  this  simple  beginning  came  a  new  style 
in  building.  All  the  houses  stand  on  platforms,  built 
sometimes  of  heaped-up  clay  and  reeds  and  sometimes 
of  brick.  This  seems  very  odd  until  we  remember  that 
the  rivers  overflow  each  year,  and  these  platforms  raise 
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the  houses  above  the  waters.  A  village  or  city  street 
looks  very  gay,  for  the  houses  are  painted  in  bright 
colors. 

We  stop  at  the  home  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  and 
are  glad  to  have  a  peep  at  the  inside  of  his  house. 
There  are  many  chairs  and  couches  covered  with 
cushions  and  beautiful  cloth,  on  which  patterns  have 
been  worked  with  thread.  There  are  rugs  on  the  floors, 
beds  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  and  tables  here  and  there 
to  hold  the  vases  and  lamps.  The  vases  contain 


food,  drink,  perfumes,  and  the  sweet  oils  with  which 
the  people  rub  their  bodies.  Vases  are  made  of  stone, 
clay,  bronze,  and  copper,  and  a  few  are  of  silver  and 
gold.  We  are  interested  in  the  lamp  by  which  the 
merchant  works  at  his  writing.  It  is  made  of  half  a 
sea  shell  filled  with  oil,  and  it  has  a  piece  of  cloth 
hanging  over  one  side.  When  the  end  of  this  cloth  is 
lighted,  the  oil  which  has  come  through  it  burns.  In 
the  women’s  rooms  we  find  mirrors  made  of  copper, 
and  in  the  kitchen  copper  kettles,  cups,  jars,  and  dishes. 
Our  merchant  friend  tells  us  that  hifs  servant  shaves 
him  with  a  copper  razor,  and  his  wife  uses  copper 
hairpins  in  her  hair. 

The  palaces  and  temples.  —  The  Babylonians  used 
brick  of  the  same  kind  to  build  the  temples  for  their 
gods  and  the  palaces  for  their  kings.  These  differed 
from  their  own  homes  in  being  built  many  stories  high. 
The  people  felt  that  they  paid  the  god  more  honor  if 
they  lifted  his  temple  high  above  the  plain. 


One  of  the  long-ago  kings  made  a  garden  in  his 
palace  that  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
He  had  married  a  bride  from  a  land  of  mountains, 
and  she  was  unhappy  on  the  flat  plains  of  Babylon. 
To  make  her  think  of  her  mountain  home,  he  built  for 
her  a  beautiful  garden  which  rose  by  steps,  one  above 
the  other,  from  the  plain.  This  Hanging  Garden  of 
Babylon,  as  it  was  called,  showed  that  the  Babylonians 
had  great  skill  in  building  with  sun-dried  bricks. 

The  cuneiform  writing.  —  The  soil  of  Babylon  gave 
crops  to  the  farmers  and  bricks  for  the  builders,  but 
it  had  another  gift  which  was  perhaps  even  more 
important.  The  Babylonians  had  need  for  some  way 
to  make  records.  They  met  this  need  by  using  once 
more  the  ever-present  clay.  It  was  shaped  into  tablets. 
While  these  were  still  damp,  writing  was  cut  into 
their  surface  with  a  small  pointed  stick  called  a  stylus. 
This  writing  is  now  called  cuneiform,  which  means 
wedge-shaped. 

The  clay  tablets  were  of  many  sizes  and  shapes. 
Some  looked  rather  like  bricks ;  some  had  six  sides ; 
many  were  square ;  and  others  were  round.  Tablets 
for  long  messages  were  large,  while  those  for  short 
ones  were  small. 

Many  of  these  tablets  have  been  found  by  people 
who  have  dug  into  the  buried  ruins  of  old  Babylonian 
cities.  These  tablets  show  that  the  Babylonians  wrote 
down  all  sorts  of  things  just  as  we  do  today.  There 
are  records  of  the  sale  of  land,  lists  of  the  sheep  owned 
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by  a  farmer,  letters,  receipts  given  when  money  was 
paid,  promises  to  return  money  that  had  been  borrowed, 
lists  of  goods  bought  and  sold,  stories,  poems,  prayers, 
and  songs.  Even  such  a  simple  thing  as  a  list  of  the 
clothes  sent  to  be  washed  has  been  found.  It  is  from 
these  records  written  on  clay  tablets  that  people  today 
have  gained  most  of  their  knowledge  about  life  in  the 
Babylonia  of  long  ago. 

The  Babylonians  wrote  books  on  these  clay  tablets. 
They  numbered  the  tablets  so  that  the  reader  would 
be  able  to  follow  the  story  easily.  These  books  were 
stored  in  baskets  in  the  libraries,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  cities.  Taking  a  book  from  the  library 
in  Babylonia  meant  carrying  a  whole  basket  of  clay 
bricks. 

The  seals.  —  The  use  of  clay  tablets  as  a  surface 
for  writing  brought  about  another  custom.  Each 
person  who  wrote  a  letter  or  record  wanted  to  sign  it 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  his.  To  meet  this  need 
seals  came  into  use.  They  were  made  of  clay,  bone, 
or  stone  and  were  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  man’s 
finger.  Around  the  outside  surface  of  each  a  picture 
was  carved.  This  might  show  animals,  men,  gods,  or 
anything  that  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  When 
this  seal  was  rolled  over  a  wet  clay  tablet,  it  left  this 


picture  in  the  clay.  The  Babylonian  marked  his  letter 
or  record  with  his  seal  for  the  same  reason  that  people 
now  sign  their  names  to  letters  and  papers. 

The  scribes.  —  The  men  who  could  read  and  write 
the  cuneiform  writing  were  called  scribes.  They  were 
very  important,  for  they  had  to  write  all  the  records 
and  attend  to  many  business  matters  for  people  who 
could  not  write.  They  also  took  care  of  the  libraries. 
They  were  very  proud  of  their  knowledge. 

The  cuneiform  writing  was  very  hard  to  learn,  for 
the  wedge-shaped  marks  could  be  put  down  in  hundreds 
of  ways.  A  man  had  to  study  many  years  to  become  a 
scribe.  The  Babylonians  had  an  old  saying  which 
showed  how  hard  it  was  to  learn  the  cuneiform  writing. 
It  said,  “He  who  would  do  the  best  work  in  the  school 
of  the  scribes  must  rise  like  the  dawn.”  That  the 
scribes  were  greatly  respected  was  shown  by  another 
saying,  “He  who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  tablet 
writing  shall  shine  like  the  sun.” 

The  schools.  —  Would  you  like  to  have  a  peep  at  a 
school?  Then  make  believe  that  you  have  slipped 
through  time  and  space  into  a  Babylonian  temple  of 
long  ago.  There  we  shall  find  the  school,  attended 
by  both  boys  and  girls  from  well-to-do  families.  It  is 
early  morning  as  we  enter,  but  already  the  children 
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are  sitting  on  the  floor  around  their  teacher’s  feet. 
He  is  asking  them  questions  and  they  repeat  the  answers 
together,  saying  them  over  and  over. 

When  this  lesson  is  finished,  the  master  sends  the 
pupils  to  their  places  and  one  boy  brings  a  jar  from 
the  corner.  What  can  this  be?  The  boy  reaches  into 
it  and  brings  out  a  piece  of  wet  clay.  He  gives  it  to 
another  pupil  who  begins  to  pat  it  into  a  flat,  round 
cake.  Then  in  turn  each  child  receives  a  bit  of  the 
clay  and  makes  it  into  a  little  tablet.  Each  of  the 
younger  children  has  a  model  written  on  his  tablet  by 
the  teacher.  These  small  pupils  then  sit  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  and  practice  making  wedges  and  signs.  The 
older  children  are  writing  from  memory  on  their  clay 
tablets.  They  are  now  able  to  make  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  as  they  practice.  We  see  them  making  lists  of 
countries,  cities,  rivers,  stars,  gods,  and  plants.  They 
are  learning  geography  as  well  as  writing. 

While  the  writing  practice  is  going  on,  the  master 
calls  a  group  of  the  largest  boys  to  him.  We  are 
surprised  to  hear  them  studying  an  arithmetic  lesson 
about  weights  and  measures.  They  are  doing  this 
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because  in  a  land  where  rivers  overflow 
each  year  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
build  canals  and  measure  land.  These 
boys  may  some  day  be  engineers  and 
help  do  this  work. 

The  laws.  —  There  were  other  ways 
in  which  the  Babylonians  showed  that 
they  were  a  wise  people.  They  made 
very  careful  laws  and  wrote  them  down  in  their  cunei¬ 
form  writing.  There  were  courts  where  any  man  who 
was  thought  to  have  broken  a  law  could  be  tried.  When 
Babylon  was  conquered  and  ruled  by  King  Hammurabi, 
he  had  the  laws  of  earlier  years  studied.  The  best  of 
these  were  put  together  in  a  collection  that  was  after¬ 
ward  called  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  This  code, 
or  collection  of  laws,  was  cut  on  a  large  stone  which 
was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the  chief  god.  There  any 
man  who  wanted  to  know  the  laws  might  read  them. 

Many  of  these  laws  were  fair  and  just,  but  some  of 
them  seem  very  cruel  to  us  today.  They  made  death 
the  punishment  for  many  acts.  For  example  : 

“He  who  steals  from  the  temple  or  palace  shall  be 
killed.” 

“The  mason  (builder)  who  builds  a  house  which 
falls  down  and  kills  the  inmate  (person  living  in  the 
house)  shall  be  put  to  death.” 

Other  cruel  punishments  are  suggested  in  these  laws : 

“If  a  man  destroys  the  eye  of  another,  his  own  eye 
shall  be  destroyed.” 
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“  If  a  man  strikes  his  father,  his  hand  shall  be  cut  off.” 

The  law  was  not  the  same  for  the  rich  and  poor. 
One  law  which  shows  this  stated  that  if  a  man  knocked 
out  the  tooth  of  a  rich  man  his  own  tooth  should  be 
knocked  out,  but  if  he  knocked  out  the  tooth  of  a 
poor  man  he  need  only  pay  a  small  fine.  Even  though 
some  of  the  laws  seem  hard,  they  helped  the  Babylonians 
to  become  better  civilized. 

The  workers  and  traders.  —  The  Babylonians 
learned  how  to  make  many  things.  They  spun  and 
wove  the  wool  from  their  sheep  into  beautiful  cloth 
and  rugs.  They  made  the  skins  of  their  cattle  into 
leather.  They  worked  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
bronze,  although  they  got  the  metal  from  other  lands. 
They  used  some  of  their  clay  to  make  very  beautiful 
dishes  and  vases. 

The  grain  from  the  fields  and  the  products  which 
were  made  gave  the  Babylonians  many  things  to  trade. 
They  made  good  use  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rivers  in  reaching  the  sea  with  their  goods.  In  their 
own  land  they  carried  goods  on  the  irrigation  canals. 
They  had  many  ships  sailing  the  seas  with  their  products. 

Babylonia’s  gifts  to  civilization.  —  Have  you  found 
why  this  valley  between  the  rivers  became  a  cradle 
of  civilization?  Here  were  level  plains  kept  rich  and 
well-watered  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers.  Here  were 
warm  days  throughout  the  year.  Food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  could  be  had  so  easily  that  men  had  time 
left  in  which  to  learn  better  ways  of  living. 
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Think  of  the  farmer  working  in  his  irrigated  fields ; 
of  the  merchant  living  in  his  brick  house ;  of  the 
scribe  in  his  library ;  of  the  boy  learning  cuneiform 
writing ;  of  the  king  and  his  code  of  laws ;  and  of  the 
sailor  carrying  Babylonian  goods  across  the  seas.  Do 
you  begin  to  see  what  gifts  of  knowledge  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  gave  to  help  civilize  the  world  ? 


The  Land  of  Hunters  and  Fighters 


Another  nation  that  was  of  some  importance  in  the 
growth  of  civilization  was  Assyria.  This  land  lay  north 
of  Babylonia  and  was  very  different  from  it,  both  in  sur¬ 
face  and  in  climate.  It  was  a  country  of  high  rolling 
plains,  tree-covered  hills,  and  rough  mountains.  The 
climate  was  colder  than  that  of  Babylonia,  and  part  of 
the  country  was  too  dry  for  farming.  The  distance  from 
the  rivers  was  so  great  that  there  was  no  irrigation. 

Hunters  and  fighters.  —  The  Assyrians  lived  in  a 
land  of  hills  and  trees,  so  they  had  to  get  much  of  their 
food  through  hunting.  They  became  famous  as  hunters. 
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Since  their  country  did  not  yield  rich  crops,  they  fought 
other  people,  taking  land  and  goods  as  the  spoils  of 
battle.  Thus  they  became  great  fighters  who  were 
feared  and  hated  by  their  neighbors. 

Empire  builders.  —  The  Assyrians  were  not  only 
able  soldiers,  but  they  ruled  with  a  strong  hand.  They 
formed  one  of  the  first  empires  in  the  world,  which 
means  that  they  governed  not  only  their  own  people 
but  many  people  of  other  countries  who  had  been 
brought  under  their  rule  by  force.  This  empire  was 
finally  destroyed,  but  some  of  the  ideas  about  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  Assyrians  had  used  were  passed  on 
to  other  nations.  Many  years  later  the  Romans  set 
up  another  great  empire  which  in  some  ways  was  like 
the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Borrowers  of  ideas.  —  Although  the  Assyrians  were 
good  fighters  and  firm  rulers,  they  lacked  ideas  about 
better  ways  to  live ;  for  these,  they  turned  to  their 
more  peaceful  Babylonian  neighbors.  Their  land  had 
stone,  but  they  built  with  sun-dried  bricks.  They 
used  cuneiform  writing,  although  there  was  no  need 
for  it  as  there  was  in  Babylonia.  They  worshiped 
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Babylonian  gods.  They  made  laws  like  those  of  their 
southern  neighbors.  At  the  height  of  their  power 
the  Assyrians  conquered  Babylonia  in  battle  and  held 
it  as  part  of  their  empire,  but  long  before  that  Babylonia 
had  really  conquered  Assyria  with  her  better  civilization. 
The  fighters  and  empire  builders  lost  their  power  ages 
ago,  but  the  Babylonian  gifts  to  civilization  still  live. 

Sculptors.  —  One  thing,  however,  that  the  Assyrians 
could  do  was  to  cut  beautiful  animal  figures  from  stone. 
Because  these  people  were  hunters  and  horsemen  who 
knew  and  loved  animals,  they  carved  them  with  rare 
skill.  The  figures  were  often  only  half  raised  from 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  a  form  of  carving  that  is  called 
bas-relief.  Many  beautiful  bas-reliefs  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  old  Assyrian  cities.  They  had  been 
used  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  of  the  king’s  palace. 

Sometimes  whole  figures  cut  from  stone  were  used 
as  columns  to  hold  the  arches  over  the  gates.  The 
sculptors  liked  to  make  figures  of  animals  with  human 
heads.  One  of  the  best-known  figures  of  this  kind  was 
the  winged  bull,  which  had  the  body  of  a  bull,  the  head 
of  a  man,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Lions  were  favorite 
subjects,  and  some  very  beautiful  ones  carved  thousands 
of  years  ago  have  been  found  in  Assyrian  ruins. 

The  Assyrian  gifts  to  civilization.  —  Because  they 
chose  to  be  fighters  rather  than  builders,  the  Assyrians 
left  few  gifts  to  civilization.  However,  they  are  remem¬ 
bered  for  their  ideas  of  empire  building  and  for  their 
beautiful  animal  carvings. 
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A  Land  of  Shepherds  and  Farmers 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
another  land  which  made  a  gift  to  civilization.  In 
this  part  of  Asia  was  a  tiny  country  called  Palestine. 
Its  position  on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
had  both  a  good  and  a  bad  effect  upon  the  country. 
Travelers  between  these  two  rich  lands  brought  many 
articles  and  new  ideas  to  the  people  of  Palestine,  but 
soldiers  also  came  to  rob  and  capture  them. 

The  land  and  its  people.  —  Some  parts  of  the  country 
were  very  different  from  other  parts.  There  were 
rough,  barren  mountains,  dry  plains,  deserts,  and  rich 
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valleys.  Some  parts  of  the  land  were  very  hot,  while 
other  places  were  very  cold.  At  one  season  of  the  year 
there  were  very  heavy  rains,  while  at  another  season 
there  was  no  rain.  In  the  dry,  rough  regions  many 
of  the  people  were  shepherds.  They  moved  about 
with  their  flocks  from  one  green  spot  to  another.  In 
the  well-watered  valleys  people  settled  in  one  place 
and  farmed,  raising  wheat,  barley,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

These  people,  who  were  called  Hebrews,  were  not 
quick  about  making  things  for  themselves.  They  had 
to  learn  from  their  neighbors  how  to  make  such  simple 
things  as  pottery  and  ornaments. 

The  story  of  the  Hebrews.  —  Many  boys  and  girls 
know  stories  about  these  long-ago  Hebrew  people  whose 
history  has  been  written  in  the  Bible.  One  of  the 
earliest  men  to  wander  into  this  region  was  Abraham, 
who  came  from  the  rich  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers.  He  brought  his  family  and  lived 
in  Palestine. 

When  lack  of  rain  caused  the  crops  to  fail  in  Palestine, 
the  people  often  bought  grain  in  Egypt.  One  year  when 
very  little  food  was  grown  in  their  land  a  great  many 
Hebrews  went  to  Egypt  to  live.  At  first  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  welcomed  them  because  they  were  good 
shepherds,  but  as  their  numbers  grew  larger  he  became 
afraid  of  them  and  began  to  treat  them  very  badly. 

After  some  years  a  Hebrew  named  Moses  was  able 
to  lead  his  people  from  Egypt  back  to  their  own  land. 
They  spent  many  years  making  this  journey  and  had 
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many  difficulties,  but  due  to  the  strength  and  courage 
of  Moses  they  finally  reached  the  “Promised  Land,” 
as  they  called  Palestine. 

The  Hebrews  had  to  fight  to  gain  the  right  to  live 
again  in  the  region  to  which  they  had  gone.  They 
chose  Saul  for  their  king.  With  him  as  a  leader  they 
were  able  to  win  victories  and  settle  in  the  land. 

The  next  king  after  Saul  was  David.  Before  he 
was  called  to  rule  his  people,  David  had  been  a  little 
shepherd  boy  who  loved  to  sing  sweet  songs  and  play 
his  harp  while  he  watched  the  sheep.  He  showed 
that  he  was  a  brave  boy  by  going  out,  with  only  a 
sling  for  a  weapon,  to  fight  a  huge  man  of  whom  the 
soldiers  were  afraid.  He  killed  the  man  and  won 
praise  from  the  soldiers. 

David  was  a  wise  king,  and  under  his  rule  the  country 
grew  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been.  He  captured 
Jerusalem  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  country  and 
the  chief  center  of  religion  in  Palestine. 


The  glory  of  Jerusalem  was  made  still  greater  by 
King  Solomon,  who  was  King  David's  son.  He  built 
a  beautiful  temple  for  the  worship  of  God,  a  fine  palace, 
and  many  other  buildings.  He  set  up  trade  with  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  and  in  this  way  brought  riches  into 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews. 
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When  Solomon  died,  the  country  was  divided  into 
two  states,  each  with  its  own  king.  Each  state  had 
wars  and  difficulties,  and  neither  was  ever  again  a 
strong  country.  The  land  of  Palestine  was  ruled  by 
first  one  nation  and  then  another  in  the  years  that 
followed. 

Palestine’s  gift  to  civilization.  —  In  the  days  when 
civilization  was  young,  men  believed  that  there  were 
many  gods.  The  members  of  each  tribe  worshiped 
the  god  of  the  tribe.  The  persons  within  one  city 
worshiped  the  chief  god  of  that  city.  All  the  people 
of  one  country,  however,  believed  in  certain  gods 
which  belonged  to  that  country  even  while  also  wor¬ 
shiping  other  gods  of  the  tribe  or  city.  The  Hebrews 
were  like  other  people  in  this  way.  Each  tribe  wor¬ 
shiped  its  own  god  until  after  the  flight  from  Egypt, 
when  the  other  tribes  began  to  believe  in  Yahweh, 
the  god  of  Moses’  tribe. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  Hebrews  believed  more 
and  more  that  there  was  but  one  god.  When  their 
country  was  captured  by  other  nations  and  they  had 
lost  their  power,  they  turned  to  their  religion  for  com¬ 
fort.  They  believed  that  Yahweh,  or  Jehovah  as  he  was 
later  called,  was  a  just  god,  who  punished  them  when 
they  were  wicked  but  who  rewarded  them  when  they 
were  good.  They  tried  to  live  better  lives  and  in  this 
way  to  win  the  favor  of  Jehovah. 

The  idea  of  one  god,  which  was  first  developed  by 
the  Hebrews,  came  to  be  the  belief  of  many  people  in 
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many  parts  of  the  world.  Many  years  later  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  which  grew  out  of  this  same  belief  had 
its  beginning  in  Palestine.  To  millions  of  people 
Palestine  is  a  “Holy  Land.” 

Some  of  the  leaders  wrote  the  story  of  how  the 
Hebrews  wandered  from  place  to  place.  They  set 
down  their  ideas  about  the  one  God.  Later  the  leaders 
of  the  Christian  religion  wrote  of  their  beliefs.  These 
books  by  early  Hebrews  and  Christians  form  the  Bible, 
which  has  been  read  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  by  people  all  over  the  world. 

The  shepherds  and  farmers  of  little  Palestine  were 
not  a  powerful  people,  but  they  gave  the  world  two 
great  gifts :  the  idea  of  one  god,  and  the  Bible. 


The  Palm  Land 


Just  north  of  Palestine  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  lay  Phoenicia.  Greek  traders  of  long 
ago  gave  the  land  this  name,  which  means  “the  country 
where  the  palms  grow.” 

The  land.  —  Phoenicia  was  a  long,  narrow  country 
with  mountains  at  its  back  and  the  sea  spread  out 
before  it.  Along  the  sandy  shore  were  the  thick 
groves  of  palm  trees  which  had  caught  the  eye  of  the 
traders.  Back  of  these  were  rich  plains  where  grain, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  grew.  The  rough  land 
where  the  plain  began  to  rise  into  broken  hills  was 
covered  with  grapevines  and  olive  trees.  The  moun¬ 
tains  had  many  forest  trees,  the  finest  of  which  were 
the  cedars. 

Nature’s  gift  to  Phoenicia.  —  Nature  made  Phoenicia 
a  land  of  traders  and  sailors.  The  coast  had  harbors, 
while  the  calm,  quiet  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
made  sailing  easy.  The  mountains  had  lumber  which 
builders  made  into  strong  boats.  The  rich  trade  be¬ 
tween  Babylonia  and  Egypt  flowed  past  Phoenician 
shores.  The  mountains  shut  out  people  who  might 
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come  to  rob  and  kill.  The  men  who  farmed,  fished, 
wove  cloth,  and  hammered  metal  had  goods  to  sell. 
For  many  years  the  bold  Phoenicians  sailed  the  seas, 
carrying  their  goods,  making  new  settlements  of  people, 
and  enjoying  adventure. 

The  people  and  their  work.  —  The  Phoenicians 
were  noted  all  over  the  world  for  the  things  which 
they  made.  They  were  such  fine  builders  and  workers 
in  metal  that  when  King  Solomon  built  his  beautiful 
temple  in  Jerusalem  he  asked  for  workers  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  Stonecutters  prepared  huge  stones  for  the  walls, 
while  other  men  cut  and  shaped  the  cedar  lumber, 
much  of  which  had  been  sent  from  the  mountains  of 
Phoenicia.  Workers  who  were  skilled  in  carving  made 
two  beautiful  columns  to  stand  before  the  temple 
porch;  The  metal  workers  made  the  richly  carved 
golden  altar  and  the  great  metal  bowls  in  which  the 
priests  made  themselves  clean  for  the  services.  One 
of  these  bowls  was  large  enough  to  hold  seventeen 
thousand  gallons,  and  all  were  carved  with  figures  of 
animals,  flowers,  and  little  angels. 

The  Phoenicians  used  the  fine,  white  sand  of  their 
shores  to  make  glass.  Their  bowls,  vases,  cups,  and 
bottles  were  made  with  great  skill.  The  glass  beads 
which  the  sailors  used  in  trading  for  goods  were  so 
much  liked  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  wear  them. 

The  sea  gave  the  Phoenicians  a  gift  which  was  of 
great  value  to  their  trade.  In  the  waters  along  the 
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shore  were  two  kinds  of  shellfish,  each  of  which  had 
coloring  matter  in  its  body.  This  coloring  matter 
made  a  dye  which  was  highly  prized  because  of  its 
rich  purple  shade.  The  traders  carried  this  dye  to 
all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many  a  king  of 
long  ago  owed  the  color  of  his  royal  robes  to  the  shell¬ 
fish  in  the  Phoenician  waters. 

From  early  times  the  weavers  of  Phoenicia  knew 
how  to  make  woolen  and  linen  cloth.  After  the  traders 
began  to  bring  in  raw  silk,  they  also  learned  to  weave 
this  into  cloth.  The  cloth  was  dyed  and  often  sewed 
into  robes  before  it  was  sold. 

The  Phoenicians  used  both  oars  and  sails  to  send 
their  boats  across  the  seas.  Their  later  and  better 
boats  had  two  decks  or  levels,  with  men  rowing  the 
oars  on  each  level.  A  sail  was  raised  when  it  was 
needed.  In  such  boats  as  these  the  bold  Phoenician 
sailors  touched  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  even  went  out  into  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  They  were  such  good  sailors  that 
other  countries  wanted  their  help  in  times  of  war. 
With  the  Phoenician  ships  fighting  his  battles,  a  king 
had  little  to  fear  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  rise  and  fall  of  Phoenician  power.  —  Phoenicia 
had  a  number  of  cities,  of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
the  best  known.  Each  city  had  its  own  king  and 
managed  its  own  affairs,  but  the  cities  sometimes 
helped  one  another  in  times  of  war.  Because  of  their 
trade  they  grew  rich  and  powerful,  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  remain  free.  As  the  years  went  by, 
they  were  conquered  by  one  country  after  another. 
The  wealth  of  her  traders  and  the  skill  of  her  sailors 
made  Phoenicia  a  valuable  part  of  any  empire. 

The  gifts  to  civilization.  —  Men  who  trade  need  to 
keep  records  of  the  goods  they  buy  and  sell.  They 
must  write  both  letters  and  figures.  The  Phoenicians 
had  to  do  so  much  writing  that  they  made  use  of  a 
set  of  twenty-two  letter  signs.  This  alphabet,  which 
was  simpler  than  earlier  alphabets,  made  writing  easier 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  As  they  traveled  to 
other  lands,  the  Phoenicians  taught  people  to  use  their 
simple  set  of  letter  signs.  Our  own  alphabet  had  its 
beginning  in  this  simple  plan  of  writing. 

Just  as  they  carried  the  alphabet,  so  the  Phoenicians 
carried  many  other  ideas  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  sailors  and  traders  of  the  little  “palm  land” 
spread  civilization.  This  service  was  the  great  gift 
which  Phoenicia  gave  to  the  world. 
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Check  Tests 

I.  You  are  to  choose  the  one  best  reason  why  each  sen¬ 
tence  below  is  true.  Three  possible  reasons  are  given,  but 
only  one  is  the  real  reason.  Number  your  paper  from  1  to 
6.  After  Number  1  write  the  reason  which  you  have  chosen 
for  the  first  sentence.  Do  the  same  thing  for  each  sentence 
in  the  test. 

1.  The  plains  of  Babylonia  grew  richer  each  year 
because  the  people  farmed  there 

because  there  was  little  rain 

because  the  overflowing  rivers  brought  new  soil 

2.  Babylonian  houses  were  made  of  bricks 

because  there  was  much  clay  and  little  stone  or  wood 

because  brick  houses  were  cooler 

because  people  thought  that  bricks  were  beautiful 

3.  The  houses  of  Babylonia  stood  on  platforms 
because  these  platforms  made  the  houses  cooler 
because  the  rivers  overflowed  each  year 
because  people  were  afraid  of  animals 

4.  The  Babylonians  used  cuneiform  writing 

because  it  was  easy  to  cut  wedge-shaped  marks  in  clay 
tablets 

because  they  wanted  to  be  different  from  the  Egyptians 
because  this  was  the  only  kind  of  writing  in  the  world 

5.  The  Babylonians  were  traders 
because  they  enjoyed  sailing  ships 
because  people  wanted  them  to  bring  goods 
because  they  raised  many  crops  and  made  many  articles 
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6.  Babylonia  was  a  cradle  of  civilization 
because  people  there  learned  many  things 
because  the  king  made  strict  laws 
because  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  could  be  had  so 
easily  that  men  had  time  in  which  to  learn  better 
ways  of  living 

II.  Take  this  test  in  the  same  way  that  you  did  the  last 
one. 

1.  The  Assyrians  were  hunters 

because  they  lived  in  a  land  of  hills  and  trees 
because  they  were  lazy 
because  they  liked  fresh  meat 

2.  The  Assyrians  made  fewer  gifts  to  civilization  than  the 

Babylonians  did 
because  they  were  not  so  strong 
because  they  could  not  think  of  better  ways  to  live 
because  they  liked  animals 

3.  The  Assyrians  carved  beautiful  animal  figures 
because  the  king  liked  animals  in  his  palace 
because  there  was  plenty  of  stone 

because  they  knew  and  loved  animals 

4.  The  idea  of  one  god  developed  by  the  Hebrews  was 

important 

because  it  began  in  western  Asia 
because  it  became  the  belief  of  many  people  in  many 
places 

because  it  grew  out  of  a  belief  in  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
Moses’  tribe 

5.  Phoenicia  was  a  land  of  traders  and  sailors 
because  it  was  near  Babylonia 

because  the  men  were  brave 

because  it  was  a  small  country  with  rich  products  and 
good  harbors 
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6.  The  Phoenicians  helped  to  spread  civilization 
because  they  were  able  workers 
because  they  carried  new  ideas  to  other  lands 
because  they  were  rich 


A  Sentence  Game 

Write  sentences  of  your  own,  using  each  of  the  words 
below.  The  word  list  in  the  back  of  this  book  will  help  you 
to  know  just  what  the  words  mean. 


platform 

harp 

perfume 

bas-relief 

razor 

dye 

records 

weaver 

stylus 

oars 

scribe 

alphabet 

Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Study  a  map  of  western  Asia  and  find  where  each 
country  mentioned  in  this  story  was. 

2.  Trace  on  the  map  the  way  that  the  traders  may  have 
gone  when  they  traveled  between  Egypt  and  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Trace  the  way  the  Hebrews  may  have  gone 
when  they  went  into  Egypt  to  buy  grain. 

3.  Divide  into  four  groups.  Let  each  group  take  one  of 
these  countries  in  western  Asia,  and  act  a  scene  which 
will  show  how  people  worked  in  that  country.  Let 
the  other  groups  guess  which  country  it  is,  and  what 
kind  of  work  the  people  are  doing. 

4.  Act  a  scene  in  a  Babylonian  school,  without  using  any 

words. 
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5.  Make  a  tablet  of  clay,  and  a  stylus  from  a  stick.  Find 
pictures  of  cuneiform  writing  and  make  some  with  your 
stylus  on  your  clay  tablet. 

6.  Make  a  clay  seal.  When  it  is  dry  and  hard,  press 
your  mark  on  a  wet  clay  tablet. 

7.  Make  a  Phoenician  boat.  Look  at  pictures  carefully 
before  you  begin. 

8.  Ask  an  older  person  to  read  you  stories  of  the  Hebrews 
from  the  Bible.  You  will  like  to  hear  more  about 
Abraham  and  his  son,  Isaac,  about  Moses  who  led  his 
people  out  of  Egypt,  about  Joseph  who  had  a  coat  of 
many  colors,  and  about  David,  the  shepherd  boy  who 
became  a  king.  You  will  find  these  stories  in  the  first 
two  books  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  book  called  First 
Samuel. 

9.  Be  able  to  prove,  by  reading  from  your  book,  that 
Babylonian  laws  were  not  the  same  for  rich  and  poor. 
Prove  that  their  punishments  were  very  cruel. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

If  you  like  to  look  at  pictures  you  will  enjoy  seeing  A  First 
Bible,  by  J.  W.  Maury,  with  pictures  by  Helen  Sewell. 

You  can  find  very  good  stories  of  the  Hebrews  in  The 
Garden  of  Eden,  by  George  Hodges. 

If  you  read  well,  try  Metten  of  Tyre,  by  Helena  Carus. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  little  Phoenician  boy. 

Look  for  new  stories  in  these  books : 

Man's  Long  Climb  —  Marion  F.  Lansing 
In  the  Beginning  —  Eva  V.  I.  Erleigh 
The  First  Days  of  Knowledge — Frederic  Arnold  Kummer 
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LONG  AGO  AROUND 
THE 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 


GREECE  GIVES  BEAUTY  TO  THE  WORLD 
The  Beginning  and  Growth  of  Greece 

Facing  Asia  Minor  across  the  Aegean  Sea  lies  the 
beautiful  land  of  Greece.  Mountains  stand  out  against 
the  blue  sky,  grain  fields  are  green  in  the  valleys,  and 
olive  orchards  turn  the  hills  to  shining  gray.  The 
coast  has  many  little  bays  in  each  of  which  the  waves 
dance  on  the  deep,  blue  waters.  Over  all  the  country 
is  the  warm,  golden  glow  of  sunshine. 

This  land  in  the  long  ago.  —  In  the  days  when 
western  Asia  cradled  a  new  civilization,  Greece  looked 
much  as  it  does  today.  From  southeastern  Europe  it 
reached  far  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Mountains 
were  everywhere,  with  rich  little  valleys  lying  between 
them.  On  the  eastern  side  there  was  a  small  plain 
along  the  coast,  so  that  the  bays  there  offered  shelter 
to  ships.  On  the  western  coast  the  mountains  came 
so  close  to  the  sea  that  there  were  few  harbors.  Because 
its  harbors  lay  on  the  east,  it  was  sometimes  said  that 
Greece  turned  its  back  on  Europe  and  faced  Asia. 
The  many  islands  that  dotted  the  Aegean  Sea  were  so 
near  each  other  that  sailors  could  go  from  Greece  to 
Asia  Minor  without  losing  sight  of  land.  Can  you 
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think  why  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Greece 
of  long  ago  to  face  Asia?  How  would  the  islands 
which  lay  between  the  two  regions  help? 

The  climate  was  mild  and  dry.  Some  rain  fell 
during  the  winter,  but  through  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  sun  shone  brightly.  The  Greeks  spent  much  of 
their  lives  out  of  doors  in  the  fresh,  clear  air. 

The  first  people.  —  Southeast  of  Greece  is  an  island 
called  Crete.  On  this  island  and  in  parts  of  Greece 
there  lived  in  very  early  times  people  who  were  civilized. 
We  know  about  their  civilization  today  because  men 
have  found  some  of  their  buried  cities.  There  we  can 
see  the  things  that  they  made  and  the  pictures  that 
they  drew.  They  knew  how  to  carve  statues,  build 
ships,  make  pottery,  and  build  fine  houses.  They 
even  had  drains  to  carry  waste  water  away  from  their 
houses. 

The  coming  of  a  new  race.  —  The  people  whom  we 
call  Greeks  called  themselves  Hellenes.  They  pushed 
down  from  their  homes  in  the  north  and  conquered 
this  civilized  region.  These  Hellenes  knew  how  to  use 
iron,  and  this  made  them  able  to  overcome  the  people 
whom  they  found  there  and  take  the  land  for  their 
own.  Many  hundreds  of  years  passed,  during  which 
one  after  another  of  these  northern  tribes  settled  in 
the  country. 

Those  long-ago  Greeks  did  not  write  any  history, 
but  they  loved  to  tell  stories  and  sing  songs  about 
their  heroes.  These  were  handed  down  from  father  to 
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son,  or  from  singer  to  singer.  When  the  Greeks  had 
learned  how  to  write,  these  early  stories  and  songs  were 
written  into  long  poems.  One  of  these,  the  Iliad, 
tells  of  a  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of 
Troy,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor.  Another  poem,  called 
the  Odyssey ,  tells  of  the  return  from  Troy  of  the  Greek 
hero  Odysseus.  His  voyage  took  twenty  years  and 
was  filled  with  many  adventures.  From  these  two 
poems  we  learn  something  of  the  way  in  which  people 
once  lived  in  Greece. 

The  growth  of  the  city-state.  — As  each  tribe  came 
into  the  country,  it  claimed  a  mountain  valley  for 
its  own  and  settled  in  scattered  villages  over  the  region. 
At  first  each  village  had  its  own  chief.  Little  by 
little,  however,  people  began  to  see  that  such  things 
as  celebrating  festivals,  fighting  wars,  and  selling 
goods  could  be  done  better  by  larger  groups.  The 
small  villages  began  to  join  together  to  form  cities. 
In  each  valley  or  plain  there  was  usually  some  high 


hill  which  could  easily  be  defended  in  war.  Around 
the  base  of  such  a  hill  the  people  of  the  villages  built 
their  city.  All  the  people  round  about  who  claimed 
this  city  as  their  own  and  who  gave  it  help  in  times  of 
trouble  were  citizens  of  the  city-state. 
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The  city-states  had  various  kinds  of  government  as 
the  years  went  by.  Kings,  groups  of  rich  men,  and 
men  who  seized  control  all  had  their  day.  In  the  end 
most  of  the  city-states  chose  to  be  ruled  only  by  their 
own  citizens.  This  form  of  government  in  which  the 
citizens  of  a  state  make  their  own  laws  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  is  called  a  democracy.  The  Greek 
city-states  have  often  been  called  the  first  democracies 
in  the  world. 

A  citizen  loved  his  city-state  above  everything  else. 
He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  his  duties  of  citizenship. 
He  fought  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  be  sent 
away  from  his  city  was  the  greatest  punishment  that 
he  could  know. 

Each  city-state  was  independent.  Yet  there  were 
some  things  which  made  all  the  Greeks  alike.  They 
spoke  the  same  language,  they  believed  in  the  same 
gods,  and  they  all  loved  sports  and  music. 

The  struggle  for  freedom.  —  When  a  strong  country 
tried  to  conquer  one  of  the  city-states,  they  all  often 
fought  together.  Persia  was  a  great  empire  in  western 
Asia.  The  Persian  king  wanted  to  add  the  rich  Greek 
cities  to  his  empire,  so  he  sent  a  big  army  and  navy 
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against  them.  At  Marathon  the  soldiers  from  Athens 
won  a  famous  victory  over  the  much  larger  Persian 
army.  At  Thermopylae  a  handful  of  Spartan  soldiers 
tried  to  hold  a  narrow  mountain  pass  against  thousands 
of  Persians.  The  pass  was  finally  taken,  but  not  until 
every  Spartan  had  died  fighting.  The  courage  of 
these  Greek  soldiers  who  fought  so  bravely  at  Marathon 
and  Thermopylae  has  been  told  through  all  the  ages 
since. 

The  city  of  Athens  had  built  a  large  navy.  This 
met  the  Persian  ships  in  a  battle  in  the  bay  of  Salamis. 
The  Persian  king,  Xerxes,  had  come  with  his  ships. 
He  had  a  golden  throne  set  up  on  the  shore  from  which 
he  watched  the  battle.  In  the  narrow  waters  of  the 
bay  his  force  was  beaten  by  the  Greeks.  When  he 
knew  that  his  men  had  lost  the  battle,  King  Xerxes 
cried  out,  “My  men  have  all  become  women.” 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Persian  ships  sailed 
home.  A  little  later  the  army  also  gave  up  the  fight, 
and  Greece  was  once  more  free.  The  courage  of  its 
soldiers  and  the  wisdom  of  its  leaders  had  saved  the 
country.  The  victory  gave  the  Greeks,  especially 
the  people  of  Athens,  new  life  and  power. 
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Two  important  city-states.  —  There  were  two  city- 
states  which  came  to  be  better  known  than  the  others. 
One  was  Sparta,  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country ;  the  other,  Athens,  lying  near  the  eastern 
coast.  Sparta  had  but  one  idea,  that  every  citizen 
should  be  a  brave  soldier.  Athens  trained  her  citizens 
not  only  to  be  soldiers  but  to  be  gentlemen  interested 
in  everything  that  was  beautiful.  Sparta  was  ruled 
by  a  few  men.  Athens  was  a  democracy  governed 
by  its  citizens. 


Life  in  Sparta 

Childhood.  —  The  Spartans  began  at  a  boy’s  birth 
to  make  him  a  good  soldier.  A  group  of  the  older  men 
looked  at  the  newborn  child.  If  he  were  strong  he 
was  allowed  to  live,  but  if  he  were  weak  the  parents 
were  ordered  to  put  him  out  on  the  mountainside 
to  die. 

The  boy  lived  at  home  until  he  was  seven  years  old. 
During  these  years  his  mother  taught  him  that  he 
must  always  be  brave.  A  Spartan  might  die  but  he 
never  gave  up,  and  this  lesson  the  little  Spartan  lad 
must  learn.  One  mother  said  to  her  son  when  he 
set  out  for  battle,  “Return  with  your  shield  or  on  it.” 
The  boy  heard  stories  of  the  bold  deeds  of  Spartan 
soldiers  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  too 
could  fight  for  his  city. 

When  he  was  seven,  our  little  Spartan  boy  left  home 
to  live  with  other  boys.  Sixty  or  more  of  them  slept 
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and  ate  together  in  one  big  house.  An  older  man  had 
charge  of  them.  Everything  was  done  to  make  the 
boys  strong  and  hard.  They  wore  very  little  clothing. 
They  slept  on  beds  of  reeds  on  the  floor  and  had  little 
to  eat.  They  swam  in  a  cold,  rushing  river,  and  played 
all  manner  of  active  games. 

Lessons  did  not  trouble  the  Spartan  boy  very  much. 


He  may  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  but  this  is 
not  likely.  He  did  have  to  learn  to  repeat  long  poems, 
to  sing  songs,  and  to  march  and  dance  to  music. 

Manhood.  —  At  eighteen  a  boy  gave  his  first  service 
to  the  city-state.  From  that  time  on  he  was  considered 
to  be  a  man,  ready  to  give  his  life  for  Sparta. 

The  men  lived  together  in  groups.  Each  one  fur¬ 
nished  his  own  share  of  the  simple  food.  They  ate 
pork,  cheese,  figs,  bread,  and  soup.  This  soup  had  a 
dark  color  and  a  very  bad  taste.  A  story  goes  that 
a  citizen  of  another  city  once  visited  Sparta  and  tasted 
this  soup.  He  said  that  after  tasting  their  soup  he 
knew  why  Spartans  never  feared  death. 

The  Spartans  looked  down  upon  anyone  who  worked 
or  earned  money.  They  had  thousands  of  slaves  who 
did  all  the  work  for  them.  They  drilled  and  played 
games  each  day.  They  never  decided  any  questions 
for  themselves,  but  always  did  just  as  their  leaders 
told  them  to  do. 

Sparta  was  the  only  city  in  Greece  that  had  no  wall 
around  it.  When  a  citizen  was  asked  why  his  city 
did  not  build  a  wall,  he  replied,  “Every  Spartan  is  a 
brick  in  the  wall  of  Sparta.”  Do  you  know  what  he 
meant? 

Sparta’s  gift.  —  Because  they  did  not  care  for  beauty, 
the  Spartans  made  no  splendid  pictures,  statues,  or 
buildings.  Because  they  did  not  care  for  learning, 
they  wrote  no  poems,  stories,  or  songs.  Because 
they  never  thought  for  themselves,  they  did  not  find 
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better  ways  to  live.  What  they  did  do  for  the  world 
was  to  make  people  understand  that  it  is  important 
to  be  brave.  They  became  so  famous  for  their 
bravery  that  even  today  a  person  who  faces  hard 
things  with  courage  is  sometimes  called  a  Spartan. 


The  position  of  the  city.  —  A  steep  hill  rose  out  of 
the  plain,  and  around  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  city  of 
Athens  grew.  On  the  hill,  called  the  Acropolis,  were 
temples  and  altars.  In  time  of  war  a  general  could 
watch  from  this  hilltop  for  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
On  three  sides  the  city  was  protected  by  mountains. 
On  the  other  side  lay  the  sea  and  the  harbor  town  called 
the  Peiraeus.  Athens  was  about  four  miles  from  the 
Peiraeus,  but  the  two  cities  were  connected  by  the 
Long  Walls.  Citizens  could  pass  safely  between  them 
even  in  time  of  war. 

The  workers  of  the  city.  —  Outside  the  city  walls 
the  farmers  raised  barley,  wheat,  vegetables,  grapes, 
and  olives.  The  land  was  dry,  so  the  farmers  some¬ 
times  irrigated  it.  They  crushed  the  grapes  with 
their  feet  when  making  wine  from  them.  The  olives 
were  crushed  in  a  sort  of  mill  to  make  olive  oil.  The 
Athenians  used  this  oil  for  cooking,  for  lighting  their 
houses,  and  for  bathing  their  bodies. 
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Near  Athens  there  was  a  kind  of  clay  from  which 
very  fine  pottery  was  made.  After  this  clay  was 
discovered,  Athens  became  the  leading  city  in  all 
the  world  in  pottery  making.  The  artists  painted 
beautiful  scenes  on  the  pots,  vases,  bowls,  and  jars. 
Much  of  what  we  know  today  about  the  Athenians 
we  have  learned  from  looking  at  these  pictures. 

Athens  and  the  Peiraeus  were  trading  cities.  Traders 
came  into  port  to  buy  pottery,  olive  oil,  and  wine. 
They  brought  goods  and  ideas  from  all  round  the 
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Mediterranean.  Phoenician  vessels,  Egyptian  sailing 
ships,  and  boats  from  faraway  Babylonia  went  in  and 
out  of  the  busy  harbor. 

Not  long  before  the  Persians  tried  to  conquer  Greece, 
rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  near  Athens.  It 
was  part  of  the  wealth  from  these  mines  that  built 
the  ships  which  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salamis. 

If  their  fathers  had  been  citizens,  the  workers  who 
lived  outside  the  city  walls  were  also  citizens  of  Athens. 
There  were  many  slaves  who  did  the  hard  work. 
People  from  other  cities  sometimes  lived  in  the  city- 
state,  also.  They  were  kindly  treated  but  they  did 
not  have  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

With  her  farming,  silver  mining,  pottery  making, 
and  trade,  Athens  became  a  rich  city.  Many  of  her 
citizens  gave  all  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  city- 
state.  These  men  wanted  to  make  Athens  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world.  In  trying  to  do  this  they 
made  many  things  which  became  gifts  to  civilization. 

A  peep  at  a  street  and  the  market  place.  —  The 
Greeks  loved  to  be  out  of  doors  and  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  the  streets  and  on  the  public  playgrounds. 
Will  you  play  our  make-believe  game  once  more  and 
take  a  peep  at  one  of  the  busy  streets  of  Athens? 

Here  is  a  street  where  some  of  the  richest  Athenians 
live.  The  houses  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  very  plain. 
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A  single  front  door  and  windows  only  in  the  second 
story  make  the  walls  seem  blank  and  ugly.  The  feet 
of  the  people  sink  deeply  into  the  dust.  From  an 
upper  window  a  woman  thrusts  out  her  head  and 
calls  a  warning  to  a  man  below.  Only  a  quick  jump 
saves  him  from  a  wetting,  for  the  woman  is  emptying 
a  jar  of  waste  water. 

On  the  door  of  one  house  is  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves, 
which  shows  that  a  baby  son  has  just  been  born  to 
the  family.  Farther  along  the  street  a  bit  of  wool 
on  the  door  tells  the  news  of  a  new  daughter  in  the 
house.  The  street  seems  poor  and  dirty,  but  the 
people  who  fill  it  are  light-hearted  and  gay.  Men 
call  out  to  each  other  and  stop  to  talk  together.  Slave 
women  with  water  jars  on  their  heads  are  singing  as 
they  go  to  the  city  well.  A  woman  with  hot  sausages 
to  sell  is  doing  a  lively  business. 


If  we  follow  the  crowd,  we  shall  come  to  the  market 
place.  This  is  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city  close 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis.  At  one  end 
of  the  space  are  several  beautiful  public  buildings. 
Along  the  sides  marble  columns  glitter  in  the  sunshine. 
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In  the  center  of  the  market  are  the  tables  where  the 
country  people  and  merchants  sell  their  goods.  The 
smell  of  fresh  bread  and  cakes  fills  the  air.  On  one 
side  the  country  people  have  their  vegetables :  cab¬ 
bage,  spinach,  onions,  peas,  and  beans.  The  oil  mer¬ 
chants,  the  fish  merchants,  and  all  the  others  have  their 
own  places.  At  one  side  are  the  bankers  making 
change  across  their  tables.  Everywhere  people  are 
talking  together,  for  this  is  the  favorite  meeting  place 
for  the  men  of  Athens.  A  gentleman  must  spend 
part  of  each  day  here  so  that  he  may  know  what  is 
being  done  and  said  in  the  city. 


A  peep  at  an  Athenian  home.  —  Would  you  like  to 
look  into  the  home  of  some  Athenian  children  ? 

Lysias  is  a  ten-year-old  lad,  with  a  little  sister, 
Cleo,  and  a  baby  brother.  Their  father  owns  trading 
ships,  but  his  sailors  and  slaves  do  the  work  so  that 
he  may  give  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

The  house  where  our  little  friends  live  is  built  around 
a  court  which  is  open  to  the  sky.  Rooms  on  all  four 
sides  can  be  entered  from  the  court.  One  of  the  larger 
ones  is  a  living  room,  with  an  altar  where  the  family 
makes  offerings  to  the  gods.  Next  to  this  is  a  ban¬ 
quet  room  used  when  Lysias’  father  has  many  guests 
for  dinner.  There  are  also  bedrooms,  storerooms,  a 
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kitchen,  and  quarters  for  the  slaves.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  women’s  rooms,  for  in  Athens  the  women 
go  to  their  own  part  of  the  house  when  strange  men 
come  to  visit. 


The  furniture  seems  very  simple  for  the  home  of  a 
well-to-do  man.  Chairs  and  stools  are  in  all  the  rooms. 
The  sleeping  rooms  have  beds  with  feather  pillows  and 
wool  coverings.  Chests  are  used  for  storing  such 
things  as  clothing.  The  banquet  room  has  couches 
on  which  the  men  lie  while  they  eat.  There  are  little 
tables  here  also,  upon  which  the  food  is  served.  Rugs 
cover  some  of  the  floors,  but  the  slave  quarters  have 
only  mats  made  of  the  reeds  which  grow  in  the  streams. 

The  court  is  a  busy  place.  The  mother  is  directing 
the  slave  women  who  are  busy  at  spinning,  weaving, 
and  cutting  garments.  The  nurse  has  brought  the 
baby  to  lie  here  in  his  cradle.  He  plays  with  his 
rattle  and  coos  while  his  nurse  tells  a  story  to  little 
Cleo.  Lysias  feels  that  he  is  too  big  to  listen  to  stories 
from  a  nurse,  but  he  does  ask  questions.  These  are 
answered  by  the  slave  who  has  charge  of  him  every 
day.  This  man  must  go  with  Lysias  wherever  he  goes 
and  teach  him  good  manners.  On  one  side  of  the 
court  are  Cleo’s  toys :  a  doll,  a  doll  bed,  and  a  tiny 
set  of  dishes.  A  kite  and  a  ball  lying  near  them  tell 
us  that  Lysias  too  likes  to  play. 
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From  the  kitchen  comes  the  smell  of  frying  cakes. 
A  slave  woman  is  busy  over  the  fireplace,  while  another 
tends  the  pots  which  stand  upon  a  little  stove.  Smoke 
fills  the  room,  for  there  is  only  a  hole  in  the  wall  to 
carry  it  away. 

Lysias  wears  only  a  short  coat,  but  Cleo  has  a  long 
dress  which  almost  touches  her  toes.  The  mother, 
like  all  Greek  women,  wears  a  long,  loose  dress  fastened 
with  a  girdle.  When  she  goes  out  she  will  put  on 
another  garment  which  is  somewhat  like  a  large  shawl. 
She  drapes  it  about  her  and  pulls  one  edge  of  it  over 
her  head.  Each  slave  man  wears  a  garment  much 
like  that  worn  by  the  women,  but  his  comes  only  to 
the  knees.  Lysias’  father  is  a  gentleman,  so  he  often 
wears  a  long  robe,  and  he  always  drapes  his  outer 
garment  with  great  care ;  for  that  is  one  mark  of  a 
gentleman.  The  slaves  are  barefoot,  but  the  father 
and  mother  wear  sandals  on  their  feet. 
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A  peep  at  an  Athenian  school.  — When  Lysias  was 
seven,  he  was  sent  to  school.  Because  she  is  a  girl, 
Cleo  does  not  go  to  school ;  but  she  is  learning  from  her 
mother  and  the  slave  women  how  to  care  for  the  house. 
Lysias  goes  to  school  each  day  from  early  morning  until 
afternoon.  He  must  learn  reading,  writing,  and  music. 
After  his  other  lessons  are  over,  his  slave  takes  him  to 
the  playground,  where  he  and  other  Athenian  boys  are 
taught  to  play  games  and  to  wrestle,  run,  and  jump. 

Let  us  peep  into  the  schoolroom,  where  Lysias  is 
kept  very  busy  copying  letters  on  a  wax  tablet.  When 
he  writes  better,  he  will  use  papyrus  and  ink  as  the 
older  boys  do.  The  teacher  sits  in  a  chair  with  a 
group  of  boys  standing  before  him.  They  are  repeating 
from  memory  verses  from  the  Iliad.  When  this  is 
finished,  the  master  gives  the  older  boys  a  lesson  on 
the  lyre,  a  stringed  musical  instrument  which  every 
Greek  boy  must  learn  to  play.  One  boy,  who  has 
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been  set  a  copy  to  write,  idles  at  his  task.  The  teacher 
taps  him  sharply  with  a  cane.  Perhaps  we  are  glad 
after  all  that  this  is  Lysias’  school  and  not  ours.  The 
Athenians  used  to  say,  “He  that  is  not  whipped  cannot 
be  taught.” 

Later  education  in  Athens.  — ■  When  Athenian  boys 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  finished  their  first  schools. 
The  sons  of  poor  parents  usually  went  to  work,  but 
the  sons  of  richer  families  took  up  a  new  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation.  They  studied  more  difficult  subjects  which 
were  taught  by  special  teachers.  One  of  the  favorite 
subjects  was  public  speaking,  for  all  Athenians  liked 
to  talk. 

Many  of  these  teachers  were  very  wise  men,  and 
the  things  they  taught  are  counted  among  the  gifts 
which  Athens  gave  to  the  world.  One  of  the  wisest 
of  Athenians  was  Socrates,  a  bald-headed,  ugly  little 
man  who  went  about  asking  questions  and  teaching 
any  who  would  listen.  One-of  his  pupils,  Plato,  became 
a  great  teacher  and  writer.  Through  him  the  world 
received  the  wisdom  of  Socrates. 

The  Athenian  boys  and  young  men  learned  much 
from  listening  to  the  older  men  talk.  They  attended 
the  theaters  and  festivals.  They  saw  the  beautiful 
paintings  and  statues  that  were  all  about  them. 

The  duties  of  the  men.  —  The  first  duty  of  every 
man  was  to  serve  his  city.  He  might  do  this  by  helping 
to  make  the  laws,  by  making  Athens  more  beautiful, 
or  by  fighting  for  the  city  in  time  of  war. 
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A  boy  took  up  his  first  duties  as  a  citizen  when  he 
was  eighteen.  At  this  time  he  made  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  had  a  party  for  his  friends,  cut  his  hair,  and  had 
his  name  written  on  the  list  of  citizens.  For  a  year 
he  was  trained  in  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  and  for  another 
year  he  served  on  the  borders  of  the  city-state.  When 
he  was  twenty  he  was  ready  to  fight,  as  well  as  to 
give  other  service  to  Athens. 


The  belief  in  gods  and  goddesses.  —  The  Greeks 
thought  that  there  were  gods  and  goddesses  who  lived 
above  the  clouds  on  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus.  Zeus 
was  their  chief  god,  but  there  were  many  others.  Hera 
was  the  wife  of  Zeus.  Apollo  was  the  sun  god  and  also 
the  god  of  healing.  Demeter  was  the  earth  goddess 
honored  at  harvest  time.  Athena  was  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  the  special  goddess  of  Athens.  These 
gods  and  goddesses  as  well  as  many  more  were  wor¬ 
shiped  by  the  Greeks. 
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In  almost  every  act  of  his  daily  life  a  Greek  paid 
honor  to  his  gods.  In  the  homes  and  on  the  city  streets 
were  altars  where  the  citizens  prayed  and  made  offer¬ 
ings.  Festivals  called  all  the  people  to  worship. 
Beautiful  temples  were  built.  Sculptors  carved  statues 
of  the  gods,  and  artists  painted  their  pictures.  The 
games  and  the  plays  in  the  theater  were  held  in  their 
honor. 

The  Greeks  enjoyed  telling  stories,  so  they  made 
many  stories  about  the  gods  and  goddesses.  These 
stories,  called  myths,  are  still  read  today.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  find  some  of  these  myths  in  the  library 
and  read  them. 

The  belief  in  signs  and  oracles.  —  The  Greeks  be¬ 
lieved  in  good  and  bad  signs.  Some  men  did  nothing 
else  but  explain  the  meaning  of  signs.  The  way  a 
flock  of  birds  flew,  the  manner  in  which  a  man  sneezed, 
or  the  way  a  cloud  hung  in  the  sky  was  supposed  to 
have  a  special  meaning.  No  Greek  ever  began  an 
important  piece  of  work  until  he  first  found  that  the 
signs  were  right. 


When  a  Greek  wanted  to  know  what  was  best  for 
him  to  do,  he  might  also  ask  an  oracle.  This  was 
somewhat  like  asking  a  fortune  teller,  for  an  oracle 
was  supposed  to  know  what  would  happen  in  the 
future.  The  best-known  oracle  was  at  Delphi.  A 
temple  had  been  built  over  an  opening  in  the  rocks. 
The  air  which  came  out  of  this  opening  carried  a  queer 
odor.  A  woman  who  served  in  the  temple  breathed 
this  odor  and  pretended  to  go  into  a  sort  of  dream  in 
which  she  answered  the  questions  that  people  asked. 
Priests  wrote  down  the  answers  and  explained  them, 
for  often  they  made  no  sense  when  spoken  by  the 


woman. 
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The  Greek  temples.  —  The  Athenians  built  a  num¬ 
ber  of  temples  in  their  city.  They  placed  some  of 
these  on  the  Acropolis.  The  most  beautiful  here  was 
the  Parthenon,  which  was  built  to  honor  the  goddess 
Athena.  Around  the  four  sides  of  the  temple  were 
beautiful  marble  columns.  Above  these  just  under 
the  roof  was  a  sort  of  border  on  which  figures  of  gods 
and  heroes  were  carved.  Inside  was  a  long  room  at 
the  end  of  which  stood  the  statue  of  Athena.  This 
statue  of  gold  and  ivory  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
precious  thing  in  Athens. 

A  peep  at  the  festival  of  Athena.  —  A  festival  was 
an  occasion  when  the  people  celebrated  in  honor  of  a 
god  or  goddess.  It  usually  lasted  for  several  days 
and  was  a  time  of  merrymaking  by  all  the  citizens 
of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Greek  festivals  was  held  in 
Athens  every  four  years  to  honor  Athena.  Smaller 
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festivals  in  honor  of  the  goddess  occurred  each  year, 
but  this  larger  festival  marked  the  times  of  greatest 
pride  and  joy  in  the  life  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 

Can  you  sail  away  on  the  wings  of  fancy  to  faraway 
Athens?  We  shall  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  to 
about  500  b.c.  (before  Christ),  and  look  in  upon  this 
busy  city  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  festival.  The 
foot  races  and  wrestling  contests  have  been  held. 
Young  men  have  played  on  the  lyre  and  sung  the  old 
songs  of  the  heroes.  The  crowds  have  clapped  their 
hands  with  joy  as  the  horses  raced  nose  to  nose.  The 
foot  soldiers,  splendid  in  their  armor,  have  danced  the 
war  dance  to  the  music  of  the  flute.  All  is  ready  for 
the  last  great  day  when  the  procession  will  carry  the 
offerings  to  Athena. 

It  is  early  morning  when  we  see  the  line  of  marchers 
coming  through  the  streets.  What  strange  thing  is 
this  at  the  head  of  the  procession?  A  ship  is  being 
pushed  on  wheels !  Spread  over  it  like  a  sail  is  a 
beautiful  robe.  The  women  of  Athens  have  woven 
this  with  loving  care.  It  is  their  gift  to  the  goddess. 
Behind  the  ship  come  the  most  beautiful  girls  of  the 
city.  Each  one  is  bearing  a  jar,  either  of  perfume  or 
of  wine.  The  priests  follow,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
city  and  the  generals  close  behind.  Here  are  the  men 
from  other  cities  who  live  in  Athens,  each  clad  in  a 
scarlet  cloak  and  carrying  an  offering  of  honey  cakes, 
fruit,  and  wine. 

Can  that  be  the  sound  of  cattle  lowing?  Yes,  here 
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they  come,  a  great  herd  of  oxen  that  will  be  given  as  a 
blood  offering  to  the  goddess.  Behind  them  are  the 
old  men,  each  holding  an  olive  branch.  Then  come 
young  men  in  two-wheeled  chariots,  and  then  the 
foot  soldiers,  their  armor  gleaming  in  the  sunshine 
and  their  flutes  playing.  Last  of  all  are  the  mounted 
soldiers,  their  horses  prancing  to  the  music.  Slowly 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  this  great  procession 
winds  its  way  until  it  comes  at  last  to  the  Acropolis, 
where  the  robe  is  laid  before  the  goddess  and  all  the 
offerings  are  placed  upon  the  altar.  Once  again  Athens 
has  honored  Athena. 


The  Greek  theater.  —  Another  important  religious 
festival  was  the  one  held  twice  each  year  in  honor  of 
the  god  Dionysus.  At  this  festival  there  were  plays. 
Most  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  went.  Sometimes  dree 
tickets  were  given  to  those  who  could  not  buy  them. 
Some  of  the  plays  were  about  gods  and  goddesses. 
Some  were  about  things  that  were  happening  in  Athens 
at  the  time.  Sometimes  a  writer  of  plays  tried  to 
change  things  which  he  did  not  like  in  his  city  by  making 
fun  of  them. 
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The  theater  was  out  of  doors.  The  seats  were 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  the  stage  at  the  foot. 
There  was  always  a  group  of  young  men  who  told 
part  of  the  story  of  the  play  through  their  songs  and 
dances.  They  used  the  front  part  of  the  stage.  Be- 
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hind  them  and  on  a  higher  part  of  the  stage  were  the 
actors  who  took  the  parts  in  the  play.  There  were 
never  more  than  three  actors  in  any  one  play,  but 
sometimes  one  actor  played  two  parts. 

The  actors  wore  rich  and  beautiful  clothing.  This 
was  always  bought  by  a  wealthy  citizen  as  his  gift  to 
the  city.  Each  actor  wore  a  mask  which  covered  his 
head  and  face.  In  the  plays  which  ended  in  an  un¬ 
happy  way  these  masks  had  sad  or  ugly  faces.  In  the 
gay  plays  the  masks  had  queer,  funny  faces  that  made 
people  laugh.  Because  the  actors  wanted  to  seem 
taller  than  they  were,  they  had  their  masks  made  very 
high  and  they  wore  thick-soled  shoes. 

The  festival  lasted  for  three  days.  It  was  a  contest 
to  find  who  had  written  the  best  plays.  By  dawn  the 
seats  of  the  theater  began  to  fill  with  people.  The 
plays  started  early  and  lasted  until  after  noon.  Three 
or  four  plays  by  the  same  writer  were  given  in  one  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  judges  chose  the  best 
writer  for  that  festival. 

These  plays  were  given  to  honor  the  Greek  gods  and 
goddesses,  but  they  were  one  of  the  gifts  which  Greece 
gave  to  civilization.  Our  theaters  of  today  had  their 
beginnings  in  those  outdoor  theaters  of  Athens. 
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The  Olympic  festival.  —  The  greatest  festival  in 
all  Greece  was  the  one  held  in  honor  of  Zeus  each  fourth 
year  at  Olympia.  Every  Greek  loved  this  festival. 
Even  when  the  city-states  were  at  war  among  them¬ 
selves,  they  always  made  peace  long  enough  to  hold 
the  Olympic  games. 

All  Greek  men  took  exercises,  but  those  who  entered 
the  Olympic  contests  trained  for  many  months.  They 
must  have  strong  bodies  and  have  done  no  wrong 
against  the  gods. 

There  were  contests  in  wrestling,  running,  jumping, 
throwing  the  discus,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  The 
discus  was  made  of  metal  and  shaped  rather  like  a 
plate.  The  javelin  was  a  sharp,  pointed  weapon.  In 
the  later  Olympic  games  chariot  racing  was  added  as 
a  contest.  A  foot  race  that  covered  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles  was  an  interesting  event. 

As  the  time  of  the  festival  drew  near,  the  roads 
were  filled  with  men  and  boys,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
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back.  Slaves  followed  each  party  carrying  food  and 
beds,  for  there  were  few  hotels. 

The  travelers  made  camp  near  the  field  where  the 
contests  were  held.  It  was  a  merry  crowd.  Beggars 
moved  about  asking  for  money.  Traders  set  up  their 
tables  and  did  a  lively  business  buying  and  selling 
goods.  Poets  repeated  their  verses  to  any  who  would 
listen.  Fortune  tellers  were  busy.  Boys  played  their 
lyres  and  sang.  Everyone  was  happy  and  gay. 

The  festival  opened  with  offerings  to  Zeus.  Contests 
followed  one  after  another  until  they  closed  in  the 
excited  heat  of  the  chariot  races.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  festival  the  winners  were  each  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  wild  olive  leaves.  This  was  the  only  prize 
at  the  Olympic  festival,  though  in  their  home  cities 
the  winners  might  receive  gifts.  It  was  not  the  gift 
nor  the  olive  wreath  but  the  honor  which  made  them 
most  happy.  No  Greek  could  know  a  higher  honor 
than  to  be  a  winner  in  the  Olympic  games. 
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The  Spread  of  Greek  Learning 

The  gifts  to  civilization.  —  The  Greeks  had  strong 
bodies,  quick  hands,  and  busy  minds.  With  these 
they  were  able  to  make  many  gifts  to  civilization. 
Life  today  is  more  pleasant  because  the  Greeks  loved 
beauty  and  gave  so  much  of  it  to  the  world. 

The  style  of  building  which  the  Greeks  used  set  a 
pattern  which  is  still  followed.  If  you  live  in  a  city 
where  there  are  public  buildings,  you  can  probably 
see  columns  copied  from  those  used  in  Athens  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago. 

Because  they  loved  strong,  beautiful  bodies,  the 
Greeks  liked  to  carve  figures  from  marble.  They 
made  statues  of  the  winners  of  the  games,  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  of  famous  citizens.  They  became  the 
finest  sculptors  in  the  world,  and  men  have  been  study* 
ing  their  statues  ever  since. 

The  Greeks  loved  talking  and  storytelling.  You 
will  read  many  of  their  myths,  poems,  and  speeches 
when  you  are  older.  While  talking  together  they 
learned  from  each  other  many  new  things  about  how 
to  live  a  happy  life.  These  ideas  have  helped  other 
people  to  be  more  happy  too. 

The  Greeks  wrote  as  well  as  talked.  They  gave  us 
the  first  plays.  A  very  famous  old  Greek  went  travel¬ 
ing  and  wrote  of  what  he  saw.  He  is  sometimes  called 
“the  father  of  history. ” 
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The  spread  of  learrfing.  —  Perhaps  you  have  won¬ 
dered  how  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  spread  over  the 
world.  There  were  many  ways.  Greek  cities  sent 
groups  of  citizens  to  settle  in  new  places  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  people  carried 
the  ways  of  their  home  cities  to  new  regions.  The 


sailors  and  traders  spread  Greek  ideas  wherever  they 
went.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  greatest 
spread  of  learning  came  because  Greece  was  con¬ 
quered. 

The  city-states  had  many  wars  among  themselves. 
When  they  were  weak  from  long  fighting,  they  were 
conquered  by  King  Philip  of  Macedonia.  This  country 
was  a  neighbor  just  north  of  Greece.  When  Philip 
died,  his  son  Alexander  became  king.  This  young 
man,  sometimes  called  Alexander  the  Great,  added 
many  other  countries  to  his  empire.  The  Persians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  many  of  the  people  of  western 
Asia  were  conquered.  Alexander  had  had  a  Greek 
teacher  and  loved  Greek  learning.  Over  all  his  empire 
he  set  up  schools,  built  libraries,  and  spread  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Greeks. 

After  Alexander’s  death  Greece  came  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  just  rising  to 
power  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  Under  the 
Romans,  Greek  learning  was  spread  even  farther  over 
the  world. 

The  city-states  of  Greece  were  very  small,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  very  large.  Can  you  explain 
this  riddle  ? 
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Check  Tests 


I.  Below  are  some  questions  which  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  when  you  finish  reading  this  story.  One  good  way  to 
use  them  is  for  all  the  members  of  the  class,  after  they  have 
read  the  story,  to  read  a  question  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
race  to  find  the  answer  in  the  story. 

1.  Why  was  Greece  said  to  turn  its  back  on  Europe? 

2.  In  what  way  were  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  a  help 
to  the  Greeks  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  climate  did  Greece  have? 

4.  What  important  knowledge  did  the  Hellenes  have? 

5.  Why  did  the  Greeks  form  city-states? 

6.  What  is  a  democracy  ? 

7.  Why  do  we  still  remember  the  fight  at  Thermopylae  ? 

8.  Why  was  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Greeks  ? 

9.  What  were  the  two  most  important  city-states? 

10.  In  what  way  did  these  two  city-states  differ  in  the 
training  of  their  citizens? 

II.  Here  is  another  list  of  questions  with  which  you  may 
race. 

1.  What  did  a  Spartan  mother  teach  her  son? 

2.  What  lessons  did  a  Spartan  boy  have  to  learn  ? 

3.  What  was  Sparta’s  gift  to  the  world  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Acropolis  ? 

5.  What  kinds  of  work  were  done  in  and  near  Athens? 
Find  at  least  four  kinds. 

6.  Who  did  the  hard  work  in  Athens  ? 

7.  Why  did  people  go  to  the  market  place  ?  Find  several 
reasons. 

8.  What  was  the  center  of  the  Greek  house  ? 

9.  How  did  the  Greeks  dress? 
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10.  In  what  different  ways  did  the  boys  of  Athens  learn 
new  things? 

III.  Here  are  still  more  questions.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  find  the  answers  during  your  study  period,  and  have  a 
match  in  class.  You  could  use  all  the  questions  in  Tests 
I,  II,  and  III  in  your  match. 

1.  Where  did  the  Greeks  believe  that  their  gods  and 
goddesses  lived? 

2.  What  did  a  Greek  always  do  before  he  began  an 
important  piece  of  work? 

3.  To  whom  would  a  Greek  go  if  he  wanted  to  ask  what 
was  best  for  him  to  do  ? 

4.  Why  was  the  Parthenon  built  ? 

5.  Why  did  the  Greeks  have  plays  in  their  theaters? 

6.  How  did  a  theater  look? 

7.  How  did  the  Greeks  show  their  love  for  the  Olympic 
festival  ? 

8.  What  contests  were  held  at  this  festival? 

9.  What  did  winners  at  the  Olympic  festivals  receive? 

10.  What  were  the  gifts  which  the  Greeks  made  to  civi¬ 
lization  ?  You  should  know  at  least  four. 


Finding  the  Phrase 

Find  the  phrase  which  explains  the  meaning  of  each  word 


below. 

girdle 

drape 

lyre 

festival 

sculptor 

procession 

myth 

mask 
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a  form  of  government  in  which  citizens 
make  their  own  laws  and  manage  their 
own  affairs 

a  city  square  where  goods  are  sold 
a  stringed  musical  instrument 
a  story  about  gods  and  goddesses 
a  line  of  marching  people 
a  metal  plate  which  is  thrown  in  a  contest 


a  covering  worn  over  the  face 
a  sharp,  pointed  weapon 
a  person  who  carves  statues 
a  belt  fastened  around  the  waist 
an  occasion  when  people  celebrate 
to  cover  with  cloth  which  hangs  in  loose  folds 

fZTEJ -ttSUZFESZSttSltt 

Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  at  a  map  which  shows  southern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Find  Greece,  Crete,  and  the 
Aegean  Sea.  Notice  the  islands  which  lie  between 
Greece  and  Asia.  Do  you  see  the  mountains  which 
divide  Greece  into  many  parts?  Do  you  see  the 
bays  which  make  good  harbors? 

2.  Ask  some  older  person  to  read  to  you  some  of  the 
stories  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Find  and  read  some  of  the  myths  about  the  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses.  Tell  the  most  interesting  parts 
to  the  class. 

4.  Find  pictures  of  Greek  buildings,  statues,  pottery, 
and  other  things  that  the  Greeks  made.  Have  a 
Greek  bulletin  board.  Write  a  sentence  to  explain 
each  picture  and  put  this  sentence  under  the  picture. 

5.  Plan  and  give  a  Greek  play.  Decide  what  you  need 
to  say  and  try  the  speeches,  changing  them  until  they 
are  just  right.  Do  not  write  your  speeches  until 
you  have  spoken  them.  Could  you  use  a  scene  in 
an  Athenian  home?  On  a  street?  In  the  market 
place?  At  the  Olympic  festival? 

6.  Make  costumes  to  wear  in  the  play.  Perhaps  your 
mothers  will  give  you  large  flour  sacks  or  sheets  which 
you  can  drape. 


discus 
democracy 
javelin 
market  place 
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7.  Make  scenery  for  your  play  if  you  need  any.  Trees 
can  be  cut  from  large  cardboard  boxes,  painted  green, 
and  fastened  on  a  trunk  made  of  a  board  painted 
brown.  Wrapping  paper  fastened  together  can  be 
painted  for  your  background. 

8.  If  your  play  has  a  place  in  it  for  a  dance,  you  can  make 
one  to  use.  Listen  to  music  which  fits  the  occasion, 
and  then  try  to  show  with  your  body  how  the  music 
makes  you  feel. 

9.  Carve  the  Parthenon  from  soap. 

10.  Make  a  long  frieze,  or  strip  of  pictures,  to  show  the 
procession  going  to  the  temple  with  the  offerings  for 
Athena.  You  will  need  to  study  many  pictures  to 
know  how  to  dress  the  people  in  the  procession. 
Make  your  figures  large  and  your  colors  clear  and 
bright. 
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Some  Books  to  Read 

You  will  find  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  told 
for  you  in  two  books  : 

The  Iliad  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Alfred  J.  Church 

The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Alfred  J.  Church 

An  easy  and  interesting  story  which  tells  much  of  how 
people  lived  is  Theras  and  His  Town,  by  Caroline  Dale 
Snedeker. 

Two  books  which  you  will  enjoy  if  you  read  well  are : 
Children  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Louise  Lamprey 
Tales  from  Greek  Mythology,  by  Katharine  Pyle 

Look  for  the  story  of  Cleon,  the  Greek  boy,  in  Ten  Boys 
Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  by  Jane 
Andrews. 
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A  Conqueror  Returns 


ROME  GROWS  INTO  AN  EMPIRE 

You  have  found  civilized  lands  lying  all  around  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  From  Egypt 
and  western  Asia  knowledge  of  better  ways  to  live 
flowed  into  Greece.  But  this  knowledge  did  not  stop 
there.  To  the  west  was  a  city  which  took  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  these  older  regions  and  passed  it  on  to  later 
people.  Near  the  middle  of  the  long,  boot-shaped 
body  of  land  called  Italy  lay  Rome.  Rome  began  as 
a  tiny  village ;  it  grew  until  it  became  the  heart  of 
a  great  empire. 

The  Growth  of  Rome 

The  founding  of  the  city.  —  The  Tiber  River  flows 
between  low  hills  as  it  goes  down  to  the  sea.  On 
these  hills  people  settled  in  villages.  No  one  knows 
exactly  how  or  when  Rome  began,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  several  small  villages  along  the  Tiber  joined  to 
make  one  larger  town. 

This  spot  was  in  some  ways  a  good  place  for  a  town. 
Enemies  could  be  seen  from  the  hills.  Because  the 
town  lay  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  citizens  built 
a  bridge  over  the  river.  All  the  travelers  and  traders 
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who  went  north  and  south  through  that  part  of  Italy 
crossed  this  bridge.  They  brought  new  wealth  and 
new  ideas  to  the  little  town  on  the  Tiber. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  were  the  flat  plains 
from  which  the  people  of  western  Italy  got  their  salt. 
Rome  added  to  its  wealth  by  controlling  this  trade 
in  salt. 

Rome  was  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  was  so  small  that  sea  boats  could  not 
come  to  the  town.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
Romans  built  a  little  trading  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  goods  from  sea  boats  were  unloaded 
at  the  port  and  taken  to  Rome  in  rowboats  and  on 
pack  animals. 

In  another  way  Rome  was  not  well  located.  People 
who  lived  on  the  low,  wet  land  along  the  Tiber  were 
often  sick  with  fevers.  When  the  Romans  drained 
off  the  water  from  the  land,  it  became  a  more  healthful 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Because  they  did  not  know  exactly  how  their  city 
began,  the  later  Romans  made  stories  about  it.  These 
stories,  called  legends,  were  written  down  by  some  of 
the  great  storytellers  of  Rome.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  find  and  read  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
The  old  legend  says  that  as  babies  these  two  brothers 
were  left  on  one  of  the  hills  along  the  Tiber,  but  they 
were  cared  for  by  a  mother  wolf.  On  the  very  spot 
where  she  saved  their  lives,  Romulus  was  supposed  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  after  years. 
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The  growing  power  of  the  city.  —  As  the  young  city 
grew  larger  and  stronger,  it  spread  its  power  over 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Brave  soldiers  and  wise  leaders 
made  it  possible  for  Rome  to  gain  this  new  power. 

Every  man  of  Rome  expected  to  fight  for  his  city. 
After  the  crops  were  planted,  the  men  usually  put 
aside  their  hoes  and  took  up  their  weapons.  The  fight¬ 
ing  continued  until  harvest  time  came  round,  when 
the  soldiers  became  farmers  again  and  gathered  their 
crops. 

Romans  liked  to  take  part  in  governing  their  city. 
In  this  way  many  of  the  farmers  and  city  workers 
learned  to  be  wise  leaders.  One  of  these  citizens  who 
was  called  to  be  a  leader  was  Cincinnatus.  The 
Romans  were  fighting  another  state  and  things  were 
going  badly.  A  messenger  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
ask  Cincinnatus  to  rule  the  city  until  the  war  was 
over.  The  messenger  found  the  old  man  plowing  his 
fields  with  a  team  of  oxen.  He  left  his  team,  went 
to  Rome,  and  in  sixteen  days  had  led  his  city  to  victory. 
He  then  returned  to  his  farm  and  went  on  with  his 
plowing. 


Roman  life  in  early  days.  —  Like  Athens  and  Sparta 
in  Greece,  Rome  was  a  city-state.  Citizens  lived 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  city  walls,  but  all  gave 
help  to  the  city  in  time  of  trouble. 

In  the  early  days  most  of  the  Roman  citizens  were 
farmers.  They  were  simple  people  who  worked  hard 
in  their  fields.  The  farmer  and  his  sons  planted  and 
harvested  their  own  crops  and  cared  for  their  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  women  of  the  family  spun  the  thread, 
wove  the  cloth,  and  made  the  clothing.  They  cooked 
and  served  the  food.  This  was  usually  a  sort  of  thick 
soup  made  from  the  wheat  grown  in  their  fields. 

The  houses  were  one-room  huts,  without  windows. 
A  hole  in  the  roof  let  out  the  smoke.  There  was 
little  furniture,  but  always  an  altar  where  offerings 
were  made  to  the  household  gods. 

The  religion  of  the  early-day  Romans  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  family.  These  people  believed  that  there 
were  many  gods  or  spirits  who  lived  in  the  house. 
They  worshiped  each  of  these.  There  was  Janus,  a 
god  with  two  faces,  whose  image  guarded  the  door  of 
every  home.  With  one  face  he  welcomed  all  who 
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came  in,  while  with  the  other  he  watched  those  who 
went  out.  The  spirit  of  the  hearth  fire  was  Vesta. 
Watching  the  storeroom  were  the  Penates.  The  gods 
of  the  fields  were  the  Lares.  When  the  family  sat 
down  to  eat,  they  threw  a  little  food  into  the  fire  as 
an  offering  to  these  household  gods.  Sometimes  little 
statues  of  the  Lares  and  the  Penates  were  set  on  the 
table.  This  was  a  way  of  giving  thanks  for  the  food. 

The  religion  of  the  city-state  became  somewhat 
like  the  religion  of  the  family.  The  statue  of  Janus 
was  set  up  at  the  city  gates.  A  fire  was  kept  burning 
night  and  day  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Beautiful 
young  girls  called  Vestal  Virgins  kept  these  fires  always 
lighted.  The  farmers  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
sky  sent  them  sun  and  rain  for  their  crops.  This 
spirit  they  called  Jupiter.  By  and  by  Jupiter  came 
to  be  worshiped  as  the  chief  god  of  Rome.  Mars  was 
the  spirit  whom  the  farmers  of  early  days  called  the 
god  of  the  woods  and  open  country.  As  the  years 
went  by,  the  farmers  became  soldiers,  and  Mars  became 
the  god  of  war  rather  than  the  god  of  the  woods.  The 
early  Romans  worshiped  other  gods  also,  as  well  as 
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many  goddesses.  In  later  times  when  the  Romans 
conquered  other  countries,  they  also  accepted  gods 
who  were  believed  in  and  worshiped  in  these  lands. 

The  early  farmer  citizens  of  Rome  loved  their  families. 
As  the  father  worked  with  his  sons,  he  also  taught 
them  that  they  must  be  brave  and  bring  honor  to  their 
city.  As  they  spun  and  wove  together,  the  mother 
told  her  daughters  how  to  be  women  of  courage,  such 
as  Rome  needed. 

In  the  beginning  Rome  was  ruled  by  kings,  but  a 
time  came  when  the  citizens  did  not  like  their  king 
and  drove  him  out.  After  that  they  chose  two  men 
each  year  to  act  as  the  heads  of  the  government. 
These  men  were  called  consuls.  If  Rome  were  at  war 
so  that  there  was  need  for  a  single  ruler,  a  citizen  was 
chosen  to  govern  until  the  trouble  was  over.  Cincin- 
natus  was  called  from  his  plow  to  be  such  a  ruler.  A 
group  of  three  hundred  of  the  wisest  men  helped  the 


consuls  rule  the  city-state.  This  group  was  called 
the  Senate. 

His  fields  and  family,  his  city  and  gods  were  the 
things  that  the  old  Roman  loved  best.  He  worked 
hard  on  his  farm.  He  taught  his  children  to  be  good 
citizens.  He  fought  for  his  city.  He  gave  thanks 
to  his  gods.  Can  you  guess  why  the  little  village  of 
Rome  became  a  city-state  that  ruled  all  Italy? 

The  rise  of  an  empire.  —  Soon  after  the  Romans 
had  gained  control  of  Italy,  they  began  to  push  their 
power  into  other  countries.  Across  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  was  the  city  of  Car¬ 
thage.  It  had  been  founded  as  a  Phoenician  colony 
and  had  become  a  strong  city.  The  people  were 
traders  whose  boats  went  up  and  down  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  citizens  of  Carthage 
that,  unless  they  were  willing,  no  man  could  even  wash 
his  hands  in  their  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Romans  quarreled  with  the  people  of  Carthage. 
The  two  cities  fought  three  long,  bitter  wars.  After 
about  one  hundred  twenty-five  years  of  struggle,  Rome 
conquered  Carthage  and  destroyed  the  city.  Carthage 
had  owned  part  of  Sicily,  the  island  that  lies  at  the  toe  of 
the  Italian  boot.  It  also  had  colonies  in  what  is  now 
Spain.  All  of  this  land,  as  well  as  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  came  under  the  rule  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  were  glad  to  add  Greece  to  their  growing 
empire  because  this  land  had  so  much  knowledge  to 
give  them.  No  other  people  who  came  under  their 
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rule  ever  changed  the  ways  of  the  Romans  as  the 
Greeks  did.  Roman  children  learned  to  speak  Greek 
almost  as  soon  as  they  learned  their  own  tongue. 
They  studied  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  their  schools. 
They  borrowed  the  Greek  gods  to  worship  as  their  own 
gods.  They  sent  their  sons  to  Athens  to  study.  They 
copied  Greek  statues.  Do  you  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  Rome  conquered  Greece,  but  Greece 
also  conquered  Rome? 

The  empire  grew.  One  by  one  the  countries  of 
western  Asia  came  under  the  rule  of  Rome.  At  last 
Egypt,  one  of  the  oldest  civilized  countries  of  the  world, 
was  added  to  the  Empire. 

North  of  Italy  in  Europe  lived  people  who  were 
much  less  civilized  than  the  Romans.  Julius  Caesar, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  generals,  led  his  army 
into  this  region  and  conquered  Gaul.  This  was  the 
country  now  called  France.  Caesar  went  on  north 
to  the  island  of  Britain  and  defeated  the  Britons. 

The  circle  was  now  complete.  The  Roman  Empire 
lay  like  a  ring  around  the  Mediterranean.  It  reached 
from  Spain  and  Gaul  at  the  western  end,  through 
Italy  and  Greece,  to  western  Asia  on  the  eastern  end, 
and  back  across  northern  Africa.  Within  this  circle 
were  most  of  the  civilized  regions  of  the  world.  At 
the  heart  of  this  great  Empire  was  Rome,  grown  from 
a  village  of  farmer  folk  to  the  first  city  of  the  world. 
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Home  Life  under  the  Empire 

Changes  of  the  years.  —  As  the  Romans  conquered 
new  countries,  they  changed  their  own  ways  of  living. 
City  people  took  the  place  of  the  farmers.  Rich  living 
rather  than  simple  habits  became  the  style.  Slaves 
did  the  work  once  done  by  the  citizen  and  his  family. 
Men  no  longer  wanted  to  serve  part  of  each  year  in 
the  army.  They  left  the  fighting  more  and  more  to 
hired  soldiers.  There  were  schools  for  the  children. 
Shows  of  many  kinds  kept  the  people  amused.  All 
of  these  changes  made  the  Rome  of  later  days  very 
different  from  the  little  city-state  built  by  farmers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
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Let  us  take  a  look  at  Rome  and  its  people  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Empire. 

The  changes  in  government  began  some  years  before 
the  Romans  used  the  word  “ empire.”  After  Julius 
Caesar  returned  from  Gaul,  he  came  to  have  as  much 
power  as  if  he  were  a  king,  but  he  used  this  power 
wisely. 

Julius  Caesar  was  killed  by  some  men  who  did  not 
want  him  to  have  so  much  power.  He  had  chosen 
a  young  man  named  Octavian  to  be  the  next 
ruler.  After  some  fighting  with  the  enemies  of 
Caesar,  Octavian  made  himself  the  strongest  man 
in  Rome.  He  was  elected  consul  year  after  year, 
and  was  really  a  king  in  everything  but  name.  At 
last  he  became  bold  enough  to  call  himself  emperor. 
He  was  given  a  new  name,  Augustus.  So  it  came 
about  that  Augustus  was  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  He  was  a  wise  and  able  man  and 
under  his  rule  Rome  became  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 


Family  life.  —  The  father  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
When  a  son  married,  he  brought  his  wife  to  his  father’s 
house  and  they  all  lived  as  one  family  until  the  father 
died.  Then  the  son  became  the  head  of  a  new  family. 
The  father  made  all  the  rules  for  his  household.  All 
money  earned  by  the  children  was  his.  He  could 
punish  any  wrong  done  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
His  commands  had  to  be  obeyed.  Although  he  had 
so  much  power,  the  Roman  father  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire  was  usually  kind. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  father  to  make  the  offerings 
to  the  household  gods.  He  had  to  teach  his  son  about 
the  religion  of  the  family,  so  that  when  the  son  became 
the  head  of  a  household  he  too  could  make  offerings. 


The  mother  in  a  Roman  family  was  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  father.  She  was  in  charge  of  all  the  work 
in  the  house.  She  nursed  and  trained  the  young 
children.  She  helped  receive  guests  and  sat  at  the 
table  with  them.  She  went  out  to  dinner  parties 
with  her  husband.  The  mother  and  father  talked 
together  about  household  matters.  The  Roman  women 
were  much  more  free  than  were  the  women  of  Greece. 

The  city  house  of  a  Roman  gentleman.  —  We 
found  that  the  early  Roman  house  had  a  single  room 
in  which  the  whole  family  lived.  In  the  time  of  the 
empire  the  house  of  a  gentleman  had  many  rooms, 
but  there  was  still  one  room  which  was  the  center  of 
family  life.  It  took  its  name,  atrium,  from  the  name 
of  the  one-room  hut  of  early  days.  This  room  had 
an  opening  in  the  roof.  Under  this  on  the  floor  was 
a  wide,  shallow  basin  which  caught  rain  water  as  it 
fell.  Light  and  air  also  entered  through  this  opening. 
Small  rooms  opened  from  the  atrium  on  all  sides. 

At  one  time  much  of  the  work  of  the  household  was 
carried  on  in  the  atrium.  The  father  kept  his  strong¬ 
box  of  money  chained  to  the  floor.  The  mother  had 
the  spinning  and  weaving  done  there.  The  altars 
for  the  family  gods  stood  on  one  side. 

After  Greece  became  part  of  the  Empire,  the  Romans 
borrowed  from  them  the  idea  of  an  open  court.  This 
changed  the  style  of  Roman  houses.  There  was  added, 
usually  at  the  back,  an  open  court  called  a  peristyle. 
This  had  columns  on  at  least  two  sides.  Flowers, 
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grass,  fountains,  and  statues  made  it  a  beautiful  place. 
Around  the  peristyle  were  other  rooms  which  now 
became  the  living  and  dining  rooms.  The  altars  to 
the  gods  were  usually  put  in  these  newer  rooms,  and 
the  atrium  was  used  as  a  place  to  receive  guests. 

The  cooking  was  done  in  a  kitchen  with  an  open 
fireplace.  A  chimney  carried  the  smoke  to  the  outside. 
This  was  a  much  better  plan  than  the  one  used  in 
Greek  houses,  where  the  smoke  had  to  go  out  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  Roman  kitchen  had  a  little 
stove,  which  could  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  in 
which  charcoal  was  burned. 

The  walls  were  of  sun-dried  brick  or  stone.  Some¬ 
times  stucco  was  put  on  the  outside  over  the  stone. 
On  the  first  floor  there  were  no  windows  which  opened 
on  the  street.  Those  on  the  second  floor  were  small. 
Because  glass  cost  so  much,  only  very  rich  men  had 
it  in  their  windows. 

In  the  winter  people  must  have  been  cold  in  their 
houses,  even  though  Rome  had  a  rather  mild  climate. 
The  floors  were  usually  of  stone.  Very  few  people 
were  rich  enough  to  have  furnaces.  Those  who  were 
not  moved  from  room  to  room  as  the  sun  changed. 


Some  houses  even  had  several  dining  rooms  so  that 
the  owners  could  eat  in  the  sunshine  in  winter  and  in 
the  shade  in  summer.  Little  metal  boxes,  which 
stood  on  legs  and  held  hot  coals,  were  carried  from 
room  to  room  to  warm  them  in  winter.  The  only 
fireplace  was  in  the  kitchen,  so  that  must  have  been 
the  most  comfortable  spot  in  the  house  on  a  cool  day. 

The  Romans  were  very  fine  engineers.  This  means 
that  they  knew  how  to  build  such  things  as  roads  and 
bridges.  One  of  the  things  that  they  learned  to  do 
was  to  pipe  water  to  the  city  from  faraway  mountain 
springs.  The  home  of  every  Roman  gentleman  had 
a  bathroom.  Often  there  was  also  a  fountain  in  the 
peristyle. 

The  furnishings.  —  Roman  furniture  was  beautiful 
but  not  very  comfortable.  The  couch  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  was  found  in  almost  every  room.  People 
sat  on  couches  to  eat,  leaning  on  their  elbows.  A 
beautiful  couch  had  a  place  of  honor  in  the  atrium. 


were  used  for  serving  food.  Lamps  of  pottery,  bronze, 
and  silver  burned  olive  oil  and  made  tiny  lights  at 
night.  A  few  chests,  the  pots  and  jars  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  knives  and  spoons  for  serving  completed  the 
furnishings.  The  Romans  did  not  like  their  houses 
filled  with  furniture. 

The  country  house  of  a  Roman  gentleman.  —  It  was 

the  style  for  Romans  of  wealth  to  own  country  houses 
to  which  they  went  for  holidays.  Sometimes  a  rich 
man  had  several  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv. 
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He  then  had  a  place  to  go  to  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
These  houses  had  more  windows  than  city  houses. 
The  gardens  around  them  were  large  and  beautiful. 
Fish  ponds,  fountains,  flowers,  statues,  and  fruit  trees 
made  the  grounds  pleasant.  The  houses  had  very 
fine  bathrooms.  Many  gentlemen  kept  their  libraries 
at  their  country  houses  and  spent  much  time  there 
reading. 

There  were  country  houses  of  another  kind  which 
also  belonged  to  well-to-do  men.  These  were  the  homes 
of  the  Romans  who  owned  much  land.  Around  these 
houses  there  were  barns,  stables  for  the  animals,  small 
houses  for  the  slaves,  and  oil  presses.  These  last 
were  used  to  crush  the  olives  when  olive  oil  was  made. 
Great  jars  filled  with  wine  from  the  grapes  stood  around 
the  courtyards.  If  the  farmer  grew  wheat,  he  had 
a  threshing  floor  in  the  courtyard  too. 

The  homes  of  the  poor.  —  By  the  time  Rome  had 
grown  to  be  an  empire,  the  work  of  the  farms  was 
almost  all  done  by  slaves.  The  farmers  had  gone  to 
the  city  to  live.  They  had  very  poor  homes  there. 
Most  of  them  were  crowded  together  in  great  houses 
called  islands.  The  houses  were  given  this  queer 
name  because  each  one  was  cut  off  from  other  houses 
by  streets  on  all  four  sides.  In  the  same  way  an 
island  is  cut  off  from  other  land  by  water  on  all  sides. 

These  islands  were  very  poor  homes.  Quite  often 
such  a  building  fell  down  on  the  people  who  lived  in 
it.  Each  family  had  only  one  or  two  rooms,  in  which 
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all  the  members  must  live.  Because  their  homes  were 
so  poor  and  they  had  little  work  to  do,  these  people 
wandered  about  the  streets  much  of  the  time.  Do 
you  think  that  these  men  would  make  as  good  citizens 
of  Rome  as  the  old  farmer  who  plowed  his  fields  and 
taught  his  children? 

The  clothing  of  the  Romans.  —  A  man  in  Rome  wore 
two  principal  garments.  One  was  a  loose  shirt  made 
in  two  pieces  and  sewed  together  on  the  sides.  This 
was  called  a  tunic.  It  was  long  enough  to  reach  below 
the  knees  and  had  short  sleeves.  A  girdle  held  it 
in  place  at  the  waist.  In  cold  weather  two  or  three 
tunics  might  be  worn  instead  of  one.  The  other  gar¬ 
ment  was  a  large  robe  called  the  toga.  This  garment 
was  put  on  in  such  a  way  that  it  lay  in  many  folds 
about  the  figure.  Both  garments  were  of  white  wool. 

The  toga  was  the  sign  of  Roman  citizenship.  Only 
a  citizen  could  wear  it.  If  a  man  were  sent  away  from 
Rome  as  a  punishment,  he  had  to  leave  his  toga  behind 
him.  A  boy  put  on  a  man’s  toga  the  day  he  was 
received  as  a  citizen  of  Rome.  He  wore  it  after  that 
in  all  public  places.  When  he  lay  for  the  last  time 
in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  his  toga  wrapped  him  in 
his  death  sleep.  The  old  Roman  poet,  Vergil,  showed 
how  important  the  toga  was  when  he  wrote,  “The 
Romans,  lords  of  deeds,  the  race  that  wears  the  toga.” 

The  women  wore  two  garments  that  were  a  little 
like  the  tunic  of  the  men.  The  garment  worn  on  the 
outside  was  long  and  had  a  girdle.  A  band  at  the 
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bottom,  a  border  at  the  neck,  and  long  sleeves  made 
it  more  beautiful  than  the  tunic.  When  they  went 
outdoors,  women  wrapped  themselves  in  a  woolen  robe. 

Both  men  and  women  wore  slippers  in  the  house 
and  shoes  outdoors.  No  one  wore  stockings. 

Women  liked  to  dress  their  hair  with  fancy  pins, 
flowers,  or  nets.  They  sometimes  dyed  it  too,  and 
wore  hair  that  was  not  their  own. 

Roman  women  loved  jewelry.  Rings,  pins,  brace¬ 
lets,  necklaces,  and  earrings  were  only  a  few  of  the 
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many  pieces  which  they  had.  A  man  usually  wore 
a  seal  ring.  With  the  seal  he  pressed  his  mark  into 
the  wax  with  which  messages  were  sealed.  This  was 
one  way  of  signing  his  name. 

The  food  of  the  Romans.  —  The  Romans  ate  three 
meals  a  day,  but  the  dinner  was  much  more  important 
than  the  other  two.  It  was  served  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  or  early  evening.  More  often  than  not  the 
Roman  gentleman  either  would  have  guests  or  would 
himself  be  a  guest  of  a  friend.  He  took  his  wife  with 
him  to  dinner  parties. 

The  Roman  men  lay  on  couches  while  they  ate, 
but  women  sat.  Three  people  used  one  couch.  At 
many  dinners  there  were  nine  at  the  table,  a  couch 
being  placed  on  each  of  three  sides  of  a  large  table. 
The  fourth  side  was  left  open  so  that  the  slaves  could 
reach  the  table  in  serving. 

Guests  took  off  their  slippers  and  left  their  feet 
bare  while  they  ate.  Each  guest  had  his  slave  with 
him  to  look  after  his  slippers.  It  was  the  sign  that  a 
guest  was  ready  to  leave  when  he  called  for  his  slippers. 

After  guests  were  settled  on  the  couches,  slaves  passed 
bowls  of  water  in  which  the  guests,  one  after  another, 
washed  their  hands.  At  the  end  of  each  course  this 
hand  washing  was  done  again.  It  may  have  been 
needed,  since  no  knives  or  forks  were  used.  A  spoon, 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  the  fingers  served  in  place  of 
these  tools. 

There  were  three  courses  in  a  Roman  dinner.  The 
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first  was  a  small  helping  of  some  food  that  made  the 
guest  more  hungry.  Then  came  plenty  of  meat, 
vegetables,  and  bread.  The  last  course  was  fruit, 
or  nuts,  or  some  sweet  such  as  cake. 

An  offering  was  made  to  the  gods  before  the  meal 
began  and  again  before  the  last  course  was  eaten.  This 
was  a  custom  of  the  early  Romans  that  had  been  kept 
up  through  all  the  years. 

Many  foods  could  be  grown  in  Italy,  and  as  new 
lands  came  into  the  empire  new  foods  came  from  them 


to  the  tables  of  Rome.  There  were  many  kinds  to 
be  had  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  Pigs, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  chickens  furnished  meat. 
Almost  all  the  vegetables  that  we  know  were  common. 
Bread  was  baked  from  wheat  grown  and  ground  on 
the  farms  of  Italy.  Olive  oil  took  the  place  of  butter 
and  fat.  Fruits  were  much  used.  Everyone  drank 
wine  which  was  mixed  with  water. 

The  Romans  grew  very  fond  of  eating  as  the  years 

* 

went  by.  Dinners  often  lasted  for  hours,  with  music 
and  talk  to  help  pass  the  time.  Rome  had  seen  a 
great  change  since  the  early  farmer  and  his  family 
sat  down  to  a  meal  of  thick  soup  made  from  their  own 
crushed  grain ! 


Childhood  in  Rome.  —  When  a  baby  was  born  to  a 
Roman  family,  the  nurse  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  its  father. 
If  he  lifted  the  baby  in  his  arms,  it  became  a  member 
of  the  family,  to  be  given  love  and  care.  But  if  the 
father  did  not  lift  the  baby  from  the  floor,  a  slave  had 
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to  take  it  away  and  place  it  outdoors.  Anyone  who 
wanted  a  baby  might  take  it  if  he  found  it  there.  We 
are  glad  that  Roman  fathers  usually  liked  to  have 
children,  so  most  babies  were  taken  into  their  own 
families. 

Soon  after  the  child  was  born,  the  father  put  around 
its  neck  a  little  charm  which  was  supposed  to  bring 
luck.  This  was  called  a  bulla.  It  was  made  of  gold 
or  bronze.  The  Romans  thought  that  the  bulla  kept 
the  baby  from  any  harm.  A  girl  wore  her  bulla  until 
she  was  married,  and  a  boy  wore  his  until  he  put  on 
the  toga  of  manhood. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  empire  Roman  mothers 
took  much  care  of  their  own  babies.  They  liked  to 
have  a  Greek  nurse  so  that  the  child  would  learn  to 
speak  Greek,  but  the  mother  was  often  with  the  baby 
too. 
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Roman  children  had  great  fun.  Toys  much  like 
those  that  boys  and  girls  have  today  were  all  about : 
dolls,  tops,  balls,  hoops,  and  many  more.  Such  games 
as  Blind  Man’s  Buff,  Hide  and  Seek,  and  Odd  and  Even 
kept  children  gay.  What  fun,  though,  to  have  a  team 
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of  mice  drawing  a  wee  cart  as  one  child  had,  or  to 
drive  a  goat  as  another  did  ! 

Sometime  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  a 
Roman  boy  put  away  the  toga  of  childhood  and  put 
on  the  toga  of  manhood.  This  was  a  proud  day  in 
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a  Roman  family.  Early  in  the  morning  the  boy  laid 
his  bulla  and  his  red-bordered  toga  of  childhood  on 
the  family  altar.  Offerings  were  made  to  the  god. 
Then  the  boy  put  on  the  white  toga  of  manhood.  He 
went  with  his  father  to  the  Forum,  followed  by  the 
family  friends  and  slaves.  In  the  -Forum  the  boy’s 
name  was  written  down  in  the  list  of  Roman  citizens. 
Another  offering  to  the  god  and  a  feast  in  the  father’s 
house  finished  the  day  for  the  proud  young  citizen. 


Education  in  Rome.  —  At  the  age  of  seven  the 
Roman  boy  began  to  study  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  If  his  father  were  very  rich,  he  might  have  a 
teacher  of  his  own  at  home ;  but  most  boys  of  well- 
to-do  families  went  to  a  school.  The  teacher  was  paid 
by  the  fathers.  Not  until  well  after  the  empire  began 
were  there  any  free  schools  in  Rome. 

As  in  Greece,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  family  had  a  slave 
who  was  always  with  the  boy  and  had  to  teach  him 
good  manners.  Strange  as  it  seems,  this  slave  for  the 
Roman  boy  was  often  an  educated  Greek  who  had 
been  made  a  slave  when  Greece  came  into  the  Empire. 

The  Roman  schoolboy  did  not  have  a  very  easy  life. 
Classes  began  so  early  in  the  morning  that  he  some- 
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times  ate  his  breakfast  as  he  went  along  the  street. 
His  books  were  often  made  black  by  the  smoke  from 
his  lamp  as  he  studied. 

The  pupil  wrote  on  a  wax  tablet  with  a  stylus.  His 
books  were  made  of  long  strips  of  papyrus  or  of  tanned 
goatskin  fastened  to  two  sticks.  As  he  read,  he  un¬ 
rolled  the  papyrus  or  skin  from  one  stick  and  rolled  it 
up  on  the  other.  Arithmetic  was  so  hard  that  the 
boys  used  their  fingers  and  counting  boards  to  make 
the  work  easier. 

A  school  was  a  noisy  place,  for  the  boys  studied 
aloud.  Perhaps  the  noise  was  greater  because  the 
teacher  gave  them  many  whippings. 

A  boy  was  always  taken  to  and  from  school  by  his 
slave.  This  man  talked  to  him  in  Greek  so  that  the 
boy  could  still  speak  the  language  which  he  had  first 
learned  from  his  nurse. 

When  the  son  of  a  gentleman  was  about  twelve,  he 
went  to  a  higher  school.  Sons  of  poorer  families  some¬ 
times  went  to  work  at  this  time.  In  this  second  school 
the  boy  studied  the  poems  of  great  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  most  important  thing  that  he  learned 
here  was  how  to  make  a  public  speech.  Like  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  loved  to  speak  in  the  market 
place  and  law  courts. 

Roman  girls  were  taught  by  their  mothers  until 
they  married.  They  learned  how  to  care  for  a  house, 
and  perhaps  a  little  about  the  things  that  their  brothers 
studied  at  school. 
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A  day  with  a  Roman  gentleman.  —  The  day  of  a 

busy  man  began  long  before  the  sun  rose.  The  early 
morning  hours  were  his  only  time  for  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters.  After  a  breakfast  of  bread,  honey,  and 
wine,  he  went  into  the  atrium  to  meet  his  guests.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Rome  for  poor  men  to  ask  for  help 
from  a  rich  man.  After  these  poor  men  had  told  the 
gentleman  of  their  needs,  they  followed  him  to  the 
Forum.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  rich  Roman  to  enter 
the  Forum  with  a  long  train  of  people  following  him. 

If  there  was  no  public  business  for  him  to  care  for, 
the  gentleman  spent  the  morning  talking  to  his  friends. 
The  Forum  of  Rome  was  rather  like  the  market  place 
of  Athens  —  the  spot  where  everyone  went  to  hear 
the  news  of  the  day. 

The  Roman  returned  home  for  a  light  lunch.  After 
this  he  had  his  afternoon  sleep.  The  custom  of  taking 
a  rest  was  so  common  that  in  the  early  afternoon 
Rome  was  almost  a  sleeping  city. 

After  his  rest  the  Roman  might  join  friends  at  the 
playground  for  a  game  or  wrestling  match  before  his 
bath  in  the  late  afternoon.  When  he  bathed  in  a 
public  bath,  he  always  spent  an  hour  or  two  talking 
with  his  friends  whom  he  met  there. 

Sunset  found  the  Roman  going  home  for  dinner. 
If  there  were  no  guests,  father,  mother,  and  children 
gathered  on  the  couches  about  the  table.  More  often 
than  not  guests  came  and  the  dinner  became  a  merry 
party  lasting  until  a  late  hour. 
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Work  and  Workers  under  the  Empire 

Slavery.  —  Slaves  did  most  of  the  work  of  Rome 
under  the  empire.  These  poor  people  were  bought 
and  sold  by  the  Romans  in  just  the  same  way  that 
cattle  and  other  animals  were.  A  master  had  the  right 
to  do  anything  that  he  liked  with  his  slave,  even  to 
kill  him. 

Most  of  the  slaves  were  people  who  had  been  captured 
in  battle  by  the  Romans.  They  were  then  sold  into 
slavery.  Since  the  Romans  won  many  battles  while 
the  empire  was  growing,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
slaves  were  sold  to  Roman  masters. 

Traders  bought  slaves  or  captured  free  men  in  far¬ 
away  countries  and  sold  them  in  Rome.  There  was 
a  regular  trade  in  slaves  just  as  there  was  in  olive  oil 
and  wheat. 

The  children  who  were  born  to  slaves  also  belonged 
to  the  master.  They  stayed  with  their  mother  until 
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they  were  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  Then 
they  were  often  sold  to  another  master. 

As  slaves  became  more  common,  the  farmers  sold 
their  land  to  rich  men  and  went  to  the  city  to  live. 
The  rich  landowners  kept  hundreds  of  slaves.  These 
men  and  women  did  the  work  once  done  by  Roman 
citizens. 

The  city  owned  farms,  mines,  and  boats.  Slaves 
plowed  and  planted,  dug  the  metal,  and  rowed  the 
boats.  The  money  that  they  made  from  their  work 
all  belonged  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

Large  households  had  many  slaves  who  waited  upon 
the  members  of  the  family.  A  man  sat  beside  the 
front  door  to  open  it  for  guests.  The  food  was  cooked 
and  served  by  slaves.  The  master  had  a  man  who 
walked  beside  him  to  tell  him  the  name  of  anyone  whom 
he  met.  Another  slave  went  ahead  of  the  master 


to  clear  a  path  for  him  in  the  busy  streets.  Slave 
boys  followed  him  with  fans  or  robes.  The  mistress 
sometimes  had  half  a  dozen  slave  women  to  help  her 
dress. 

The  most  valuable  slaves  in  Rome  were  the  men  of 
education,  who  usually  came  from  Greece.  These 
slaves  copied  books,  wrote  letters,  kept  accounts,  and 
taught  the  Roman  children.  It  seems  strange,  but 
it  is  true  that  these  slaves  often  had  more  education 
than  their  Roman  masters  had.  It  was  through  them 
that  much  of  the  knowledge  of  Greece  flowed  into 
Rome.  Many  of  the  Roman  masters  loved  these 
slaves  and  treated  them  as  friends. 

The  way  a  slave  was  treated  depended  upon  the  will 
of  the  master.  The  slaves  who  worked  on  farms  and 
boats  or  in  mines  often  had  cruel  treatment.  House¬ 
hold  slaves  had  an  easier  time,  while  the  educated 
slaves  were  shown  much  more  kindness.  A  slave  was 
given  a  tunic  and  a  cloak  each  year,  and  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes  every  other  year. 

Slaves  were  sometimes  given  their  freedom  as  a 
reward  for  good  service.  Some  masters  let  their 
slaves  work  for  other  people  and  keep  a  part  of  the 
wages  that  they  earned.  In  this  way  a  slave  might 
sometimes  save  enough  to  buy  his  freedom.  After 
a  slave  was  made  free,  he  was  called  a  freedman.  He 


was  no  longer  owned  by  a  master,  but  he  did  not  have 
the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

This  large  use  of  slaves  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  Romans.  In  the  early  days  when  there  were  only 
a  few  slaves,  citizens  worked  and  lived  simple  lives. 
After  slaves  became  common,  many  of  the  citizens 
thought  it  was  a  disgrace  to  work.  They  lived  idle, 
useless  lives,  and  often  expected  to  be  fed  and  enter¬ 
tained  at  public  expense.  The  rich,  with  slaves  to 
do  everything  for  them,  thought  less  and  less  of  their 
duty  to  Rome  and  their  gods.  More  and  more  they 
spent  their  time  eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry. 

The  work  of  freedmen  and  citizens.  —  In  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  slaves,  there  were  some  citizens 
and  many  freedmen  who  worked.  Traders  carried 
on  a  huge  business,  bringing  goods  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  From  Britain,  Spain,  and  northern 
Africa  came  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron.  Spain  also 
sent  gold  to  Rome.  Cloth  and  red  pottery  from  Gaul 
were  much  used.  Greece  had  beautiful  cloth,  purple 
dye,  wine,  and  dressed  goatskin  for  making  books. 
Wheat,  linen,  cloth,  glass,  and  papyrus  made  from  the 
reeds  of  the  Nile  came  from  Egypt. 

So  much  buying  and  selling  of  goods  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  bankers.  These  men  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  changing  coins  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire  and  b}^  lending  to  the  traders. 

Others  besides  slaves  were  needed  to  do  all  the  work. 
Both  freedmen  and  citizens  could  be  found  among  the 
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storekeepers,  clerks,  artists,  sculptors,  doctors,  potters, 
and  metal  workers.  From  very  early  times  in  Rome 
each  group  of  workers  had  joined  together  in  a  sort  of 
club  called  a  guild.  These  guilds  were  still  strong 
under  the  empire.  The  members  of  each  guild  met 
to  make  offerings  to  the  gods  and  to  hold  festivals. 

The  work  of  the  artists.  —  The  Roman  artists  copied 
many  things  from  the  Greeks.  They  made  statues 
of  their  leaders  which  were  very  like  them.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  often  had  wall  paintings,  while  the 
floors  were  sometimes  made  by  laying  tiny  pieces  of 
colored  marble  to  form  pictures.  The  rich  used  silver 
knives  and  spoons  upon  which  the  metal  workers 
hammered  or  cut  beautiful  figures  of  gods  and  men. 
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Pottery  was  used  for  many  purposes  in  Rome.  Jars 
held  wine,  oil,  and  grain.  Drinking  cups  served  wine 
at  the  table.  Lamps  of  pottery  lighted  the  rooms  at 
night.  Tiny  bowls  for  sweet  oil  and  face  paint  were 
used  by  the  women.  Burial  urns  held  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  whose  bodies  had  been  burned  as  was  the 
custom  in  Rome.  The  pottery  had  figures  raised 
from  the  surface  to  make  it  more  beautiful.  Figures 
of  men  and  women  at  work,  of  children  at  play,  of 
soldiers  in  battle,  and  of  gods  and  goddesses  were 
common  on  Roman  pottery. 

The  work  of  the  writers.  —  When  Rome  became  the 
heart  of  an  empire,  her  writers  told  of  her  glory  in 
stories,  poems,  histories,  and  letters.  Perhaps  you 
will  read  some  of  these  books  when  you  are  in  high 
school. 

Julius  Caesar  wrote  a  history  of  his  wars  in  Gaul. 
Cicero,  who  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Rome,  wrote  many 
letters  from  which  we  have  learned  about  the  life  of 
the  people. 

The  greatest  of  all  Roman  writers  was  the  poet 
Vergil.  His  long  poem,  the  Aeneid,  was  somewhat  like 
the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  of  Homer.  In  it  he  told  of  how 
Aeneas  escaped  from  Troy,  wandered  over  the  world, 
and  finally  came  to  Rome.  In  one  line  of  the  poem 
he  wrote,  “  Thine  it  is,  Roman,  to  rule  o’er  the  world ; 
remember  thy  power.” 

Do  you  think  that  Vergil  was  glad  that  his  city  had 
become  the  center  of  a  great  empire? 
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Public  Life  under  the  Empire 

A  Roman’s  love  of  public  life.  —  A  Roman  citizen 
in  the  early  days  of  the  empire  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  public  places.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
He  liked  to  be  in  the  sunshine.  He  loved  to  be  in  a 
crowd.  He  was  fond  of  talking  to  friends  and  of  making 
speeches.  In  the  streets  and  market  place  he  could 
always  find  someone  to  listen  to  him.  He  liked  to  be 
entertained,  and  the  streets,  theaters,  temples,  baths, 
circuses,  playgrounds,  and  law  courts  of  Rome  furnished 
him  a  never-ending  show.  It  was  small  wonder  that  a 
citizen  who  had  slaves  to  do  his  work  and  who  loved  the 
stir  and  noise  of  a  crowd  was  often  seen  in  the  public 
places  of  the  city. 

Peeps  at  public  places.  —  Would  you  like  to  slip 
away  once  more  into  the  far  away  and  long  ago,  and  see 
with  your  own  eyes  what  little  Roman  Marcus  and 
Tullia  saw  as  they  went  about  their  city?  Perhaps  as 
you  watch  the  marching  soldiers,  the  stirring  crowds, 
and  the  racing  chariots,  you  will  understand  the  eager 
joy  with  which  Marcus  looked  forward  to  putting  on  the 
toga  of  manhood,  when  he  too  would  be  a  citizen  of  this 
glorious  city. 
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A  scene  on  a  Roman  road.  —  The  day  is  bright  and 
clear  as  we  stop  before  an  inn  a  few  miles  out  of  Rome. 
The  road  is  full  of  travelers,  for  its  wide,  stone  surface 
makes  travel  easy.  The  Romans  are  famous  road 
builders,  and  as  the  empire  has  grown  they  have 
stretched  these  ribbons  of  stone  and  cement  straight 
over  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers  from  the  distant  lands  to 
Rome. 

The  innkeeper  at  The  Wheel  offers  us  refreshment. 
As  we  eat  our  lunch  in  the  busy  courtyard,  where  the 
horses  of  the  travelers  are  also  having  food  and  drink, 
we  understand  why  rich  men  stay  at  the  homes  of  their 
friends  when  they  are  traveling. 

The  travelers  stream  by.  Here  is  a  family  in  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  which  is  loaded  with  bags  and 
boxes.  Two-wheeled  carts  dash  by  at  top  speed.  The 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  many  feet  tells  us  that  a  body  of 
soldiers  is  marching  out  for  duty  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
empire.  A  cart  draws  up  at  the  inn  for  a  change  of 
horses,  than  dashes  off  again.  That  was  the  post  rider 
carrying  letters  about  matters  of  government  in  the 
empire.  A  party  approaches,  and  we  see  a  covered 
chair  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  tall  slaves.  Other 
slaves  follow  with  bags  and  bundles.  A  Roman  lady 
is  making  the  short  journey  from  her  country  house 
to  the  city  in  great  comfort.  A  poor  man  on  foot 
pauses  before  a  stone  which  tells  the  distance  from 
Rome.  He  finds  that  he  has  only  a  bit  farther  to  go  and 
sets  off  quickly  toward  the  city.  So  it  goes  all  day  on 
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the  road  that  leads  to  Rome.  Men  on  foot  and  in  carts, 
men  in  carriages  and  chairs,  post  riders  and  soldiers, 
rich  and  poor  are  coming  and  going. 

A  visit  to  the  Forum.  —  It  is  early  morning  when  we 
make  our  way  to  the  Forum,  so  the  crowds  have  not 
yet  gathered.  Once  a  market  place,  under  the  empire 
the  Forum  has  become  the  very  heart  of  Rome.  The 
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open  space  has  public  buildings  around  it.  Temples 
and  basilicas  remind  us  that  the  Romans  are  great 
builders.  A  basilica  is  a  hall  divided  into  many  spaces 
by  rows  of  columns.  The  finest  one  in  the  Forum  was 
rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar  and  so  is  named  in  his  honor. 

As  the  sun  rises  higher,  the  Forum  fills  with  people. 
Rich  men  enter  with  their  long  rows  of  followers.  The 
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bankers  begin  changing  money  at  their  tables  in  one  end 
of  a  basilica.  A  trial  opens  in  a  court  of  law.  A  man 
mounts  the  steps  of  a  building  to  speak  to  the  crowd. 
Slaves  move  in  and  out  caring  for  the  business  of  their 
masters.  The  citizens  talk  together  of  the  affairs  of  the 
city.  There  is  much  noise  and  stir,  for  during  the 
morning  hours  the  Forum  is  the  busiest  spot  in  all 
Rome. 

A  view  of  the  Sacred  Way. — As  we  leave  the 
Forum,  we  make  our  way  down  a  crooked  little  street 
less  than  a  half-mile  long.  This  is  the  most  holy 
ground  in  Rome,  for  here  stand  the  oldest  temples  of 
the  city.  That  is  why  the  Romans  have  named  it  the 
Sacred  Way. 

We  pass  temples  built  much  like  those  of  Athens, 
with  columns  on  all  four  sides.  But  here  is  a  round 
temple  with  columns  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  porch.  It 
makes  us  think  of  the  little  round  huts  in  which  the  first 
Romans  lived. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  the 
sacred  fires  burn  night  and  day  to  show  that  the  city  of 
Rome  shall  live  forever.  New  gods  have  been  added 
to  the  old  ones  as  the  empire  grew,  but  through  all 
the  changes  the  Vestal  Virgins  have  kept  the  fires  in 
their  temple  burning. 

An  afternoon  at  a  bath.  —  In  the  afternoon  we  see 
crowds  beginning  to  enter  a  great  public  building.  We 
follow  and  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the  baths.  Men 
enter  at  one  side,  women  at  the  other,  for  there  are 
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bathing  rooms  for  each.  Each  person  has  brought  a 
slave  who  carries  towels,  oil,  and  a  scraper. 

As  we  peep  inside,  we  see  beautiful  rooms  with  floors 
and  columns  of  marble.  Comfortable  couches  and 
chairs  are  filled  with  gay,  laughing  citizens.  A  library 
is  at  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  and  a  room  for  games 
at  the  other. 

Bathers  may  have  their  choice  of  a  warm,  a  hot,  or 
a  cold  bath.  Each  is  in  a  separate  room.  When  the 
bath  is  finished,  slaves  rub  the  body  of  the  bather  with 
oil  and  scrape  it  with  a  scraper. 

« 

The  bath  finished,  the  Roman  man  joins  his  friends 
for  a  game  or  a  talk.  In  the  women’s  quarters  there 
is  also  much  gaiety.  The  Roman  baths  are  not  only  a 
place  for  bathing,  but  a  sort  of  club  where  people  pass 
many  pleasant  hours. 


A  look  at  the  gladiator.  —  We  have  heard  that  there 
are  men  in  Rome  who  make  a  business  of  fighting,  so 
off  we  go  to  see  one  of  their  shows.  We  enter  a  place 
called  an  amphitheater.  This  has  seats  built  row  above 
row  around  a  great  oval  space  where  the  fights  occur. 

It  is  early  afternoon,  but  already  the  seats  are  filling. 
We  see  women  as  well  as  men  taking  their  places. 
Banners  wave  and  ribbons  flutter  in  the  wind.  Every¬ 
one  is  excited  and  gay. 
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The  fighters  are  called  gladiators.  Some  of  them  are 
slaves  and  some  are  men  sentenced  to  fight  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  crimes.  If  these  men  win  enough  fights,  they 
may  be  given  their  freedom  as  a  reward.  A  few  of  the 
gladiators  are  free  men  who  fight  for  the  great  name 
that  a  victory  may  bring  them. 

We  hear  the  sound  of  music.  The  man  who  is  the 
judge  of  the  fights  enters  his  seat.  Once  more  the 
trumpets  sound.  Here  come  the  gladiators  marching 
two  by  two  around  the  oval.  They  pause  before  the 

judge,  then  pass  once  more  before  the  people,  who  clap 

# 

and  shout  for  the  fighters  whom  they  like  best. 

The  show  opens  with  a  make-believe  battle,  fought 
with  dull  weapons.  The  people  soon  have  enough  of 
this.  They  want  to  see  a  real  fight. 

Once  more  the  trumpet  sounds.  Two  fighters  armed 
with  swords  rush  in  and  the  bloody  show  begins.  As 
one  pair  of  fighters  finishes,  another  couple  takes  its 
place.  The  people  wave  and  clap  their  hands  when 
they  like  a  fighter  and  want  him  to  live.  If  the  people 
turn  their  thumbs  down,  the  gladiator  must  die. 

One  look  is  enough,  and  we  hurry  away  from  the 
laughing  people  and  fighting  men.  We  are  shocked  to 
find  that  people  as  wise  as  the  Romans  can  like  such  a 
horrible  show. 

A  day  at  the  chariot  races.  —  Today  we  are  to  see  the  , 
most  exciting  show  in  all  Rome.  We  make  our  way 
into  the  great  Circus  Maximus.  Before  us  is  a  long 
open  space  with  curved  ends.  Seats  rise  in  rows  around 
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the  whole  course.  Down  the  center  of  the  open  space 
a  row  of  statues  divides  it  into  two  tracks. 

A  procession  enters  the  great  doors  at  one  end  of  the 
race  track.  The  judge  of  the  races  rides  in  a  chariot. 
Behind  him  come  men  and  boys  on  foot  and  on  horses. 
Next  are  the  chariots  that  will  race,  each  driver  wearing 
his  special  color  :  red,  white,  green,  or  blue.  The  priests 
follow,  carrying  images  of  the  gods.  Around  the  race 
track  the  procession  moves  while  people  clap  and  shout. 


The  judge  takes  his  place,  the  chariots  go  out  to  wait 
their  turn,  and  the  races  begin.  Four  chariots  run  in 
each  race.  Seven  times  they  go  around  the  course. 
Four  horses  draw  each  of  the  little  two-wheeled  chariots. 
The  driver  wears  the  reins  wrapped  around  his  body  and 
carries  a  knife  to  cut  them  if  his  chariot  is  upset. 
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Round  and  round  they  go,  with  the  crowd  shouting 
madly.  The  green  driver  pulls  his  horses  across  the 
path  of  the  red,  and  this  chariot  is  crushed  against  a 
statue.  Now  the  white  driver  has  gained  the  inside 
and  passed  the  green.  The  sharp  turn  at  the  end  upsets 
the  chariot  carrying  the  blue  colors.  Neck  to  neck  the 
horses  run.  Will  it  be  victory  for  the  white  or  the 
green?  Five  times  around  the  track,  and  the  green  is 
gaining  again.  The  driver  of  the  white  gives  his  horses 
more  rein.  Six  times  around,  and  the  horses  are  run¬ 
ning  side  by  side.  We  are  on  our  feet,  shouting,  for 
they  have  made  the  last  sharp  turn  and  come  flashing 
down  the  track  to  the  white  line  before  the  judge’s  seat. 
One  inch  of  gain,  then  two,  three,  five,  and  by  the 
length  of  a  horse’s  head  the  white  has  won  the  race ! 
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The  Later  Days  of  the  Empire 

The  rule  of  the  emperors.  —  Many  of  the  emperors 
who  followed  Augustus  ruled  wisely  and  well.  More 
buildings  were  added  to  those  already  built  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus.  The  people  who  lived  in  parts 
of  the  empire  outside  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  treated 
fairly.  They  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens, 
but  they  were  still  allowed  to  manage  many  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  pleased  them. 

There  were  some  rulers,  though,  who  were  neither 
good  nor  wise.  When  they  were  ruling,  the  empire 
suffered.  There  finally  came  a  time  when  each  of 
several  generals  wanted  to  be  the  emperor.  Since  each 
general  commanded  an  army,  they  fought  to  decide 
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who  should  rule.  In  fifty  years  there  were  about  thirty 
emperors,  and  of  course  war  almost  all  of  that  time. 
The  empire  suffered  so  much  from  this  long  period  of 
fighting  that  it  was  never  again  as  strong  as  it  was 
before  the  struggle. 

Before  many  years  an  emperor  divided  the  empire 
into  two  parts  and  chose  another  emperor  to  help  him 
rule.  After  this,  instead  of  one  Roman  Empire  there 
were  two,  called  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Western 
Empire.  Rome  continued  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the 
Western  Empire,  but  a  new  city,  Constantinople, 
was  built  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
This  city  is  on  the  tiny  body  of  water  which  connects 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Although 
it  has  seen  many  rulers  come  and  go  in  the  long  years 
since,  Constantinople  is  still  an  important  city.  It  is 
now  called  Istanbul. 


The  coming  of  the  Germans. — North  of  Italy  in 
Europe  there  lived  people  who  knew  but  little  of  civili¬ 
zation.  The  Romans  called  these  people  Germans. 
These  Germans  knew  that  the  people  in  the  Roman 
Empire  had  better  farms  and  cities  than  they  had. 
They  wanted  to  come  into  the  empire,  but  the  rulers 
kept  strong  armies  on  the  borders  to  hold  them  back. 
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When  the  fighting  within  the  empire  had  made  the 
army  smaller  and  less  able  to  turn  them  back,  they 
swept  down  in  large  numbers.  Some  Germans  had 
been  hired  to  fight  in  the  Roman  armies.  This  made 
matters  worse,  for  the  Germans  in  the  Roman  army 
did  not  fight  well  against  other  Germans. 

At  first  the  Germans  made  flying  trips  into  the 
empire,  stealing  and  killing  as  they  went.  The  time 
came  when  the  city  was  so  weak  that  it  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  Then  the  Germans  captured  Rome  and  the 
Western  Empire  came  to  an  end.  This  was  about  four 
hundred  fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  first  emperor.  The  Eastern  Empire 
continued  for  many  years  longer,  but  in  the  end  it  too 
fell  before  less  civilized  people. 


The  rise  of  Christianity.  —  While  Augustus  was 
ruling  in  Rome,  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  This 
little  village  was  in  Palestine,  which  by  that  time  had 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  birth  of 
Jesus  was  the  most  important  event  of  Augustus’ 
reign,  but  people  did  not  know  this  until  many  years 
later. 
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Hundreds  of  years  before  Jesus  was  born,  the  Hebrews 
had  come  to  believe  in  one  god.  Most  of  the  other 
people  of  the  world  still  believed  in  many  gods,  as  you 
have  found. 

Jesus  taught  people  that  God  wanted  them  to  be  kind, 
fair,  and  good.  The  poor  people  who  had  suffered  much 
began  to  believe  these  teachings  and  to  follow  Jesus. 
When  they  grew  strong  enough  to  form  groups  they 
called  themselves  Christians,  and  today  we  call  the 
religion  which  they  began  Christianity. 

The  Romans,  you  remember,  not  only  had  their  own 
gods  of  early  days,  but  they  had  accepted  other  gods 
who  were  worshiped  by  the  people  whom  they  had 
conquered.  Some  of  the  later  emperors  had  also 
commanded  that  the  people  worship  them  as  if  they 
were  gods. 

When  Christianity  began  to  spread  over  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  might  have  been  treated  like  all  the  other 
religions  if  the  Christians  had  worshiped  some  of 
the  Roman  gods  as  well  as  their  own  god.  But  the 
Christians  believed  in  the  one  God  and  accepted  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  They  refused  longer  to  worship 
any  of  the  Roman  gods  or  emperors.  This  made  the 
rulers  of  Rome  afraid  and  angry.  For  more  than 
three  hundred  years  after  Jesus  was  born  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  treated  cruelly,  but  all  this  time  they  grew 
in  numbers. 

At  last  there  came  an  emperor  who  made  a  law  which 
let  the  Christians  worship  as  they  liked.  This  ruler 
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later  became  a  Christian.  After  that,  Christianity 
spread  quickly. 

Christianity  taught  people  to  be  more  gentle  and 
kind.  It  taught  them  to  be  fair  and  just.  It  taught 
them  to  think  of  others  before  themselves.  These 
ideas  of  the  Christians  made  the  Romans  better  men 
and  women.  When  the  Germans  came  into  Rome  they 
knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  by  and  by  they  too 
accepted  these  new  and  better  ways  to  live. 

So  the  gift  of  Christianity  was  added  to  the  many 
other  gifts  of  civilization  which  flowed  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world  to  later  people  through  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Rome’s  Gifts  to  Civilization 

The  gift  of  peace.  —  After  Rome  had  conquered  the 
whole  civilized  world,  there  came  a  long  period  of  peace. 
Since  all  the  countries  were  in  the  same  empire,  they  no 
longer  had  any  reason  to  fight  one  another.  The  years 
of  this  “  Roman  Peace”  gave  people  time  to  learn 
better  ways  of  living.  This  growth  of  knowledge  could 
not  have  come  if  countries  had  been  much  at  war.  It 
was  only  by  having  one  strong  power  ruling  all  the 
countries  that  there  could  be  peace.  The  first  great 
gift  of  Rome  was  the  “  Roman  Peace,”  under  which 
knowledge  grew  and  spread  from  one  country  to 
another. 


The  gift  of  law.  —  The  Romans  had  to  make  rules 
for  the  people  to  follow  if  there  was  to  be  peace.  The 
laws  by  which  a  country  is  governed  are  very  impor¬ 
tant.  At  first  the  Romans  had  the  laws  written 
down.  For  many  years  every  school  boy  had  to  learn 
these  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law  by  heart.  When  new 
countries  came  into  the  empire,  the  Romans  studied 
their  laws  and  kept  the  ones  which  were  best.  It  came 
about  that  the  Romans  had  the  best  set  of  laws  that  the 
world  had  ever  known. 

When  the  empire  fell,  these  laws  were  not  lost.  The 
people  who  conquered  the  Romans  liked  many  of  their 
laws  and  used  them  in  their  own  countries.  In  this 
way  the  gift  of  Roman  law  spread  to  the  people  and 
lands  of  later  days. 

The  gift  of  the  engineers.  —  The  Romans  were  fine 
engineers.  They  built  roads  and  bridges  over  which 
people  still  ride  today.  If  you  were  in  Rome,  you  might 
see  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  old  buildings.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  the  Coliseum,  a  great  amphitheater  where 
gladiators  fought. 


The  Romans  not  only  buiit  well,  but  they  were  the 
first  people  who  learned  to  use  arches  and  domes  in 
their  buildings.  To  make  the  arch,  they  laid  stones  so 
that  a  curved  opening  was  formed.  Have  you  ever 
seen  an  arch  in  a  house,  church,  or  bridge  ?  A  dome  was 
a  high  arched  roof  which  was  used  on  some  buildings. 
The  Romans  had  domes  on  some  of  their  temples. 
Does  any  building  in  your  town  have  a  dome  ? 

The  gift  of  language.  —  The  Romans  sent  their 
soldiers  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  These  men  spoke 
the  Latin  language.  Today  the  language  of  many 
countries,  including  our  own,  has  Latin  words  in  it. 
The  languages  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  are  still  very 
much  like  the  old  Latin  tongue  which  was  carried  to 
these  countries  under  the  empire. 

The  books  that  were  written  in  Latin  by  the  Roman 
writers  kept  many  ideas  from  being  lost  while  the 
Germans  were  learning  more  civilized  ways. 

Our  debt  to  Rome.  —  The  Roman  Empire  ruled  the 
civilized  world  for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  The 
Romans  made  many  mistakes.  They  were  often  hard 
and  sometimes  cruel,  but  they  were  more  often  fair 
and  just.  Because  they  had  respect  for  civilization, 
they  saved  the  best  knowledge  of  the  older  countries 
and  added  much  that  was  new. 
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Study  Games 

I.  Here  is  a  study  game  for  you  to  play.  After  you  have 
read  your  story  through  once,  go  back  to  the  part  headed 
‘  The  Growth  of  Rome”  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  things 
asked  for  below.  Your  teacher  will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
you  need  to  write  your  answers  when  you  have  found  them. 

1.  Find  three  reasons  why  the  spot  where  Rome  was 
located  was  a  good  place  for  a  town. 

2.  Find  two  reasons  why  this  spot  was  not  a  good  place. 

3.  Find  two  ways  in  which  the  men  of  early  Rome  helped 
their  city. 

4.  Find  two  gods  of  the  house ;  two  gods  of  the  city-state. 

5.  Find  what  officers  ruled  Rome  after  the  citizens  drove 
out  the  king. 

6.  Be  able  to  show  by  using  the  map  how  the  empire 
grew.  Find  each  country  or  city  as  you  give  its  name. 

II.  Here  are  some  more  directions  for  study.  Try  to 
find  all  of  these  facts  in  the  part  headed  “Home  Life  under 
the  Empire.” 

1.  Find  five  ways  in  which  the  Romans  changed  their 
ways  of  living. 
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2.  Find  the  name  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

3.  Find  three  things  which  a  Roman  father  did. 

4.  Find  at  least  three  things  about  a  Roman  house  that 
made  it  comfortable  or  beautiful.  Find  three  ways  in 
which  such  a  house  was  lacking  in  comfort. 

5.  Find  why  the  Roman  was  proud  of  his  toga. 

6.  Find  one  way  in  which  a  Roman  boy’s  school  was  like 
yours.  Find  five  ways  in  which  it  was  different  from 
yours. 

III.  Look  under  the  heading  “Work  and  Workers  under 
the  Empire”  to  find  the  facts  that  you  need  to  follow  these 
directions : 

1.  Find  three  ways  in  which  a  Roman  might  get  a  new 
slave. 

2.  Find  from  what  country  the  most  valuable  slaves 
usually  came.  Why  were  these  so  valuable? 

3.  Find  how  the  use  of  slaves  changed  the  Roman  people. 

4.  Find  at  least  five  kinds  of  work  that  was  done  by  free 
citizens. 

5.  Find  the  name  of  the  greatest  Roman  writer. 

IV.  Turn  to  the  part  of  the  story  headed  “The  Later 
Days  of  the  Empire.”  Try  to  follow  each  study  direction 
given. 

1.  Find  into  how  many  parts  the  Roman  Empire  was 
divided. 

2.  Find  what  happened  within  the  Roman  Empire  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Germans  to  enter. 

3.  Find  why  the  Romans  at  one  time  treated  the  Chris¬ 
tians  cruelly,  and  later  accepted  their  religion. 

4.  Find  at  least  four  important  gifts  which  the  Romans 
made  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
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A  Word  Game 

Look  up  the  meanings  of  these  words  in  the  Word  List 
which  begins  on  page  315.  Be  able  to  make  a  sentence  of 
your  own,  using  each  word. 

legend  engineer  guild 

consul  tunic  burial  urn 

atrium  toga  basilica 

peristyle  bulla  gladiator 


Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  large  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
lands  around  it  which  became  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Use  a  large  piece  of  cardboard,  or  put  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  on  the  floor,  and  draw  your  map  on  it. 
Paint  the  sea  blue  and  the  land  green.  Locate  Rome. 
What  else  could  you  add  to  make  your  map  interesting  ? 

2.  Find  and  read  some  of  the  old  Roman  legends.  Tell 
to  the  class  the  one  you  liked  best. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  Roman  boy  living  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire.  Describe  in  a  letter  one  thing  that 
you  have  enjoyed.  Some  interesting  things  might  be 
a  trip  to  the  chariot  races,  a  visit  to  a  country  house,  a 
day  in  school,  a  morning  in  the  Forum. 
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4.  Build  Rome  or  the  sand  table,  or  in  the  school  yard, 
if  there  is  a  good  place.  Show  the  Tiber  River  and  the 
seven  hills.  Make  the  Coliseum,  the  Circus  Maximus, 
a  basilica,  and  other  buildings.  Make  figures  or  use 
small  dolls  which  you  can  dress  in  toga  and  tunic. 
Put  chariots  and  horses  in  the  streets. 

5.  Draw  a  plan  of  a  Roman  house  and  name  the  rooms, 
o.  Give  a  program  for  your  mothers  or  for  another  class. 

You  might  call  it  “Peeps  at  Old  Rome.”  Write  notes 
to  invite  your  guests.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  act 
as  guides  and  take  your  guests  on  a  make-believe  trip 
through  Rome.  Read  again  the  part  of  the  story 
headed  “Public  Life  under  the  Empire”  for  ideas. 
Perhaps  you  can  use  some  of  the  legends,  your  map, 
plans,'  letters,  and  sand-table  scene  in  the  program. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

You  should  look  for  easy  stories  about  the  Romans  in  these 
books : 

In  the  Beginning,  by  Eva  V.  I.  Erleigh 
Mighty  Men,  by  Eleanor  Far  jeon 

Look  for  the  story  of  Horatius,  the  Roman  boy,  in  Ten 
Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  by  Jane 
Andrews. 

Some  books  in  which  you  can  find  other  stories  of  the 
Romans  are : 

Stories  of  Old  Greece  and  Rome,  by  Emilie  K.  Baker 
The  Story  of  the  Romans,  by  Helene  Adeline  Guerber 
Buried  Cities,  by  Jennie  Hall 
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I 


DIVISION  FOUR 
□ 

NEW  LANDS  AND 
WAYS  OF  LIVING 


Building  on  Old  Ruins 


BUILDING  ON  THE  RUINS  OF  A  FALLEN 

EMPIRE 


You  have  been  reading  the  story  of  man’s  search  for 
new  and  better  ways  to  live.  This  search  began  in  the 
dim  days  of  the  Dawn  Age.  It  went  on  through  the 
years  in  which  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  western 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome  flourished.  There  came  a 
time,  however,  when  men  no  longer  seemed  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  better  ways  to  live.  Then  they  seemed 
to  think  only  of  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  of 
seizing  new  land,  and  of  fighting. 

The  change  that  the  years  brought  to  civilization  was 
somewhat  like  the  change  that  each  year  brings  to  an 
apple  tree.  Through  the  spring  and  summer  the  tree 
bears  blossoms,  leaves,  and  fruit.  It  grows  large  and 
beautiful.  One  day  in  autumn  a  frost  comes.  The 
first  leaves  fall.  The  farmer  picks  the  fruit.  More 
frosts  follow,  each  harder  than  the  last.  Before  many 
days  the  tree  stands  bare  and  brown,  with  neither 
leaves  nor  fruit. 

Through  all  the  cold  winter  months,  while  storms 
rage  and  winds  howl,  the  tree  seems  to  be  dead.  But 
with  the  coming  of  warm  spring  sunshine,  the  bare 
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tree  begins  to  take  on  new  life.  It  was  not  dead,  for 
deep  in  its  roots  the  sap  lay  ready  to  rise  at  the  first  call 
of  warm  days.  Again  the  tree  bears  blossoms,  leaves, 
and  fruit.  It  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

In  the  same  way  the  civilization  of  the  world  seemed 
to  be  dead  during  the  years  after  the  Roman  Empire 
lost  its  power.  While  people  fought  and  wandered 
about,  they  made  little  use  of  the  gifts  which  the  older 
countries  had  given  to  civilization.  However,  when 
people  settled  down  and  spent  less  time  in  war,  civiliza¬ 
tion  began  to  grow  again.  New  nations  formed  in 
several  parts  of  Europe ;  schools  were  opened  ;  churches 
were  built ;  and  trading  took  the  place  of  fighting. 

This  story  and  the  ones  that  follow  tell  you  of  the 
years  during  which  these  changes  were  taking  place. 
The  time  is  often  called  the  Middle  Ages,  because  it 
lay  between  the  old  days  when  civilization  was  found 
only  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  later  days 
when  civilization  spread  over  most  of  the  world.  The 
Middle  Ages  covered  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
time. 


The  German  people.  — -  The  Germans  were  not  united 
under  one  ruler.  They  lived  in  groups  scattered  about 
northern  Europe.  Each  group  had  its  own  leaders  and 
ways  of  life.  In  the  years  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  loss  of  power  by  the  Roman  Empire,  these  groups 
were  often  at  war.  Sometimes  two  of  them  fought 
against  each  other  for  a  time  and  then  united  against  a 
third  tribe. 

The  Germans  loved  to  fight.  A  company  of  ten,  or  a 
hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  men  sometimes  joined  a 
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leader.  In  return  for  their  help,  he  promised  to  lead 
them  bravely  and  to  give  them  a  fair  share  of  whatever 
goods  were  taken  in  the  fight.  When  there  was  no  war 
going  on  at  home,  these  leaders  often  took  their  fight¬ 
ing  men  to  help  someone  else.  The  Germans’  love  of 
fighting  was  shown  by  their  idea  that  Heaven  was  a 
fighting  ground. 

The  Germans  were  so  large  that  they  seemed  like 
giants  to  the  Romans.  They  had  red  or  yellow  hair 
and  fierce  blue  eyes.  They  were  so  strong  that  they 
could  bear  much  cold  and  hard  fighting. 

These  people  lived  in  very  simple  ways.  They  had 
no  cities,  for  they  often  wandered  from  place  to  place. 
Their  houses  were  rude  huts  of  wood,  with  little  or  no 
furniture  in  them.  Their  clothing  was  made  of  coarse 
cloth  and  skins.  The  women  did  such  farming  as  was 
done,  for  the  men  liked  better  to  fight. 

The  Germans  could  not  read  or  write,  and  they  had 
no  books  or  schools.  The  fighting  men  of  each  group 
came  together  in  a  large  meeting  where  they  decided 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  chose  leaders,  and  settled 
quarrels  between  members  of  the  tribe. 
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The  Germans  had  great  respect  for  their  women. 
The  women  urged  the  men  on  in  battle  and  taught 
their  sons  that  they  must  be  brave  fighters. 

In  the  beginning  the  Germans  knew  nothing  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  had  a  set  of  gods  of  their  own, 
of  whom  Odin  was  the  chief  god.  The  names  of  some  of 
our  days  of  the  week  came  from  German  gods  and  god¬ 
desses.  They  believed  that  the  god  Thor  threw  bolts  of 
thunder  in  the  sky.  Thursday  is  named  in  his  honor. 
Other  names  of  days  that  honor  German  gods  or  god¬ 
desses  are  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

The  movement  of  the  Germans.  —  The  Germans 
moved  about  over  Europe  in  two  different  ways. 
Sometimes  they  went  into  the  country  of  a  neighboring 
tribe  in  order  to  fight.  At  other  times  a  whole  group 
moved  to  another  part  of  Europe  and  built  new  homes. 
In  making  these  great  moves,  the  Germans  loaded  their 
few  goods  into  rude  carts  pulled  by  oxen  and  drove  their 
cattle  before  them. 

Such  moves  were  sometimes  made  to  find  new  and 
better  land.  In  other  cases  the  people  moved  because 
they  feared  a  fiercer  tribe.  Such  a  tribe  of  people  came 
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into  Europe  from  Asia,  and  until  they  were  defeated 
they  caused  both  Germans  and  Romans  much  terror. 
The  men  of  this  tribe  were  dirty,  ugly  little  fellows  who 
rode  swift  horses  and  killed  without  mercy. 

For  three  hundred  years  or  more  the  movement  of 
the  Germans  continued.  A  group  wandered  into  what 
is  now  Spain  and  ruled  this  region  for  a  time.  Another 
group  conquered  northern  Italy.  Northern  tribes 
crossed  into  England.  The  country  that  is  now  France, 
which  had  been  called  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  was  taken 
by  the  Franks.  These  were  the  only  Germans  who 
were  able  to  hold  the  land  on  which  they  settled  until 
they  grew  into  a  nation. 

During  the  years  when  Europe  was  filled  with  wander¬ 
ing,  fighting  people,  learning  was  almost  lost ;  but  out 
of  the  darkness  a  few  rays  of  light  began  to  shine. 
Little  by  little  the  Germans  learned  from  the  Romans, 
and  many  of  them  became  Christians.  This  meant  that 
the  Latin  language  spread  wherever  church  services 
were  held.  As  long  as  a  few  people  in  the  world  could 
read,  write,  and  speak  Latin,  the  learning  of  the  Romans 
was  not  lost.  When  the  Germans  finally  settled  down, 
these  little  grains  of  knowledge  were  the  seeds  of  a  new 
civilization. 


The  Growing  Power  of  the  Christian  Church 


The  changes  in  the  church.  —  The  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  very  different  from  the  little  band  of 
Christians  who  first  spread  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
After  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine  became  a 
Christian,  the  church  grew  rapidly  both  in  numbers  and 
in  power.  When  the  old  Roman  Empire  was  divided 
into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  there  was  a 
division  of  the  Christian  Church  into  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  Church. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  people  had  been  ruled  by 
an  emperor  in  Rome.  Perhaps  this  was  why  they 
turned  to  Rome  for  a  leader  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  head  of  the  church  in  Rome  came  to  be  the  head  of 
the  whole  Western  Church  and  was  called  the  Pope. 
This  name  was  from  a  Latin  word  which  meant  father. 


As  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  continued  to  be  power¬ 
ful  in  the  West,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  worked 
well  together.  Each  helped  the  other.  But  when  the 
Germans  came  and  the  emperors  could  no  longer  keep 
order,  the  Church  began  to  have  more  power  than  the 
Empire. 

Some  of  this  power  came  to  the  Church  because  it 
helped  people  during  the  years  of  confusion,  when  they 
could  not  depend  upon  their  rulers  to  help  them.  The 
Church  saw  that  a  dead  man’s  goods  and  money  were 
divided  as  he  wished  them  to  be.  It  compelled  men  to 
keep  their  promises  about  matters  of  business.  It  gave 
help  to  poor  children  and  widows.  It  set  up  schools 
when  there  were  no  others.  By  these  and  many  other 
services  the  Church  made  itself  important  in  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

The  building  of  monasteries.  —  During  these  years 
of  change  and  confusion  in  Europe,  many  men  were 
seeking  some  quiet  place  in  which  they  could  work  and 
pray.  They  usually  found  this  in  a  monastery.  This 
was  a  house  where  a  company  of  men  lived  together. 
These  men,  who  were  called  monks,  spent  their  time  in 
prayer,  study,  and  work.  The  power  of  the  Church  was 
made  much  greater  all  over  Europe  by  the  spread  of 
these  monasteries,  for  the  monks  taught  the  Christian 
religion  wherever  they  lived. 

The  services  of  other  religious  groups.  —  There  were 
other  men  as  well  as  the  monks  who  gave  their  lives  to 
religious  service.  The  friars  were  men  who  spent  their 
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lives  traveling  about  doing  good  deeds  and  teaching 
other  men  to  become  Christians.  They  wore  simple 
robes  by  which  men  knew  them.  They  had  houses, 
but  these  were  only  places  in  which  they  sometimes 
rested.  They  lived  on  whatever  was  given  to  them,  for 
they  did  not  believe  that  they  should  have  money. 
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One  of  the  best-loved  of  the  friars  was  St.  Francis. 
He  was  a  gentle  man  who  often  told  his  people  that 
even  the  birds  and  animals  must  be  treated  kindly 
because  they  belonged  to  God. 

The  hermits  also  helped  to  spread  the  Christian 
religion  by  doing  kind  deeds.  Each  hermit  lived  alone 
in  a  little  house,  which  was  often  built  on  a  well-traveled 
road  or  near  a  bridge.  His  house  was  a  resting  place 
for  tired  travelers. 

In  the  troubled  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church 
sometimes  needed  soldiers  as  well  as  monks.  A  group 
of  men  decided  to  be  both  soldiers  and  monks.  They 
bound  themselves  by  promises  to  live  as  holy  lives  as 
the  monks,  and  yet  to  be  brave  soldiers,  ready  to  fight 
for  the  Church  if  need  be.  Some  of  these  men  were 
called  Templars,  and  others  were  known  as  Hospitalers. 

A  contest  between  rulers  and  popes.  —  As  the  power 
of  the  rulers  in  western  Europe  became  less  and  the 
power  of  the  popes  became  greater,  a  contest  arose. 
Sometimes  a  pope  was  strong  enough  to  make  kings  and 
emperors  do  as  he  wished,  while  at  other  times  he  had 
to  yield  to  them.  This  struggle,  which  went  on  for 
many  years,  made  the  confusion  in  western  Europe  still 
worse. 
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The  Rise  and  Spread  of  Mohammedanism 


The  beginning  of  a  new  religion.  —  About  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  Christian  religion  began,  a  new 
religion  appeared  in  Arabia.  This  country  was  in 
Asia,  just  south  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia.  It  was  a 
large  country  where  very  little  rain  fell.  Most  of  the 
people  wandered  about  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  goats,  seeking  fresh  pastures.  The  men  were 
strong,  restless  fellows  who  rode  swift  horses  and  liked 
to  fight.  The  people  lived  in  scattered  tribes,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  ruler. 

Mohammed  was  a  poor  Arab  who  made  his  living  by 
carrying  the  goods  of  traders  across  the  desert.  He 
made  journeys  into  Palestine  with  the  traders,  and 
there  learned  from  the  Jews  and  Christians  that  they 
believed  in  but  one  God.  Each  tribe  of  Arabs  wor¬ 
shiped  its  own  gods.  As  Mohammed  thought  about  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  he  decided  that  all  Arabs  should 
worship  one  God,  too.  However,  he  believed  that  he 
was  the  special  messenger  of  God. 

He  had  strange  dreams,  and  he  said  that  during  these 
dreams  he  received  messages  from  God.  Since  he 
could  not  write  very  well,  the  messages  were  written  by 
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his  friends.  There  was  no  paper  in  an  Arabian  camp,  so 
these  were  written  on  whatever  came  to  hand,  a  palm 
leaf,  a  flat  stone,  or  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  sheep. 
After  Mohammed’s  death  they  were  put  in  a  book, 
which  became  the  holy  book  of  the  Mohammedan  re¬ 


ligion  as  the  Bible  is  the  holy  book  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

At  first  the  Arabs  did  not  believe  Mohammed’s  mes¬ 
sages,  but  in  time  all  tribes  accepted  the  ideas  that 
Mohammed  taught  as  the  true  religion.  When  Mo- 
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hammed  died,  he  was  both  the  leader  of  a  new  religion 
and  the  ruler  of  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  Arabian  Empire.  —  The  fighting 
Arabs  quickly  carried  their  new  faith  to  other  lands. 
They  swept  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  across  northern 


Africa,  and  into  Spain.  In  seven  years  they  had  con¬ 
quered  the  German  tribes  who  were  living  in  Spain. 
It  seemed  that  this  new  Arabian  Empire  might  form  a 
circle  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  the  old  Roman 
Empire  had  done. 
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When  the  Arabs  tried  to  enter  Gaul,  they  met  their 
first  great  defeat.  The  Franks  who  lived  in  Gaul  called 
other  German  tribes  to  help  them,  and  the  two  armies 
met  in  battle.  All  day  long  the  Arab  horsemen  charged 
the  line  of  German  foot  soldiers.  Many  men  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  but  the  victory  went  to  the  Germans. 
This  defeat  stopped  the  Arabs  from  carrying  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  into  northern  Europe,  but  they  remained 
in  Spain  for  about  seven  hundred  years. 

The  service  of  the  Arabs.  —  Even  though  they  con¬ 
quered  other  people  and  spread  their  religion  by  fighting, 
the  Arabs  made  a  gift  to  civilization.  They  had  keen 
minds,  and  they  quickly  learned  from  the  people  whom 
they  ruled.  In  Egypt  they  studied  not  only  the  old 
Egyptian  knowledge,  but  the  books  of  the  Greeks  which 
were  stored  in  the  libraries. 

As  they  went  to  new  countries,  the  Arabs  carried 
their  new  knowledge  with  them.  They  started  schools 
and  libraries.  They  taught  much  science  and  showed 
people  an  easy  system  of  numbers.  The  numbers 
which  you  write  every  day  in  your  arithmetic  lesson 
were  given  to  the  world  by  the  Arabs.  Before  these 
came  into  use,  people  had  done  their  arithmetic  with 
Roman  numbers.  Try  working  an  example  from  your 
arithmetic  lesson  with  Roman  numbers,  and  see  how 
much  work  the  Arabs  saved  us  when  they  gave  us  their 
system  of  numbers. 

The  Arabs  built  splendid  buildings.  Some  of  these 
may  still  be  seen  in  Spain  today.  Courts,  fountains, 
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columns,  colored  marble  floors,  and  gardens  made 
these  buildings  very  beautiful. 

The  Arabs  did  their  work  of  building  and  teaching 
during  the  years  when  the  Germans  cared  little  about 
learning.  Much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  was  saved  for  later  times  by  the  Arabs.  It 
was  carried  from  Spain  to  northern  Europe  after  the 
Germans  had  become  a  peaceful,  settled  people. 
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The  Beginning  of  France 

The  coming  of  the  Romans.  —  The  part  of  Europe 
that  is  now  called  France  was  of  little  importance  in 
the  story  of  civilization  until  it  was  conquered  by 
Julius  Caesar.  This  general  added  it  to  the  Roman 
Empire  and  called  it  Gaul.  The  people  were  not  very 
civilized,  but  they  learned  much  from  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  coming  of  the  Germans.  —  When  the  Germans 
began  to  move  over  Europe,  a  tribe  called  the  Franks 
settled  in  Gaul.  They  were  rough  people  who  loved 
fighting  and  worshiped  the  old  German  gods.  For 
years  they  fought  among  themselves  and  with  other 
German  tribes,  but  all  the  time  they  were  learning  from 
their  Roman  neighbors. 

A  ruler  of  the  Franks  named  Clovis  married  a  Chris¬ 
tian  wife.  There  is  a  story  that  one  day  when  Clovis 
was  fighting  a  hard  battle,  he  promised  the  Christian 
God  that  if  he  won  a  victory  he  would  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Clovis  did  win,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  and 
three  thousand  of  his  soldiers  accepted  the  Christian 
religion.  These  Franks  may  not  have  been  good 
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Christians,  but  it  was  important  for  the  growth  of  the 
nation  that  they  accepted  the  religion  taught  by  the 
Church  at  Rome.  After  that  the  popes  and  the  rulers 
of  the  Franks  were  usually  good  friends. 

The  kings  who  followed  Clovis  were  not  strong  rulers, 
and  there  was  confusion  and  much  fighting  for  a  long 
time.  The  kings  did  so  little  that  they  were  called  the 
“Do-Nothing”  kings.  A  strong  and  able  officer,  who 
was  really  king  in  everything  but  name,  finally  did 
away  with  one  of  these  weak  rulers  and  made  himself 
king.  He  ruled  wisely,  and  his  son  Charlemagne,  who 
followed  him,  was  a  very  great  man. 


Charlemagne,  the  king  and  emperor.  —  Charlemagne, 
whose  name  meant  Charles  the  Great,  looked  the  part 
of  a  king.  He  was  straight  and  strong,  with  clear,  keen 
eyes  and  a  cheerful  face.  He  liked  to  ride  his  horse  in 
the  hunt,  and  to  swim. 

Charlemagne  loved  his  people,  and  he  loved  the 
Christian  Church.  He  wanted  to  unite  all  the  German 
people  in  one  Christian  nation.  He  was  not  able  to  do 
this,  but  he  did  add  several  groups  of  people  to  his 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  he  conquered  a  region,  he  com¬ 
pelled  the  people  to  accept  the  Christian  religion.  He 
also  built  monasteries  in  the  new  land. 
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Charlemagne  was  always  on  the  watch  to  protect  his 
kingdom  and  to  make  it  larger.  He  extended  his  rule 
over  much  of  Italy.  He  pushed  the  Mohammedans 
out  of  northern  Spain.  He  protected  his  eastern  borders 
from  people  who  lived  beyond  the  German  lands 

Charlemagne  and  the  Pope  had  always  been  friendly. 
In  the  year  800  the  Pope  was  having  trouble  with  some 
enemies,  and  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome  to  help  him. 
After  the  trouble  was  settled,  the  King  went  to  Christ¬ 
mas  services  in  St.  Peter’s  Church.  As  he  knelt  at 
prayer,  the  Pope  placed  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head 
and  cried,  “Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus, 
the  mighty  Emperor.” 

By  this  act  the  Pope  meant  that  Charlemagne  was 
to  be  called  a  Roman  Emperor,  and  his  kingdom,  which 
now  included  Rome,  was  to  be  thought  of  as  the  Roman 
Empire.  Of  course  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
was  already  destroyed,  so  this  was  really  a  new  Empire 
which  began  under  Charlemagne.  It  was  later  called 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Under  this  name  it  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  a  thousand  years. 

Charlemagne  was  a  wise  ruler.  His  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided  into  districts,  with  an  officer  called  a  count  who 
ruled  over  each.  He  had  other  officers  who  traveled  over 
the  whole  kingdom  to  see  that  the  counts  ruled  fairly. 
Twice  each  year  Charlemagne  held  great  meetings  to 
which  his  people  came.  At  these  meetings  he  talked  to 
them  about  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  asked  them 
what  laws  they  wanted. 
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Charlemagne,  the  friend  of  learning.  —  Charlemagne 
was  not  only  a  wise  ruler,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  learning. 
He  brought  teachers  to  his  court  and  started  a  school. 
He  asked  the  priests  all  over  the  empire  to  start 
schools  where  both  rich  and  poor  boys  might  study. 
He  wanted  the  monks  to  copy  books,  so  that  there 
might  be  more  of  these  in  the  kingdom.  He  planned 
and  built  a  beautiful  church  where  people  went  to 
worship. 

The  Franks  loved  their  great  king  and  liked  to  visit 
him  in  his  palace.  If  you  could  go  back  hundreds  of 
years  in  time  and  look  into  the  great  hall  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  palace  on  a  winter’s  night,  you  might  see  the 
king  as  his  people  often  saw  him.  Would  you  like  to 
take  such  a  look  into  the  past? 
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At  one  end  of  a  large  room  we  see  a  man  sitting  on  a 
stool.  His  long  blue  cloak  has  been  pushed  back  from 
his  shoulders,  showing  a  tunic  belted  at  the  waist.  He 
wears  high,  laced  boots  over  bright  red  stockings.  We 
expected  to  see  a  king  in  rich  robes,  but  instead  we  find 
him  in  the  same  kind  of  simple  clothes  that  are  worn 
by  most  of  the  Franks. 

A  group  of  men  enter  the  great  door  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  and  stand  before  Charlemagne.  Two  of  them 
have  had  a  quarrel.  They  have  come  to  have  their 
king  settle  the  dispute.  Charlemagne  listens  quietly 
to  the  whole  story,  and  when  he  decides  even  the  man 
who  has  lost  seems  satisfied. 

A  servant  begins  to  lay  a  long  table.  When  it  is 
ready,  all  the  company  gather  round  it  for  the  evening 
meal.  There  is  a  place  laid  for  each  of  the  King’s  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  He  likes  to  have  them  all 
near  him.  Delightful  odors  fill  the  air  as  a  servant 
enters  carrying  a  huge  piece  of  meat,  still  sizzling  hot 
from  the  open  fire  where  it  was  roasted.  All  fall  to 
eating  with  pleasure. 

A  young  man  sitting  near  the  King  reads  from  a  Latin 
book.  Charlemagne  listens,  and  now  and  then  asks  a 
question  of  the  young  man.  As  he  finishes,  the  King 


calls  upon  a  young  lad  in  the  crowd  to  start  a  song. 
All  the  company  join  him  and  sing  merrily. 

Charlemagne  turns  now  to  his  son  Louis  and  asks 
about  his  work  in  the  new  Palace  School.  Louis  says 
that  reading  and  writing  Latin  and  Greek  are  hard. 
His  father  tells  him  that  a  prince,  who  will  some  day 
be  a  king,  must  be  able  to  read  the  books  and  under¬ 
stand  the  church  services  in  his  kingdom. 

As  the  dinner  is  finished,  the  people  gather  closer  to 
the  great  open  fire,  for  the  cold  wind  blows  hard  tonight. 
Our  last  look  shows  us  the  King  talking  to  two  officers 
who  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
kingdom.  As  they  tell  him  of  the  peace  and  fair  gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  have  found,  the  great  King’s  face 
glows  with  happiness. 

The  years  that  followed.  —  Weak  kings  who  came 
after  Charlemagne  brought  many  hard  years.  German 
people,  who  had  settled  in  the  far  northern  part  of 
Europe  years  before,  and  who  were  called  Northmen, 
swept  down  to  rob  and  burn  the  towns  along  the  coast. 
They  were  finally  given  a  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
to  settle,  so  that  they  would  stop  fighting  and  robbing. 

The  changing  years  brought  a  new  king  from  a  little 
district  called  France.  From  this  district  came  the 
name  that  was  later  given  to  the  whole  country. 

Through  the  storm  and  confusion  of  the  years  a 
new  nation  called  France  slowly  formed.  Romans, 
Franks,  and  Northmen  each  helped  it  to  grow.  It  was 
to  become  in  time  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
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The  Beginning  of  England 


The  coming  of  the  Romans.  —  Julius  Caesar  led  a 
Roman  army  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is  now 
called  Great  Britain  and  is  divided  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  A  later  general  conquered  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  which  was  held  by  the 
Romans  for  about  four  hundred  years. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Britain  there  lived  two  fierce 
groups  of  people,  the  Piets  and  the  Scots.  The  Romans 
built  a  strong  wall  across  the  island  to  protect  the 
Britons  from  their  fighting  neighbors.  Parts  of  this 
wall  can  still  be  seen  today. 

The  coming  of  the  English.  —  When  the  Germans 
attacked  Rome,  the  soldiers  had  to  go  home  to  protect 
their  own  city.  The  Piets  then  made  war  on  the 
Britons  who  were  left  without  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  The  Britons  asked  three  German 
tribes  who  lived  in  northern  Europe  to  help  them. 
These  people,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes, 
went  to  Britain  and  defeated  the  Piets  and  Scots,  but 
afterwards  they  wanted  to  stay  in  the  island.  The 
Britons  did  not  want  them  to  stay,  and  a  long  war 
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followed  in  which  the  Britons  were  forced  out  of  their 
old  homes.  Many  of  them  settled  in  the  mountains  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island.  Today,  the  people  in  the 
tiny  country  called  Wales  are  descended  from  these 
fighting  Britons. 

More  and  more  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  came  to  the 
island,  until  it  was  called  Angleland  or  England.  These 
people  farmed  the  land  and  lived  in  little  villages.  They 
held  meetings  from  time  to  time  in  which  they  settled 
their  quarrels  and  made  plans  about  their  government. 
Several  villages  joined  to  hold  a  larger  meeting  which 
carried  on  other  business  for  the  people. 

The  Romans  had  taught  the  Britons  the  Christian 
religion,  but  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  still  wor¬ 
shiped  the  old  German  gods  when  they  went  to  the 
island.  Teachers  from  the  Church  in  Rome,  and  others 
from  Ireland,  a  neighboring  island,  carried  the  Christian 
faith  to  these  new  people. 

The  coming  of  the  Danes.  —  In  the  far  northern 
part  of  Europe  there  lived  a  fierce  band  of  people, 
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sometimes  called  Northmen  but  known  to  the  English 
as  Danes.  They  were  bold  sailors  who  went  out  each 
summer  to  rob  the  cities  along  the  coast  and  returned 
each  winter  to  their  homes  in  the  northern  mountains. 

Many  of  these  Danes,  having  found  that  the  land  now 
held  by  the  English  was  much  to  their  liking,  gave 
up  their  wandering  life  and  settled  on  the  island.  Of 
course  the  English  objected,  and  a  war  followed. 

In  order  to  fight  the  Danes,  the  English  united  under 
one  strong  leader.  This  man  was  Alfred,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  rulers  that  England  has  ever  had. 

The  days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  —  Alfred  and  his  men 
were  defeated  by  the  fierce  Danes  and  were  compelled 
to  hide  in  the  woods  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  came  out  of  hiding  and  drove  the  Danes  north  of 
the  Thames  River.  Alfred  then  made  them  agree  to 
stay  in  this  part  of  England  while  he  took  the  part 
south  of  the  Thames  for  his  people.  He  also  forced 
the  Danes  to  become  Christians. 

Alfred  was  such  an  able  ruler  that  people  now  write 
the  word  Great  after  his  name.  He  built  ships  which 
gave  England  the  beginning  of  a  navy.  He  collected 
the  old  laws,  had  these  studied,  and  made  new  laws  as 
his  people  needed  them.  He  was  fair  and  just. 

Alfred  was  a  friend  of  learning.  He  brought  educated 
men  from  other  countries  and  had  them  start  schools  in 
England.  He  set  up  a  school  in  his  own  court  for  the 
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children  who  lived  there.  He  wanted  all  the  priests  of 
the  Church  to  read  Latin  easily.  He  prized  books  so 
much  that  he  even  took  time  himself  to  change  some  of 
the  old  Latin  books  into  the  language  of  his  country. 

It  is  thought  that  Alfred  caused  the  writing  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  tells  the  history  of 
England  during  the  time  after  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
came.  The  Danes  had  destroyed  churches  and  houses. 
Alfred  brought  men  from  other  countries  who  helped 
build  new  and  finer  buildings. 

In  what  ways  does  Alfred  the  Great  make  you  think 
of  Charlemagne? 

The  coming  of  the  Normans. — The  next  great 
change  which  occurred  in  the  little  island  was  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  under  their  leader,  William, 
who  is  known  as  the  Conqueror.  Some  years  earlier 
certain  of  the  Northmen  had  gone  to  the  coast  of 
France  to  rob  and  burn  the  towns,  but  they  had  stayed 
to  make  homes.  These  Northmen  who  settled  in 
France  were  known  as  Normans. 

The  ruler  of  the  Normans  thought  that  he  had  a  right 
to  be  the  king  of  England.  He  took  a  great  army, 
went  to  England,  and  fought  a  hard  battle  with  the 
English,  who  were  led  by  their  king,  Harold.  William 
and  his  Normans  defeated  the  English  and  killed  Harold. 
This  battle  was  fought  at  Hastings  in  the  year  1066. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world,  because  it 
made  such  a  great  change  in  the  life  of  the  English 
nation. 
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William  the  Conqueror  gave  much  of  the  land  in 
England  to  his  Norman  nobles.  He  made  some  changes 
in  the  government,  but  he  let  the  people  keep  most  of 
their  old  ways.  The  Normans  spoke  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  this  came  to  be  the  language  of  the  nobles. 
The  common  people  still  spoke  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

The  Normans  taught  the  English  how  to  build  very 
beautiful  churches.  William  wanted  to  know  all  about 
his  new  country,  so  he  had  a  record  made  which  was 
called  the  Domesday  Book.  In  this  book,  if  you  could 
read  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  you  might 
find  who  owned  each  piece  of  land  in  the  country,  and 


how  many  workers,  oxen,  and  plows  each  farm  had. 
William  made  stern  laws,  but  he  was  fair  and  under  his 
rule  England  had  peace  and  good  government.  The 
Normans  had  much  to  teach  the  English,  and  their 
coming  made  the  little  island  country  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  in  earlier  days. 

Changes  in  the  government.  —  England  had  grown  to 
be  a  nation.  After  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  it  was 
never  again  conquered  and  held  by  any  other  people. 
There  were  some  changes,  however,  which  were  very 
important,  because  many  nations  since  have  copied 
them. 

In  England  there  came  to  be  a  new  way  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  person  was  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused.  A  group  of  twelve  men  were  called  to 
listen  to  all  that  could  be  told  about  the  crime,  and  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  accused  person  was  guilty. 
This  group  was  called  the  jury.  Each  member  of  the 
jury  promised  to  decide  fairly.  This  trial  by  jury  was 
much  better  than  the  old  ways  of  trial  which  had  been 
used.  It  was  such  a  good  plan  that  it  is  used  today, 
not  only  in  England  and  in  our  country  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

When  King  John  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  he 
cared  very  little  about  ruling  his  people  fairly.  The 
nobles  had  a  good  deal  of  power  at  this  time,  so  they 
decided  to  compel  King  John  to  give  them  some  rights. 
They  wrote  down  a  list  of  these  rights  which  they 
wanted,  in  a  paper  called  a  charter.  At  first  the  king 
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refused  to  sign  it,  but  when  the  nobles  marched  out  to 
meet  him  with  their  weapons  in  hand  John  thought 
better  of  the  matter.  He  signed  the  paper,  which  is 
called  the  Great  Charter,  in  the  year  1215. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  promised  in  the 
charter  was  the  right  of  any  person  accused  of  a  crime 
to  be  tried  at  once.  Before  this  a  king  could  put  a 
person  in  prison  and  keep  him  there  for  months  or 
years,  without  telling  him  what  was  wrong  or  allowing 
him  to  have  a  trial. 

The  Great  Charter  was  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  ever  written.  At  first  it  gave  rights  only  to  the 
nobles,  but  as  the  years  passed  the  common  people 
claimed  the  same  rights  and  received  them.  In  later 
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years  when  our  own  country  was  new,  people  here  asked 
for  and  received  these  same  rights.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  charter  signed  so  long  ago  by  an  English  king 
touched  the  lives  of  American  people. 

For  years  before  the  Normans  came,  the  English  had 
each  year  held  a  great  meeting  to  decide  important 
questions.  William  the  Conqueror  made  this  meeting 
even  more  important.  Out  of  these  early  meetings 
there  grew  the  plan  of  always  having  a  group  of  people 
who  met  at  regular  times  to  help  rule  the  country. 
This  group  became  known  as  Parliament.  When  our 
own  country  was  formed  many  years  later,  the  same 
plan  was  used.  We  call  the  group  which  helps  rule 
in  this  country  the  Congress. 

England  was  made  a  nation  with  the  help  of  many 
people.  Britons,  Romans,  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
Danes,  and  Normans  each  gave  something  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs  of  the  new  country. 


The  Beginning  of  Spain 

The  coming  of  traders  and  sailors.  —  We  know  little 
about  the  first  people  who  lived  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  is  now  called  Spain,  but  we  do  know  that  the  land 
had  silver  and  gold.  These  riches  brought  traders  and 
sailors  from  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  bold  Phoenician  sailors  were  the  first  people  who 
came.  They  dug  the  silver  and  gold  and  settled 
colonies  in  the  country.  A  good  many  years  later  the 
Greeks  also  made  colonies  here.  When  Carthage 
became  so  strong  that  it  controlled  all  the  trade  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  it  naturally  took  the  Spanish 
gold  and  silver  and  enjoyed  the  rich  trade  that  this 
made  possible. 

The  coming  of  the  Romans  and  Germans.  —  When 
the  Romans  were  adding  to  their  empire  to  make  it 
include  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  they  conquered  Spain.  This  was  not  easy,  for  the 
Spanish  people  fought  long  and  hard. 

Rome  ruled  Spain  for  about  four  hundred  years,  and 
in  that  time  it  made  the  civilization  of  Spain  very  much 
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like  that  of  Rome.  To  this  day  the  Spanish  language  is 
so  much  like  the  Latin  which  was  spoken  in  Rome  that 
it  is  called  a  Romanic  language.  Almost  all  Spanish 
people  still  belong  to  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Church. 

When  the  Germans  swept  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
one  tribe  settled  in  Spain.  They  were  a  strong,  bold 
race,  but  they  could  not  teach  the  Spanish  people 
much  about  better  ways  to  live. 

The  coming  of  the  Moors. — The  Mohammedans 
who  entered  Spain  when  the  Arabian  Empire  was 
being  formed  were  called  Moors.  They  taught  many 
of  the  people  to  believe  in  their  religion. 
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Those  Christians  who  would  not  accept  the  Moham¬ 
medan  faith  were  pushed  into  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  Spain.  Several  small  Christian  king¬ 
doms  were  formed  there.  During  the  seven  hundred 
years  in  which  the  Moors  were  in  Spain,  the  Christians 
in  these  northern  kingdoms  made  war  on  them  time 
after  time.  The  Moors  were  slowly  pushed  toward  the 
southern  coast  until  they  held  only  a  single  kingdom 
in  the  far  south. 


The  Christians  would  have  won  their  fight  against  the 
Moors  much  sooner  if  they  had  united  in  one  nation ; 
but  for  many  years  there  were  several  small  kingdoms 
which  often  fought  against  one  another.  There  came  a 
time  when  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  married  King 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  Since  these  were  the  two  largest 
kingdoms,  this  marriage  united  a  large  part  of  the 
Spanish  Christians. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  very  religious,  and  they 
decided  to  compel  the  Moors  to  leave  Spain.  After  a 
long  struggle  the  Moors  were  conquered,  and  their 
control  of  Spain  came  to  an  end.  The  Christians 
continued  from  that  time  on  to  rule  Spain. 

The  Moors  brought  a  splendid  civilization  to  Spain, 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  very  little  learn¬ 
ing.  They  farmed,  traded,  wove  beautiful  silk,  and 
studied.  There  was  a  great  school  in  Spain  with  several 
thousand  students,  at  a  time  when  even  the  monks  in 
northern  Europe  could  hardly  read  or  write.  The 
chief  city  of  the  Moors  had  three  hundred  public  baths 
and  three  thousand  beautiful  buildings  where  the 
Mohammedans  worshiped. 

By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Spain  had  grown  into 
a  nation.  Many  people  of  many  races  had  helped  form 
its  civilization. 
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Check  Tests 


I.  Number  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1  to  10.  After  number  1 
on  your  paper,  write  the  word  or  phrase  needed  to  make 
the  first  sentence  true.  Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other 
sentences.  Do  not  copy  the  entire  sentence  on  your  paper. 

1.  The  Middle  Ages  covered  about  (one  hundred  years, 
one  thousand  years,  two  thousand  years). 

2.  The  Germans  liked  (to  fight,  to  pray,  to  read). 

3.  A  German  god  was  (Osiris,  Janus,  Thor). 

4.  During  the  years  when  the  Germans  moved  about, 
(roads  were  built,  learning  was  almost  lost,  better 
ways  of  living  were  found). 

5.  The  Christian  Church  had  at  its  head  (a  pope,  a  king, 
an  emperor). 

6.  The  Church  gained  power  because  it  (fought  for  its 
rights,  built  new  churches,  helped  people). 

7.  The  confusion  in  western  Europe  was  made  worse  by 
(the  contest  between  rulers  and  popes,  the  laws  of  the 
Emperor,  the  building  of  monasteries). 

8.  The  Mohammedans  believe  that  (Jesus,  Moses, 
Mohammed)  was  a  messenger  of  God. 
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9.  The  Arabs  gave  us  our  system  of  (writing,  numbers, 
spelling). 

10.  The  Arabs  made  a  gift  to  the  world  (by  saving 
learning,  by  finding  new  countries,  by  caring  for  the 
poor). 

11.  Take  this  test  in  the  same  way  that  you  did  Test  I. 

1.  Charlemagne  wanted  (to  unite  all  German  people  in 
a  Christian  nation,  to  conquer  the  whole  Roman 
Empire,  to  find  new  lands). 

2.  Charlemagne  (planted  new  trees,  bought  new  robes, 
started  new  schools). 

3.  The  Angles  and  Saxons  went  to  Britain  (to  conquer 
the  Britons,  to  help  the  Britons,  to  learn  about 
Christianity) . 

4.  The  Danes  were  (Scots,  Franks,  Northmen). 

5.  Alfred  the  Great  was  (an  able  ruler,  a  weak  king,  a 
“Do-Nothing”  king). 

6.  The  man  who  led  the  Normans  into  England  in  1066 
was  (Julius  Caesar,  William  the  Conqueror,  Charle¬ 
magne). 

7.  The  group  of  people  who  decide  whether  or  not  a 
person  is  guilty  of  a  crime  is  called  (the  jury,  the 
judge,  Congress). 

8.  The  Great  Charter  was  important  because  it  promised 
people  (more  money,  more  rights,  more  learning). 

9.  The  Mohammedans  who  conquered  most  of  Spain 
were  called  (Germans,  Piets,  Moors). 

10.  The  Mohammedans  who  came  into  Spain  brought 
(more  civilization,  easy  times,  more  rights)  to  the 
Spanish  people. 
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A  Phrase  Game 

Find  the  phrase  which  explains  the  meaning  of  each  word 
below. 

monastery  a  written  promise  of  rights  granted  by  a  ruler 

to  his  people 

a  group  of  people  who  decide  whether  or  not 
a  person  is  guilty  of  a  crime 
a  man  who  gives  up  everything  else  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  lives  in  a  monastery 
a  building  where  monks  live 
a  man  who  gives  up  everything  else  for  reli¬ 
gion  and  travels  about  doing  good  deeds 


Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Ask  an  older  person  to  read  to  you  some  of  the  myths 
about  German  gods.  Can  you  see  any  way  in  which 
these  are  different  from  the  myths  about  the  Greek 
gods? 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  find  a  story  about 
St.  Francis,  the  good  friar  who  loved  all  people  and 
all  animals.  Tell  part  of  the  story  to  the  class. 

3.  Find  pictures  of  monks,  friars,  Templars,  and  Hospital¬ 
ers.  How  is  each  dressed  ? 


monk 

friar 

jury 

charter 
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4.  Find  pictures  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  What  things  do  you  see  on  these  buildings 
that  you  have  not  seen  on  any  others  ? 

5.  Find  and  read  a  longer  story  of  Charlemagne. 

6.  Act  a  scene  that  might  have  taken  place  in  Charle¬ 
magne’s  court. 

7.  Find  and  read  other  stories  of  King  Alfred. 

8.  Act  some  scenes  that  might  have  taken  place  in  King 
Alfred’s  life. 

9.  Act  the  scene  in  which  the  nobles  compelled  Kang  John 
to  sign  the  Great  Charter. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

An  interesting  and  easy  book  about  those  Northmen  who 
were  often  called  vikings  is  Reindeer  of  the  Waves,  by  Ruth 
Harshaw. 

Two  books  in  which  you  may  find  some  of  the  old  German 
myths  and  legends  are  : 

Siegfried  and  Beowulf,  by  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin 

Sons  of  the  Volsungs,  by  Dorothy  Grant  Hosford 

In  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now, 
by  Jane  Andrews,  you  will  find  a  story  of  a  Saxon  boy  who 
helped  to  make  England. 
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Nobles  Ride  to  the  Hunt 


LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
The  Rise  of  Feudalism 

v 

A  new  plan  of  living.  —  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  a  few  strong  kings  who  kept  order  in  their 
kingdoms,  but  there  were  many  weak  kings  who  could 
not  protect  their  people.  When  a  weak  king  was  on 
the  throne,  life  was  not  safe  in  his  country.  Robbers 
went  about  stealing;  men  settled  their  quarrels  by 
fighting ;  everyone  was  afraid,  and  there  was  confusion 
everywhere.  In  times  like  those  any  man  who  was  able 
built  a  house  in  which  he  could  defend  himself  from  his 
enemies.  When  one  man  had  built  such  a  house,  a 
poorer  man  often  came  to  him  and  said,  “Take  me  for 
your  man.  Protect  me,  and  I  will  work  and  fight  for 
you.” 

Because  men  needed  protection  which  the  weak  kings 
could  not  give  them,  they  found  a  new  plan  of  living. 
This  plan  was  called  feudalism.  It  grew  up  during  the 
years  of  confusion  after  the  Roman  Empire  lost  its 
power.  It  continued  in  use  until  the  new  nations 
about  which  you  read  on  pages  224  to  242  became 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  people. 
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The  stronger  men  who  protected  the  poorer  and 
weaker  were  known  as  nobles  or  lords.  When  a  poor 
farmer  asked  for  the  protection  of  a  lord,  he  gave  up  the 
right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  land.  Part  of  this  land 
was  held  by  the  lord  for  his  own  use.  The  rest  was 
divided  into  strips  on  which  the  farmer  grew  crops. 
However,  he  was  required  to  give  the  lord  each  year  a 
part  of  whatever  he  raised  on  his  land.  Besides  this  he 
promised  to  A^ork  for  the  lord,  usually  about  three  days 
out  of  each  week,  and  to  fight  for  him  when  the  lord 
needed  fighting  men.  A  man  who  thus  promised  to 
serve  a  lord  was  known  as  a  vassal.  In  return  for  the 
goods  and  services  that  he  received,  a  lord  promised  to 
protect  his  vassal. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a  noble  who  had  a  small 
number  of  vassals  would  in  turn  go  to  a  more  powerful 
lord  and  ask  to  become  his  vassal.  He  then  agreed  to 
furnish  the  powerful  lord  with  goods,  workers,  and 
fighting  men.  In  this  way  not  only  the  poor  workers 
received  protection,  but  smaller  nobles  were  also 
protected  by  the  richer  and  more  important  nobles. 


reasons,  it  was  most  often  built  either  on  a  steep  hill  or 
where  there  was  water  around  it.  We  call  such  a  house 
a  castle. 

The  first  castles  were  of  heavy  wood,  but  by  the 
time  feudalism  was  in  general  use  as  a  plan  of  living 
castles  of  stone  had  been  built  all  over  Europe.  A 
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castle  was  a  fort  in  time  of  war,  a  storehouse,  a  prison, 
a  workshop,  and  the  home  not  only  of  the  lord’s  family 
but  of  a  great  body  of  young  nobles  who^lived  with  the 
lord  while  they  were  being  trained  for  fighting.  Al- 
.  though  the  castle  of  a  lord  was  one  of  the  best  homes  to 
be  found  during  the  Middle  Ages,  we  should  think  it  a 
very  dirty,  cold,  and  uncomfortable  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Would  you  like  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (the  hun¬ 
dred  years  beginning  with  1201  and  ending  with  1300) 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  castle  of  a  French  noble?  We 
shall  choose  a  day  when  there  is  peace  rather  than  war, 
so  that  we  may  see  the  people  as  they  work  and  play. 

As  we  ride  on  our  horses  toward  the  castle,  we  see 
great  towers  rising  above  the  stone  walls.  Outside  the 
wall  is  a  wide  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  we  learn  that 
this  is  the  moat.  We  wonder  how  we  shall  enter  the 
castle,  with  both  a  moat  and  a  wall  to  keep  us  out. 
The  watchman  in  the  tower  sees  us  as  our  horses  stop. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  great  iron  door  in  the  wall  begins  to 
rise  into  the  air.  From  the  tower  a  drawbridge  swings 
down  across  the  moat.  We  ride  our  horses  up  the  steep 
bridge  and  pass  within  the  thick  stone  walls. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  busy  courtyard.  Here  the 
servants  of  the  castle  live  and  carry  on  much  of  their 
work.  As  we  gaze  around,  we  see  an  old  man  on  one 
side  mending  what  appears  to  be  a  coat  made  of  many 
small  iron  rings.  It  is  just  that,  too,  for  each  man 
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who  goes  out  to  fight  wears  such  a  suit,  which  is  called 
his  armor.  This  old  man  is  one  of  the  armor  makers 
for  the  castle.  Near  him  several  men  are  brushing  the 
coats  of  beautiful  horses,  which  prance  and  toss  their 
heads.  In  battle  the  nobles  are  mounted  on  splendid 
animals. 


After  leaving  our  horses  with  a  boy  we  pass  rather 
quickly  through  the  courtyard,  for  it  can  be  smelled 
as  well  as  seen.  Cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  are  all  about 
in  pens.  We  see  hay  and  grain  piled  in  sheds  at  the 
side  of  the  courtyard.  We  wonder  about  the  presence 
of  so  many  animals,  and  are  told  that  when  the  castle 
is  attacked  there  must  be  food  enough  within  the  walls 
to  feed  the  people  for  a  long  time. 

We  come  now  to  a  second  moat,  beyond  which  rise 
another  great  stone  wall  and  a  tower  higher  than  the 
first.  We  cross  another  drawbridge  and  enter  the 
castle  itself.  The  tower  is  called  the  donjon  or  keep. 
We  are  welcomed  to  the  castle  by  the  lord  and  lady, 
who  then  show  us  over  the  great  building. 

We  go  first  up  the  winding  stairs  to  the  tower,  where 
in  time  of  war  the  men  keep  watch  for  the  enemy.  If 
the  fighting  should  be  carried  through  the  outside  wall, 
the  lord  and  his  men  would  take  their  last  stand  in  this 
great  tower.  There  is  a  narrow  walk  built  around  the 
tower  far  up  toward  the  top.  The  lord  says  that  if  the 
enemy  should  reach  the  inside  walls,  his  men  would  go 
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out  on  this  narrow  walk  and  throw  down  stones  and 
burning  sticks  upon  their  heads. 

Below  the  watchtower  we  find  storerooms  filled  with 
grain,  wine,  wood,  salted  meat,  and  various  other  ar¬ 
ticles.  Once  more  we  go  down  winding  stone  steps, 
then  through  half-dark  halls,  until  we  come  at  last  to 
the  prison,  which  is  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  donjon. 
Here  are  kept  the  men  taken  in  battle  or  the  vassals 
who  have  done  some  wrong.  We  shiver  a  bit  as  we 
look  at  the  damp,  dark,  stone  walls  and  floors. 

Up  the  stairs  again,  we  leave  the  tower  and  go  into 
the  other  part  of  the  castle,  where  the  family  of  the 
lord  lives.  The  bedrooms  are  each  small,  with  tiny, 
narrow  windows  that  let  in  little  light  or  air.  The  beds 
have  curtains  around  them  which  shut  out  even  more 
air. 

We  pass  rooms  where  women  are  busy.  Some  are 
weaving  cloth,  others  are  sewing  garments,  one  is 
working  a  beautiful  pattern  on  cloth,  and  several  are 
knitting  warm  stockings.  The  lady  stops  to  give 
them  some  help.  She  tells  us  that  all  the  clothing  worn 
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by  the  lord  and  his  men  must  be  made  here  in  the  castle 
under  her  direction. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  This 
is  a  more  cheerful  room  than  any  other  that  we  have 
seen,  for  rugs  of  bearskin  cover  part  of  the  stone  floor 
and  a  fire  burns  in  the  fireplace.  Even  though  it  is 
warm  in  the  sunshine  outside,  it  is  cold  and  damp 
within  the  walls.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  castle,  the 
windows  are  narrow.  No  enemy  can  shoot  an  arrow 
or  throw  a  stone  into  this  castle. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  a  table  is  spread,  and  the  lady 
asks  us  to  stay  for  dinner,  which  will  soon  be  served. 
We  are  seated  with  the  lord  and  lady  and  their  children. 


We  find  a  trencher  at  each  place.  This  is  a  plate  that 
has  been  made  from  a  piece  of  wood.  Before  we  are 
seated,  a  young  lad  brings  us  water  in  which  we  wash 
our  hands. 

We  have  roast  meat  which  is  carved  at  the  table  by  a 
boy.  Young  boys  pass  the  meat  and  bread,  as  well  as  a 
dish  of  pottage.  This  is  a  sort  of  stew  made  of  meat 
and  vegetables  cut  into  pieces  and  cooked  together. 
We  dip  the  pottage  into  our  trenchers  with  a  wooden 
spoon  and  eat  it  with  the  help  of  our  bread,  since  there 
are  no  knives,  forks,  or  spoons  at  our  places.  A  cup  of 
wine  is  offered  to  the  lord.  He  drinks  and  passes  it 
to  his  lady,  who  helps  herself. 

Before  we  finish  dinner,  a  servant  tells  the  lord  that  a 
man  who  wants  to  sing  for  us  is  outside.  Dinner  over, 
we  gather  about  the  open  fire,  and  the  man  plays  his 
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harp  and  sings  songs  which  tell  of  the  adventures  of 
brave  men  who  fight  for  fair  ladies. 

When  the  song  is  finished,  the  lord  calls  one  of  his 
young  nobles  to  bring  the  chessboard,  and  they  are  soon 
moving  the  carved  pieces  on  the  board  in  a  game  of 
chess.  The  lady  enjoys  a  game  of  checkers  with  one  of 
the  young  women,  and  little  Roland  sits  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire  and  tells  us  stories  about  the  adventures 
of  the  knights. 

The  making  of  a  knight.  —  Roland  says  that  we  have 
come  just  in  time  to  see  some  interesting  things.  A 
squire  in  this  castle  will  be  made  a  knight  tomorrow, 
after  which  he  can  take  part  in  the  tournament  that 
will  be  held.  This  is  a  make-believe  battle  in  which  a 
number  of  knights  ride  against  each  other,  to  try  their 
skill  and  strength  and  to  gain  practice  in  fighting. 

We  ask  Roland  how  a  boy  can  become  a  knight.  He 
tells  us  that  first  he  must  be  a  page  for  about  seven 
years.  His  father  has  several  pages  here,  the  sons  of 
other  lords.  Next  year  Roland  will  become  a  page  in 
the  castle  of  a  great  lord  who  is  a  friend  of  his  father. 
Roland  says  that  the  boy  who  held  our  horses  and  the 
boys  who  passed  our  dishes  at  the  table  are  pages. 
These  boys  are  under  his  mother’s  care.  She  teaches 
them  good  manners.  A  knight  teaches  them  to  ride 
and  hunt,  to  care  for  the  hawks  used  in  hunting  birds, 
and  to  sing  and  play  the  harp.  A  priest  from  the 
church  teaches  them  some  Latin  and  French  and  shows 
them  how  to  write. 
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When  the  boys  are  about  fourteen,  they  may  become 
squires  if  they  have  been  good  pages.  Each  squire 
serves  one  knight.  He  takes  care  of  his  knight’s 
horse,  polishes  his  armor,  sleeps  by  his  door,  carves  his 
meat  at  the  table,  follows  him  into  battle,  and  gives  the 
knight  all  possible  service.  If  a  squire  has  served  well, 
and  if  he  can  buy  the  three  horses  and  the  suit  of  armor 
that  each  knight  must  have,  he  may  be  made  a  knight 
when  he  is  about  twenty  years  old. 

The  squire  who  will  be  made  a  knight  in  this  castle 
has  already  taken  a  bath  and  put  on  a  white  robe  and  a 
red  cloak.  Tonight,  Roland  tells  us,  he  is  at  the  village 
church  alone  praying.  If  we  rise  early  tomorrow,  we 
may  see  him  knighted. 

The  sun  is  not  far  up  in  the  sky  next  morning  when 
we  go  with  the  pages,  squires,  and  knights  of  the  castle 
into  the  great  hall.  The  young  squire  has  already 
heard  the  church  service  read  by  the  priest  and  has 
received  the  blessing.  Now  he  enters  the  great  hall, 
walks  slowly  down  the  length  of  it  to  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  and  stands  before  him. 


mm. 


The  lord  asks  him  if  he  will  promise  to  fear  God,  to 
serve  the  lord  of  his  castle,  and  to  protect  the  weak. 
The  squire  promises,  and  the  lord  helps  him  to  put  on 
his  shining  new  armor  and  his  golden  spurs.  Last  of  all 
the  lord  fastens  the  white  sword  belt  around  the  young 
man’s  waist  and  slips  the  flashing  blade  in  place.  The 
squire  kneels,  and  we  are  very  still  as  the  lord  of  the 
castle  with  his  own  sword  strikes  the  young  man’s 
shoulder  three  times  and  says  in  a  clear,  strong  voice : 
“  In  the  name  of  God,  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint  George, 
I  make  you  a  knight.” 


The  tournament.  —  By  afternoon  the  roads  leading  to 
the  castle  are  filled  with  horses  carrying  knights  and 
ladies  to  the  tournament.  Some  of  the  people  are  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  castle,  but  many  put  up  tents  outside  the 
walls.  Men  are  already  building  the  seats  from  which 
the  nobles  will  watch  the  tournament.  F easts  are  spread 
under  the  trees.  People  move  about  talking,  laughing, 
and  making  guesses  as  to  who  will  win  the  meet. 

The  knights  who  are  to  enter  the  contest  are  up  with 
the  sun.  They  dress  and  carefully  fasten  on  their 
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armor  and  weapons.  Their  squires  make  the  horses 
ready.  These  are  gay  with  color.  Here  is  one  with 
bridle  of  blue  and  gold  and  a  saddle  of  red.  A  knight 
near  us  wears  a  cape  made  of  gold-colored  cloth  and 
carries  a  blue  shield.  His  horse  has  bridle  and  saddle 
of  red  and  gold.  Each  knight  carries  on  his  spear  a 
ribbon  or  scarf,  given  to  him  by  the  lady  whose  favor  he 
wants  to  win.  She  will  watch  to  see  whether  or  not  he 
can  bring  her  colors  to  victory. 

The  meet  opens  with  single  knights  riding  against 
each  other.  This  contest  is  called  a  joust. 


When  the  jousting  is  finished,  the  knights  take  their 
places  at  the  two  ends  of  the  field.  At  a  shout  from 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  field  they  race  toward  the 
center.  They  meet  with  a  clang  of  armor  and  a  crash 
of  broken  spears.  The  nobles  and  ladies  clap  their 
•  hands  and  wave  handkerchiefs,  while  the  servants  and 
squires  gathered  at  the  edge  of  the  field  shout  for  their 
favorites.  The  fighting  continues  until  one  man  is 
killed,  several  are  down,  and  many  have  lost  their 
weapons. 
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Our  knight  with  the  gold-colored  cape  wins  the 
tournament  and  is  given  the  prizes,  a  shining  sword  for 
himself  and  a  circle  of  gold  for  his  lady’s  hair.  The 
people  give  a  great  shout  for  this  knight,  and  seem  to 
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fighting,  and  no  man  can  be  a  good  fighter  until  he  draws 
the  blood  of  another  man  and  loses  some  of  his  own. 
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The  Life  of  the  Peasants 

Their  work.  —  While  the  nobles  were  fighting,  joust¬ 
ing,  and  hunting,  someone  had  to  raise  the  crops. 
Someone  had  to  care  for  the  animals.  Someone  had  to 
make  the  clothing.  These  tasks  were  the  work  of  the 
peasants,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  vassals  of  the  lords. 

The  peasants  held  the  land  of  the  lord  in  small  strips, 
each  containing  about  an  acre  of  ground.  Sometimes  a 
farmer  had  as  many  as  thirty  such  strips  scattered  over 
the  lord’s  estate.  The  farms  were  divided  in  this  way 
so  that  each  would  have  some  of  the  good  and  some  of 
the  poor  land.  It  may  have  been  a  fair  way  in  which  to 
arrange  the  matter,  but  it  made  the  work  much  harder 
for  the  farmer. 

Much  of  the  land  held  by  the  lord  was  kept  in  forest  so 
that  the  nobles  could  hunt.  The  wild  animals  from  the 
forest  often  ate  the  farmer’s  crops,  but  the  poor  peasant 
was  not  allpwed  to  kill  these  animals.  When  the  nobles 
went  hunting,  they  sometimes  rode  their  horses  across 
planted  fields ;  but  the  farmer  had  no  right  to  stop  them. 

Another  thing  that  made  the  work  of  the  farmers 
hard  was  the  fact  that  they  had  to  work  so  many  days 
each  year  for  the  lord.  This  did  not  leave  them  more 
than  half  their  time  for  their  own  farming ;  yet  out  of 
their  own  crops  they  also  had  to  pay  something  to  the 
lord.  An  old  record  shows  what  was  expected  of  the 
farmers  on  one  estate.  They  were  required  to  work  for 
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the  lord  three  days  each  week,  except  for  the  weeks  of 
certain  holidays.  Each  man  was  to  give  the  lord  “one 
bushel  of  wheat  and  eighteen  bundles  of  oats,  three  hens, 
and  one  cock  each  year,  and  five  eggs  at  Easter.” 

The  farmers  suffered  great  loss  in  time  of  war.  They 
not  only  had  to  help  fight  for  the  lord,  but  the  battles 
were  carried  on  in  their  fields.  Their  trees  were  cut 
down.  Their  houses  were  burned.  Their  crops  were 
destroyed.  There  was  nothing  the  poor  farmer  could 
do  but  build  a  new  house  and  plant  new  trees  and  crops. 


The  peasants  carried  on  some  other  kinds  of  work  as 
well  as  farming.  They  made  the  tools  that  were  used 
in  the  fields.  Some  were  skilled  workers  who  helped 
build  the  castle  and  the  village  church.  Some  men 
made  shoes  or  armor.  Some  put  shoes  on  the  horses. 
The  women  helped  with  the  spinning,  weaving,  knitting, 
and  sewing  that  had  to  go  on  all  the  time  in  order  to 
provide  clothing  for  both  fighters  and  workers. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hard  things  which  he  had  to  bear, 
the  peasant  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  better  off  than  the 
slaves  of  earlier  days.  Usually  the  peasant  could  not 
leave  the  estate  of  his  lord,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
lord  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  slaves  were  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  knew  how  many  days’  work  and  how  much 
of  his  crop  he  must  give  to  the  lord. 
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The  village.  —  The  peasants  on  an  estate  usually 
lived  together  in  a  village.  This  was  often  built  near 
the  outside  walls  of  the  castle,  so  that  the  peasants  could 
take  their  animals  and  go  inside  the  walls  for  protection 
when  an  enemy  came.  Will  you  let  your  imagination 
take  you  on  another  journey  into  the  long  ago,  to  have 
a  peep  at  such  a  village? 

We  walk  along  a  dirty  street  and  see  the  poor  little 
one-room  huts  in  which  the  people  live.  The  roofs  are 
made  of  straw,  and  the  windows  are  covered  with  oiled 
skins  that  let  in  little  light.  The  floors  are  of  hard 
earth.  Some  of  the  women  are  cooking  on  open 
fires  in  front  of  their  houses.  As  we  look  within  a  hut, 
we  understand  the  reason  for  this.  There  is  no  chimney, 
only  a  hole  in  the  straw  roof  through  which  the  smoke 
can  go.  Sparks  would  burn  the  straw  so  easily  that  it  is 
better  to  build  the  fire  outside,  if  possible. 

In  one  corner  of  the  hut  where  we  have  stopped  is  a 
bundle  of  straw.  The  woman  says  that  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  bed  that  she  has  ever  had.  When  she  is  tired, 
she  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep  in  the  same  clothes  that 
she  has  worn  all  day.  A  few  pots  for  cooking  are  the 
only  other  furnishings  that  we  see  in  the  hut.  The 
woman  is  preparing  supper.  There  will  be  coarse  black 
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bread,  pork,  and  a  thick  soup  of  vegetables  which  the 
peasants  eat  directly  from  the  pot. 

This  woman  has  a  little  garden  back  of  her  hut  in 
which  she  grows  cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  and  a  few 
other  vegetables.  We  see  other  little  gardens  as  we 
walk  through  the  village. 

The  sun  is  far  down  the  western  sky,  and  the  men 
and  boys  are  coming  in  from  the  fields  and  work  benches. 
Some  of  the  younger  lads  gather  for  a  wrestling  match 
at  one  end  of  the  little  open  space  in  the  center  of  the 
village.  Two  men  bring  roosters  for  a  fight,  and  the 
boys  are  soon  gathered  in  a  circle  to  watch  this  cruel 
sport.  Children  run  about  playing  a  lively  game  with  a 
ball.  Many  of  the  older  men,  tired  from  their  hard  day 
in  the  fields,  drink  great  cups  of  beer.  This  makes 
some  of  them  talk  and  joke  as  they  wait  for  their  supper 
to  be  cooked,  but  the  beer  has  made  two  men  cross  and 
ugly.  Sharp  words  are  exchanged,  then  blows  fall  hard 
and  fast.  Neighbors  pull  the  men  apart,  but  we  see 
bloody  noses  and  a  black  eye  as  we  hurry  away. 

We  think  again  of  the  gold  spurs,  the  shining  armor, 
and  the  gay  ribbons  of  the  knights.  As  we  take  a 
last  look  at  this  ugly,  dirty  little  village  with  its  poor, 
ignorant  people,  we  wonder  if  things  have  been  divided 
in  a  fair  way  between  the  fighters  and  the  workers. 
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Life  in  the  Monasteries 

The  growth  of  monastery  rules.  —  The  first  Christian 
monks  lived  in  Egypt.  Men  went  into  the  desert  there 
and  lived  in  rude  rock  shelters.  At  first  each  man  lived 
alone,  praying,  thinking,  and  caring  for  his  simple 
needs.  As  time  went  on,  some  of  *the  wiser  of  these 
men  were  joined  by  friends,  and  a  little  group  lived 
together.  They  made  certain  rules  that  each  member 
of  the  group  agreed  to  follow. 

After  a  number  of  monasteries  had  been  built  in 
Europe,  some  new  rules  were  made  by  St.  Benedict, 
who  was  the  head  of  a  monastery  in  Italy.  These  were 
such  good  rules  that  monasteries  in  many  countries 
copied  them.  When  a  man  became  a  monk,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  obey  the  head  of  his  monastery,  to  give  up  all 
his  money  and  goods,  and  never  to  marry.  St.  Benedict 
made  his  monks  also  promise  to  work  with  their  hands 
for  at  least  seven  hours  each  day. 

The  head  of  the  monastery  was  called  the  abbot. 
His  most  important  duty  was  to  lead  his  monks  in 
living  a  Christian  life.  He  also  settled  disputes  among 
them,  directed  their  work,  punished  any  who  failed  to 
obey  the  rules,  and  preached.  It  often  happened  that 
a  king  or  rich  man  gave  a  large  gift  of  land  to  the 
monastery.  This  land  was  sometimes  farmed  by 
peasants,  who  were  treated  as  vassals.  In  such  cases 
the  duties  of  the  abbot  were  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
lord  who  controlled  a  large  estate. 
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A  day  in  a  monastery.  —  Would  you  like  to  know  how 
a  monastery  of  the  Middle  Ages  looked?  Would  you 
enjoy  watching  the  men  as  they  went  about  their  daily 
duties  ?  If  you  will  try  once  more  to  think  that  you  are 
back  in  the  thirteenth  century,  perhaps  you  may  see  a 
little  picture  of  the  monks  and  the  monastery. 

As  we  ride  toward  the  monastery,  we  pass  well-tended 
fields  in  which  men  are  already  at  work.  Near  the 
great  stone  monastery  buildings  we  see  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens.  Black-robed  monks  move  about 


these,  stirring  the  soil  and  picking  the  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Our  first  surprise  is  to  find  that  the  monks  are 
good  farmers. 

We  leave  our  horses  in  care  of  a  little  peasant  boy  and 
enter  the  great  door.  A  calm,  gentle  monk,  who  tells 
us  that  he  is  Brother  Joseph,  makes  us  welcome  and 
guides  us  to  the  court.  This  is  a  great  open  space 
covered  with  green  grass,  around  which  the  buildings  of 
the  monastery  stand. 

Around  the  edge  of  this  court  is  a  covered  walk, 


which  the  monks  call  the  cloister.  They  can  go  from 
one  building  to  another  in  the  shelter  of  the  cloister. 
Brother  Joseph  tells  us  that  the  monks  often  walk  here 
in  the  late  afternoon  when  they  are  resting  from  their 
work.  Little  wooden  closets  are  built  along  this  cloister. 
Here  some  of  the  monks  are  already  reading  and  writing. 
On  very  warm  days  many  more  will  do  their  work  in 
the  open  air.  The  court  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  place. 
It  must  be  easy  for  monks  who  spend  many  hours  here 
to  think  beautiful  thoughts. 


The  most  important  of  the  monastery  buildings  is 
the  church,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  court 
and  faces  the  west.  The  church  that  we  are  visiting 
today  is  a  beautiful  building.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  The  morning  sunshine,  coming  through  the 
richly  colored  windows,  throws  a  warm  glow  over  the 
carved  wooden  seats.  Paintings,  statues,  and  dozens 
of  lighted  candles  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  church. 
Our  guide  tells  us  that  the  monks  come  here  for  services 
seven  times  each  day.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  must 
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^  be  very  happy  as  they  sing  and  pray  in  such  a  beautiful 
place. 

We  go  back  into  the  court  and  cross  to  the  east  side. 
Here  we  see  the  house  in  which  the  monks  meet  to  hear 
the  rules  read  and  to  listen  to  the  directions  given  by  the 
abbot.  Next  to  this  house  is  another,  in  which  the 
monks  sleep.  This  is  near  the  church  because  the  first 
service  calls  the  monks  from  their  beds  long  before 
day.  In  this  same  house  are  the  rooms  in  which  the 
monks  will  entertain  us  if  we  will  pay  them  a  longer 
visit.  Brother  Joseph  says  that  many  travelers  do 
stay  with  them  since  there  are  no  inns  near  here. 

We  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  court,  where  we  see 


the  dining  room  with  its  long  tables  and  wooden  benches. 
At  one  end  is  a  reading  desk.  Why  is  there  a  reading 
desk  in  a  dining  room?  Our  guide  answers  that  at 
each  meal  one  monk  reads  aloud  to  the  others.  Back 
of  the  dining  room  stands  the  kitchen.  At  its  door  we 
see  a  man  asking  for  food.  The  poor  know  that  these 
kind  monks  never  fail  them. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  we  find  the  hospital. 
Among  the  sick  people  here  Brother  Joseph  points  out  a 
knight  who  was  hurt  in  a  joust.  Close  by  are  a  poor  sick 
peasant  and  a  little  child  who  was  bitten  by  a  dog. 
The  lord  of  a  great  castle  lies  ill  with  a  fever.  An  old, 
old  monk  is  resting  here,  waiting  for  death,  which  must 
come  soon.  It  seems  that  the  monks  are  doctors  and 
nurses  for  the  whole  country  around  the  monastery. 

We  pass  on  from  the  hospital  and  find  a  school. 
Boys  are  sitting  about  on  stools,  saying  their  lessons 
over  to  themselves.  When  the  monk  who  is  their 
teacher  calls  upon  one,  he  stands  and  repeats  the  Latin 
verses  from  memory.  We  ask  how  it  happens  that  the 
monks  still  know  Latin  so  many  years  after  it  was  the 
language  of  Rome. 

Brother  Joseph  leads  us  to  the  next  room,  and  there 
we  find  the  answer  to  our  question.  In  this  long  room 
are  more  than  a  dozen  writing  desks,  at  each  of  which  a 
monk  sits  at  work.  We  go  nearer  one  of  the  workers  to 
see  a  long  roll  of  fine  parchment  which  is  spread  on  the 
desk.  Parchment  is  dressed  sheepskin.  The  monk  is 
copying  from  another  roll,  writing  slowly  and  carefully 
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with  a  heavy  pen.  His  neighbor  is  painting  a  beautiful 
little  picture  at  the  top  of  a  new  roll.  Here  is  another 
monk  who  has  just  made  a  big  capital  E  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  line.  He  takes  up  his  brush  and  paints 
tiny  blue  and  gold  flowers  around  his  capital  E.  As  the 
monks  work,  little  peasant  boys  go  about  helping  them. 
One  mixes  paint,  another  brings  water,  and  a  third  is 
making  ready  a  new  piece  of  parchment. 

These  monks  are  copying  books.  It  was  by  such 
work  as  this  that  Latin  was  saved  during  the  years  of 
confusion  in  Europe. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  say  good-by  to 
Brother  Joseph  and  leave  the  monastery.  We  are 
glad  that  we  have  seen  this  quiet  spot  where  men  are 
not  too  busy  with  fighting  and  working  to  take  time  for 
study,  prayer,  and  kind  deeds. 
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A  Word  Checking  Game 


This  is  both  a  check  test  and  a  word  game.  If  there  are 
any  words  in  the  list  for  which  you  do  not  know  the  meaning, 
look  them  up  in  the  Word  List  beginning  on  page  315. 
Number  a  paper  from  1  to  8.  After  number  1  write  the  word 
in  the  list  below  that  belongs  in  the  first  sentence.  Do  the 
same  for  each  of  the  other  sentences. 

1.  A  plan  of  living  by  which  a  strong  man  protected 

weaker  men,  in  exchange  for  service  from  them,  was 
called _ 

2.  The  man  who  served  a  stronger  man  was  called  a _ 

3.  A  castle  had  to  be  in  a  place  that  was  easy  to _ 

4.  The  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a  knight  first  served  as  a 

_ and  then  as  a _ 

5.  A  contest  in  which  two  men  rode  against  each  other 

was  called  a _ 

6.  A  contest  in  which  many  knights  rode  against  each 

other  at  the  same  time  was  called  a _ 

7.  The _ of  the  Middle  Ages  were  farmers. 

8.  The  head  of  a  monastery  was  called  the _ 

abbot  page  squire 

tournament  feudalism  joust 

vassal  defend  peasants 
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Some  Things  to  Do 

1.  Would  you  like  to  close  your  year’s  work  with  a 
pageant  ?  A  pageant  is  somewhat  like  a  play,  but  it  usually 
has  more  scenes  and  more  people  taking  part.  There  is 
often  music  and  dancing  as  well  as  speaking  and  the  acting 
of  scenes.  Everyone  in  the  class  could  take  part.  Perhaps 
you  could  give  the  pageant  for  a  school  assembly  program. 

You  could  have  a  very  interesting  pageant  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  show  how  people  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but  if  you  want  to  do  this  you  should  begin  planning  it  now, 
for  it  will  require  several  weeks’  work.  What  are  some  things 
that  you  might  show  in  the  castle?  In  the  monastery? 
In  the  village  ? 

2.  Read  from  other  books  about  how  people  lived  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  get  new  ideas  for  the  pageant. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph.  Here  are  some  subjects  from 
which  you  may  choose  if  you  like :  The  Courtyard  of  the 
Castle,  The  Ladies  of  the  Castle,  Dinner  with  a  Lord,  The 
Life  of  a  Page,  The  Work  of  a  Squire,  The  Knighting  of  a 
Squire,  A  Fanner’s  Work,  Copying  Books.  Try  to  use  the 
ideas  in  your  paragraphs  in  making  your  pageant. 

4.  After  you  have  decided  what  should  happen  in  a  scene, 
choose  parts  and  try  the  speeches  that  you  think  tell  the 
story.  Let  different  children  try  the  parts  and  suggest 
speeches  until  you  have  the  scene  just  the  way  you  want  it. 
Do  not  write  your  speeches  first. 

5.  How  will  you  have  the  knights  dress?  The  lords? 
The  ladies  ?  The  pages  and  squires  ?  The  peasants  ?  The 
monks?  Find  pictures  to  help  you  if  you  can. 

6.  You  may  need  helmets,  spears,  and  shields  for  your 
knights.  Make  these  of  cardboard  or  wood. 
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7.  Perhaps  you  will  need  a  background  for  your  pageant. 
You  can  make  one  of  wrapping  paper  and  paint  the  scenes, 
that  you  want  on  it. 

8.  If  you  need  a  castle,  you  can  make  one.  By  using 
large  boxes  and  placing  the  building  on  a  low  table  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  you  can  make  the  castle  seem  to  be  on  a 
hill.  Boxes  that  have  contained  mattresses,  paper  towels, 
or  men’s  hats  would  all  be  useful  for  making  such  a  castle. 

9.  Ask  your  music  teacher  to  help  you  learn  some  old 
ballads  which  you  can  sing  in  the  pageant. 

10.  If  you  need  a  dance,  perhaps  you  can  plan  one  of 
your  own  to  use. 

11.  Can  you  make  programs  for  the  pageant  ?  A  picture 
on  the  front  which  suggests  the  Middle  Ages  would  be  nice. 
If  anyone  has  written  verses,  the  best  one  might  be  used  on 
the  program. 

12.  Read  the  next  story  in  this  book  to  find  other  ideas 
for  your  pageant. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

Two  books  which  good  readers  will  enjoy  are  A  Little 
Shepherd  of  Provence  and  Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book.  Both 
are  written  by  Evaleen  Stein. 

You  can  also  learn  much  of  how  people  lived  in  Stories  of 
Our  European  Forefathers,  by  Henry  Smith  Chapman. 

Look  in  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago 
to  Now,  by  Jane  Andrews,  for  the  story  of  a  little  page  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Behind  the  Battlements,  by  Gertrude  Linnell,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  about  life  in  a  castle  in  those  times. 
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A  Crusader  Returns 


RESTLESS  PEOPLE  TRAVEL,  LEARN, 

AND  BUILD 

The  Great  Adventure  of  the  Middle  Ages 

The  Crusades  get  under  way.  —  Western  Asia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  They  were  a  fierce, 
wandering  people  who  accepted  the  Mohammedan 
religion  when  they  conquered  this  new  region.  Many 
Christians  in  Europe  made  trips  to  Jerusalem,  to  visit 
the  places  where  the  first  Christians  had  lived  and 
worshiped.  After  the  Mohammedan  Turks  captured 
Jerusalem,  the  Christians  were  sometimes  robbed  or 
killed  while  on  these  trips.  Stories  of  such  troubles 
were  carried  back  to  Europe  by  other  travelers.  The 
Christians  in  Europe  were  unhappy  because  the  holy 
city  of  their  religion  was  held  by  people  of  another 
religious  faith. 

The  Eastern  Empire  still  ruled  a  part  of  eastern 
Europe.  The  Emperor,  who  lived  at  Constantinople, 
was  afraid  that  the  fierce  Turks  would  cross  over  from 
Asia  and  capture  his  city.  He  asked  the  Pope  at  Rome 
to  help  him. 

Pope  Urban  II  called  upon  his  Christian  people  to 
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go  to  Jerusalem  and  capture  the  city,  so  that  Christians 
might  be  free  to  visit  its  holy  places.  Such  a  move 
would  also  help  the  Eastern  Emperor  since  it  would 
keep  the  Turks  busy  in  their  own  land. 

The  Pope  preached  to  a  great  gathering  of  his  people 
and  urged  them  to  set  out  on  this  trip.  They  were  so 
moved  by  the  call  that  they  cried  out,  “God  wills  it! 
God  wills  it!”  Nobles  and  peasants,  rich  and  poor, 
rushed  forward  and  gave  their  promise  to  go.  Each 
then  had  a  red  cross  fastened  upon  his  breast,  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  promised  to  fight  for  the  Church.  Each 
man  who  set  out  to  capture  Jerusalem  was  called  a 
Crusader.  This  word  comes  from  a  Latin  word  which 
means  cross.  The  trip  to  Jerusalem  was  called  a 
Crusade. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  men  went  on  a  crusade. 
Some  were  moved  by  the  call  of  the  Pope  for  Christian 
soldiers.  Others  saw  a  chance  to  have  adventure  and 
see  a  new  part  of  the  world.  People  wrere  restless  and 


eager  to  know  more  of  the  strange  lands  in  the  East. 
Some  hoped  to  become  rich  by  taking  land  or  by  robbing 
the  captured  cities.  The  Pope  promised  that  those 
who  went  would  have  their  sins  forgiven.  Poor  crops 
and  many  wars  between  nobles  had  brought  suffering  to 
the  people  of  Europe.  Some  people  joined  the  Crusade 
because  they  were  hungry. 

The  Pope  sent  men  over  Europe  to  preach  and  gather 
people  for  the  first  Crusade.  One  of  these  men,  named 
Peter  the  Hermit,  had  been  born  a  peasant.  He  rode 
about  on  a  mule,  preaching  to  his  own  people.  The 
poor  peasants  were  so  moved  by  his  words  that  they 
joined  him  and  put  on  the  cross.  Because  they  were 
eager  to  go,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  armies  but  set  off 
at  once  for  Constantinople.  This  was  a  very  foolish 
thing  to  do,  because  they  had  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  either  food  or  horses.  They  wandered  along  on 
foot,  begging  and  stealing  food  as  they  went.  Many 
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died  or  were  killed  by  the  people  from  whom  they  tried 
to  take  food.  The  few  who  finally  got  to  Asia  were 
soon  killed  or  captured  by  the  Turks. 

The  main  body  of  the  Crusaders  set  out  in  1096  for 
Jerusalem.  There  were  men  from  every  country  in 
western  Europe,  but  most  of  them  were  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
led  the  people  from  southern  France.  Godfrey  and  his 
brother,  Baldwin,  led  the  Germans,  while  men  from 
northern  France  were  under  Tancred  and  Bohemond. 

These  Crusaders  had  more  money  than  the  poor 
peasants  had  had.  Even  so  they  had  to  depend  upon 
the  people  along  the  road  for  much  of  their  food.  This 
led  to  trouble,  and  many  lost  their  lives  before  the  army 
reached  Constantinople. 

The  Crusaders  and  the  Eastern  Emperor  had  some 
trouble  too,  and  the  leaders  quarreled  among  them¬ 
selves.  After  they  had  crossed  into  Asia,  the  Crusaders 
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stopped  to  capture  two  other  cities  before  they  went  to 
Jerusalem.  It  was  nearly  three  years  before  they  were 
finally  camped  around  the  walls  of  their  holy  city. 
After  a  struggle  of  several  weeks  the  Turks  gave  up 
Jerusalem  to  the  Crusaders.  The  holy  city  of  the 
Christians  was  once  more  their  own. 

Godfrey  was  made  king  of  Jerusalem.  When  he 
died  a  little  later,  he  was  followed  by  his  brother, 
Baldwin,  who  had  already  been  made  the  king  of 
another  city.  In  the  same  way  Bohemond  and  Ray¬ 
mond  each  took  a  part  of  the  captured  country  to  rule. 
The  regions  which  the  Turks  gave  up  were  thus  divided 
among  the  leaders  of  the  first  Crusade. 

The  Mohammedans  were  later  united  into  one  strong 
group  by  a  very  wise  and  able  leader  named  Saladin. 
He  also  led  them  to  capture  Jerusalem,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for  eighty- 
eight  years.  The  news  of  this  great  loss  was  carried  to 
Italy  by  a  ship  with  black  sails.  Crusaders  poured 
from  all  the  towns  and  countries  of  western  Europe, 
eager  to  take  the  city  from  the  Mohammedans. 

There  were  eight  Crusades  in  all.  The  time  between 
the  first  and  the  last  was  about  two  hundred  years. 
Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it  were  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  Christians,  and  sometimes  they  were 
controlled  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Long  periods  of  peace  lay  between  the  years  of  actual 
fighting.  During  these  times  of  peace  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  who  were  in  Asia  usually  lived  together 
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with  very  few  difficulties.  Sometimes  they  became 
friendly  enough  to  pray  in  the  same  church.  The 
Christians  were  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  so  as  time  went  on  they  followed  more  and 
more  the  ways  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  Each 
religious  group  learned  to  respect  the  belief  of  the  other. 

The  Crusades  change  western  Europe.  —  After  two 
hundred  years  of  crusading  the  Christians  were  forced 
to  leave  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 
It  seemed  as  if  their  long  effort  had  failed,  yet  the 
Crusades  changed  the  whole  life  of  western  Europe. 

The  men  who  returned  from  the  Crusades  told 
wonderful  tales  of  their  adventures  and  of  the  splendid 
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things  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East.  When  the 
people  of  western  Europe  heard  these  stories,  they  were 
not  content  to  go  on  living  in  the  same  old  ways.  They 
wanted  to  find  new  and  better  ways  to  live. 

The  men  who  returned  not  only  told  tales  of  the  East, 
but  they  brought  back  many  articles  that  were  used 
there.  Cotton,  spices,  perfumes,  jewels,  paper,  sugar, 
velvet,  silk,  and  fine  carpets  were  only  a  few  of  the 

things  which  came  into  Europe.  Some  of  these  articles 
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were  new  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  some  had  been 
used  only  by  the  richest  nobles.  After  the  Crusades 
they  came  to  be  used  much  more  by  all  classes  of  people. 

The  men  often  brought  back  new  seeds,  trees,  and 
plants  for  their  estates.  The  mulberry  tree,  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  silkworms  feed,  was  a  most  important 
new  tree  brought  at  this  time.  In  later  years  silk¬ 
worms  were  raised  and  silk  produced  in  both  France 
and  Italy. 
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The  Crusaders  learned  how  to  use  windmills.  When 
they  returned  home,  they  built  many  of  these. 

When  so  many  new  articles  were  being  brought  into 
Europe,  it  was  necessary  to  add  some  new  words  to  the 
languages  spoken  there.  Some  words  that  came  from 
the  Arabic  language,  which  was  spoken  by  most  of  the 
Mohammedans,  are  apricot,  calico,  damask,  and  rice. 

When  people  in  Europe  bought  goods  from  the  East, 
trade  was  much  improved.  This  buying  and  selling 
made  so  much  business  that  many  small  villages  and 
towns  began  to  grow  into  cities.  The  trade  between 
western  Europe  and  the  coast  of  Asia  was  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  cities  of  Italy.  These  same  cities  also  made 
money  by  carrying  Crusaders  across  the  Mediterranean 
and  by  selling  them  food,  clothing,  armor,  and  weapons. 

The  Crusades  changed  the  lives  of  all  classes  of  people 
in  Europe.  The  nobles  lost  much  of  their  power,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  them  went  on  Crusades  and  never 
returned.  The  peasants,  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  nobles  in  the  Crusades,  discovered  their  own  impor¬ 
tance  and  began  to  ask  for  more  rights  than  they  had  had 
in  earlier  times.  When  the  great  nobles  grew  weaker, 
the  kings  were  able  to  gain  more  power.  The  Crusades 
helped  to  bring  an  end  to  feudalism  in  Europe  and  to 
establish  the  power  of  the  kings. 

The  Crusades  made  people  use  their  minds.  Many  of 
the  Crusaders  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  East.  When 
they  returned,  they  brought  some  of  the  knowledge 
which  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  had  learned  from  the 
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old  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  adventures  of  the 
Crusaders  were  the  subjects  of  stories,  poems,  and  songs. 
Some  very  good  histories  were  written  in  which  we  may 
still  read  of  the  deeds  of  the  Crusaders.  The  artists  and 
builders  learned  from  the  Crusaders  how  to  use  the 
patterns  and  colors  which  made  the  buildings  of  the 
Mohammedans  beautiful.  Life  in  Europe  was  more 
interesting  after  the  Crusades  than  it  had  been  before, 
because  people  had  many  more  things  about  which  to 
think. 

This  great  adventure  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
end  as  men  had  expected  it  to  end.  The  Crusaders  had 
set  out  to  make  Jerusalem  a  Christian  city.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  they  gave  the  people  of  Europe  new  foods  to 
eat,  new  clothes  to  wear,  new  carpets  to  cover  their 
bare  floors,  new  books  to  read,  new  songs  to  sing,  and 
new  ideas  to  teach  in  their  schools. 


The  Growth  of  the  Towns  —  a  Blow  to 

Feudalism 

The  causes  of  the  rise  of  towns.  —  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  people  moved  away  from  most 
of  the  towns  in  northern  and  western  Europe.  But  as 
the  years  passed,  many  of  the  little  villages  which  were 
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near  each  castle  and  monastery  grew  until  they  became 
towns.  This  growth  came  about  because  the  people 
wanted  protection.  As  the  number  of  people  in  a 
town  became  larger,  they  could  not  all  go  inside  the 
castle  walls  in  times  of  danger,  so  walls  were  built 
around  the  town. 

Other  towns  grew  up  beside  rivers  and  roads  over 
which  traders  passed  with  their  goods.  Some  of  these 
towns  were  in  new  places,  and  some  were  in  places  where 
old  Roman  towns  had  once  stood.  All  of  them  built 
walls  for  protection. 


The  appearance  of  a  town.  —  If  you  can  imagine  that 
you  are  back  in  the  opening  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  you  may  pay  a  visit  to  a  walled  town  and  see 
how  the  people  lived.  We  shall  choose  a  town  in 
southern  France,  although  we  might  see  much  the  same 
things  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

As  we  ride  toward  the  town,  the  first  thing  that  we 
see  is  a  high  stone  wall  with  towers  on  each  side  of  the 
gate  and  other  towers  at  the  corners  of  the  wall.  Over 
the  top  of  the  wall  we  catch  sight  of  the  buildings. 
Since  it  is  morning,  we  ride  through  the  gate  into  the 
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town  without  question.  Had  we  arrived  at  night,  we 
should  have  found  the  great  gate  closed. 

We  leave  our  horses  and  walk  through  the  narrow, 
winding  streets,  which  are  covered  with  dust.  We 
are  glad  that  it  is  not  raining,  for  the  mud  would 
be  very  deep.  The  street  is  so  narrow  that  there  is 
no  room  for  sidewalks.  Therefore  we  move  about 
with  the  other  people  among  the  carts  and  animals  in 
the  street.  Men  with  little  pies  to  sell  are  crying 
their  goods.  Pigs  are  running  about  under  our  feet, 
squealing  as  they  go.  We  see  the  cows  and  goats  as 
they  are  started  through  the  gates  for  the  pastures 
outside  the  walls.  Tonight  the  boys  will  bring  them 
back  to  the  safety  of  the  town. 

A  group  of  boys  who  work  for  a  cloth  weaver  are 
standing  before  his  shop.  Here  comes  a  crowd  of  young 
lads  from  the  street  where  the  goldsmiths  live.  The 
boys  call  out,  each  group  making  fun  of  the  other. 
Blows  follow  words.  Now  a  free-for-all  fight  is  on  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowds.  No  one  seems  much  concerned, 
and  the  fight  continues  until  the  young  goldsmiths 
have  had  enough  and  run  away. 

There  is  no  way  for  waste  to  be  carried  off.  It  is  all 
poured  into  a  ditch  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  where 
the  pigs  root  it  about  as  they  eat.  We  are  surprised  to 
see  a  well  near  this  ditch.  A  woman  draws  water  and 
carries  it  back  to  her  house.  No  wonder  these  people 
are  often  ill ! 

As  we  move  about  through  the  town,  we  find  that  the 
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houses  are  crowded  close  together,  for  there  is  no 
space  to  waste  within  the  walls.  A  few  houses  are  of 
brick  and  stone,  but  most  of  them  are  built  of  wood. 
The  very  steep  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles.  A  queer 
thing  about  these  houses  is  that  the  second  story 
reaches  out  beyond  the  first  and  thus  hangs  over  the 
street.  In  one  place  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street  have  the  second  stories  reaching  out  so  far  that 
only  a  foot  of  sky  shows  between  them.  No  wonder 
the  street  is  dark  ! 

Each  merchant  has  a  shop  in  the  front  of  his  house, 
while  he  lives  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  or  in  the 
second  story.  The  front  door  of  the  shop  is  in  two 
parts.  The  upper  part  is  open  today  in  each  of  the 
shops  that  we  see,  but  the  lower  half  is  closed  to  keep 
the  pigs  outside. 


As  we  leave  the  part  of  the  town  where  the  workers 
live,  we  go  up  a  hill.  Here  we  find  houses  which  make 
us  think  of  the  castles  of  the  nobles.  These  are  the 
homes  of  rich  merchants  and  traders.  Each  house  has 
its  garden  where  flowers  bloom. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  beautiful  church. 
People  come  here  to  worship  and  to  talk  over  the 
affairs  of  the  town  government.  Some  towns  have 
halls  for  these  meetings,  but  many  use  the  church 
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All  day  we  wander  about  the  town.  Near  sunset 
the  bells  in  the  church  tower  ring  out  their  farewell  to 
the  dying  day.  After  a  few  more  hours  a  second  ringing 
of  the  church  bells  gives  the  call  for  each  family  to  cover 
its  fires.  In  a  little  while  the  lights  in  the  houses  wink 
out  one  by  one.  The  watchmen  fasten  the  chains  at 
the  end  of  each  street  and  close  the  gates.  The  streets 
are  dark,  empty,  and  silent  as  the  city  sleeps. 

The  merchant  guilds.  —  It  was  the  great  increase  in 
trade  which  caused  many  of  the  towns  to  grow  large 
and  rich  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  eleventh 
century  (the  years  1001  to  1100)  the  merchants  of  each 
town  who  carried  on  this  trade  joined  together  in  a 
group  which  was  called  a  merchant  guild.  This  guild 
was  somewhat  like  a  club  or  society.  It  had  certain 
rules  which  its  members  had  to  follow,  and  certain 
benefits  which  they  received  from  belonging  to  it. 

The  merchant  guild  made  rules  about  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods  and  decided  what  price  was  to  be 
charged  for  each  article.  The  guild  helped  its  members 
when  they  were  ill  or  in  trouble,  but  it  also  punished 
members  who  broke  its  rules. 

The  craft  guilds.  —  A  group  of  workers  who  became 
very  important  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
craftsmen.  These  were  the  people  who  made  the 
articles  that  were  bought  and  sold  by  the  traders. 
Some  of  the  craftsmen  were  the  weavers  who  wove  the 
cloth,  the  goldsmiths  who  made  articles  of  gold,  the 
shoemakers  who  made  the  shoes,  the  candlemakers 
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who  made  the  candles,  and  the  cabinetmakers  who 
built  the  furniture. 

Each  group  of  craftsmen  formed  their  own  guild. 
By  the  twelfth  century  there  were  many  such  guilds 
all  over  Europe.  The  craft  guild  fixed  the  plan  by 
which  new  workers  could  learn  their  trade. 


Each  craftsman  could  take  a  certain  number  of 
boys,  who  worked  for  him  while  they  were  learning. 
Such  boys  were  called  apprentices.  The  length  of  time 
that  the  boy  worked  as  an  apprentice  depended  upon 
the  trade  that  he  was  learning,  but  the  time  was  often 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  boy  sent  a 
piece  of  his  work  to  the  guild.  If  the  members  thought 
it  good,  the  young  man  was  allowed  to  become  a 
journeyman. 

The  journeyman  traveled  from  town  to  town  and 
worked  for  master  craftsmen  in  many  places.  The 
journeyman  received  money  for  his  work,  but  he  could 
not  settle  down  in  one  place  until  he  was  accepted  by  a 
guild  as  a  master  workman.  Then  he  could  have  his 
own  workshop  and  could,  in  his  turn,  take  apprentices 
and  hire  journeymen. 

Like  the  merchant  guilds,  the  craft  guilds  also  cared 
for  members  who  were  ill  or  in  trouble.  Members  of 
the  guild  met  for  fun  and  feasting  and  sometimes  for 
religious  worship. 
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The  growth  of  freedom  and  power.  —  The  towns  were 
often  under  the  control  of  a  lord  long  after  they  had 
grown  strong  and  rich.  The  lords  demanded  that  the 
merchants  and  craftsmen  give  them  each  year  a  part  of 
what  had  been  made  in  the  town.  As  the  guilds  gained 
more  power,  the  members  hated  more  and  more  to  be 
controlled  by  other  people. 

Many  towns  refused  to  be  ruled  longer  by  a  lord. 
The  citizens  demanded  a  charter  in  which  the  lord 
would  promise  to  deal  with  the  guilds.  In  such  a 
charter  the  amount  of  money  or  of  goods  which  the 
lord  could  take  from  the  people  would  be  fixed.  Some¬ 
times  when  a  town  had  won  its  rights  from  the  lord,  it 
built  a  hall  where  meetings  were  held.  On  this  building 
there  was  usually  a  tall  tower  in  which  hung  a  bell,  to 
be  rung  when  the  town  was  in  danger. 

From  this  beginning  came  the  beautiful  town  halls  of 
later  years.  Some  of  these  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
towns  of  Europe. 

Many  difficulties  made  trading  very  hard  during 
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the  Middle  Ages.  Lords  who  controlled  roads,  bridges, 
or  rivers  over  which  goods  were  carried  often  demanded 
some  pay  from  traders  who  passed  their  way.  Storms 
at  sea  destroyed  goods  and  robbers  stole  them. 

As  the  towns  gained  power,  some  of  them  joined 
together  to  help  one  another  against  such  troubles. 
Each  town  agreed  to  furnish  men,  ships,  weapons,  and 
money  whenever  these  were  needed.  By  joining  to¬ 
gether,  the  towns  made  it  safer  to  trade  and  brought 
greater  riches  to  their  merchants. 

The  fairs  and  markets.  —  During  the  Middle  Ages  a 
town  was  eager  to  have  a  market  and  a  fair.  The 
right  to  hold  a  market  was  given  to  the  town  by  its  lord 
or  perhaps  by  the  king.  This  market  was  held  for  one 
or  two  days  each  week  or  month.  The  craftsmen 
brought  the  articles  which  they  had  made,  and  the 
peasants  their  products  from  the  farms.  Other  buying 
and  selling  in  the  town  was  not  allowed  on  market  days. 

The  right  to  hold  a  fair  was  given  by  the  king  to  an 
abbot  or  to  some  other  religious  leader.  A  fair  usually 
occurred  but  once  a  year.  It  was  held  in  an  open  field 
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near  a  town,  where  merchants  set  up  their  tents  and 
carried  on  a  lively  business.  While  the  fair  was  open, 
no  one  else  could  buy  or  sell  goods  in  the  town.  Fairs 
and  markets  much  like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
still  held  in  Europe  today. 
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There  were  men  who  came  to  the  fair  to  entertain  the 
crowds.  They  gave  plays,  told  jokes,  had  dogs  and 
bears  which  did  tricks,  and  made  fun  for  everyone. 

The  markets  and  fairs  brought  more  trade  to  the 
towns.  As  trade  made  the  towns  grow  stronger,  the 
lords  slowly  lost  their  power.  The  rise  of  the  towns 
in  Europe  helped  to  bring  an  end  to  feudalism  as  a 
way  of  life. 


The  New  Learning  —  The  Great  Gift  to  Civilization 

The  rise  of  the  universities.  —  During  all  the  early 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages  people  thought  very  little 
about  education.  Only  a  few  men  could  read  and 
write,  and  often  they  had  little  use  for  their  knowledge. 
By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  a  change  had  come. 
A  great  many  young  men  were  seeking  an  education. 
The  Crusades  and  the  growth  of  new  towns  had  helped 
to  make  men  more  eager  for  new  knowledge. 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  monasteries  had  established 
schools  where  boys  were  taught.  Other  schools  were 
started  near  some  of  the  great  cathedrals,  which  were 
very  large  and  important  churches. 

As  time  went  on,  some  of  the  cathedral  schools  lost 
their  importance  while  others  grew  into  a  new  kind  of 
school.  This  change  was  due  to  the  teachers.  There 
were  some  able  and  well-educated  men  who  wandered 
about  from  one  school  to  another  teaching.  The 
students  often  followed  a  teacher  whom  they  liked,  so 
that  they  could  continue  to  listen  to  him.  These 
teachers  sometimes  settled  at  one  cathedral  school  to 
teach,  and  when  they  did  this  the  students  who  had 
followed  them  also  settled  there.  As  the  teachers’ 
fame  spread,  other  men  came  to  study  in  this  same 
school. 
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When  large  numbers  of  students  gathered  in  one 
town  from  other  places,  new  needs  arose.  The  students 
had  to  have  food  and  shelter  and  some  rules  to  govern 
the  way  they  acted.  They  usually  had  little  money, 
and  they  found  the  citizens  of  the  town  only  too  willing 
to  charge  them  high  prices  for  the  things  that  they 
needed.  When  the  students  wanted  some  fun,  they 
often  got  into  trouble  with  the  people  of  the  town  and 
sometimes  they  were  severely  punished. 

The  students  finally  saw  that  they  needed  to  join 
together  to  protect  their  own  interests.  They  copied 
the  plan  used  by  the  merchants  and  workers  who  had 
formed  guilds,  and  they  too  formed  a  sort  of  club  or 
guild.  Their  guild  was  called  a  university.  This  name 
was  at  first  understood  to  mean  any  guild,  but  in  time 
it  came  to  mean  a  group  of  students  and  teachers 
working  together. 

A  number  of  universities  were  formed  in  Europe, 
some  of  which  are  still  great  schools  today.  The  uni¬ 
versity  which  was  so  often  copied  that  it  became  known 
as  the  “ Mother  University”  was  at  Paris.  There  had 
been  a  cathedral  school  there  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
gained  its  great  fame  and  growth  because  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  done  there  by  Peter  Abelard  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Abelard  was  a  handsome  man  who  had  a  rich,  beauti¬ 
ful  voice.  He  knew  the  learning  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  he  had  many  new  ideas  of  his  own  as  well. 
He  was  the  best-known  teacher  of  his  time,  and  students 
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came  to  Paris  from  far  and  wide  to  hear  him.  The 
university  grew  from  this  great  gathering  of  students. 

All  the  lessons  in  the  universities  were  given  in  Latin, 
so  every  student  who  entered  had  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  Latin.  Even  when  students  were  talking 
with  their  friends  after  classes,  they  still  had  to  use  the 
Latin  language.  There  were  spies  among  the  students 
to  catch  them  if  they  slipped  into  their  own  tongue. 

There  were  of  course  no  printed  books.  The  only 
ones  were  the  rolls  of  parchment  which  had  been  written 
with  black  ink.  There  were  so  few  of  these  parchment 
books,  and  they  cost  so  much,  that  they  were  often 
rented  to  students.  The  early  universities  had  no 
libraries,  but  later  ones  did  have. 

Because  there  were  so  few  books,  the  teacher  usually 
read  a  book  and  explained  what  it  meant.  His  students 
sat  on  low  benches  or  on  the  floor  and  made  notes  on 
wax  tablets.  Students  also  met  in  other  classes  to  talk 
about  the  things  which  the  teacher  had  told  them. 

The  student  guild  often  rented  a  house  where  the 
members  lived  together,  but  sometimes  the  students 
boarded  with  the  people  of  the  town.  Lessons  were 
held  in  the  house  of  the  teacher  or  in  a  rented  house. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  after  the  universities  began 
that  they  came  to  have  buildings  of  their  own. 

The  students  went  to  their  first  class  at  about  six  in 
the  morning,  without  eating  any  breakfast.  Their  first 
meal  was  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  They  had  other 
lessons  in  the  afternoon  and  supper  at  four  or  five. 
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After  that  the  students  had  time  for  fun.  They 
were  often  a  gay  lot,  who  went  about  the  dark  streets 
singing,  laughing,  and  getting  into  difficulties  with  the 
people  of  the  town. 

Even  though  students  sometimes  caused  trouble  in 
the  towns,  they  were  a  very  important  part  of  the  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  universities  which 
spread  the  learning  that  had  been  kept  alive  during  the 
dark  years  of  confusion.  These  gay  young  students  of 
the  universities  went  out  to  spread  this  learning  far 
and  wide. 


The  beginning  of  new  books,  plays,  art,  and  music.  — 

One  of  the  changes  that  came  about  during  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  rise  of  new  languages.  Under  the  Romans, 
Latin  had  become  the  language  used  by  all  educated 
people.  As  new  nations  formed,  new  languages  came  to 
be  spoken.  For  many  years  after  new  languages  began 
to  be  spoken,  all  books  continued  to  be  written  in  Latin 
but  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  writers 
began  to  use  the  new  languages. 

Wandering  singers  and  storytellers  went  about  sing¬ 
ing  songs  and  telling  tales  of  the  adventures  and  brave 
deeds  of  knights.  Some  of  these  tales  were  later 
written  down.  The  English  had  the  legends  of  King 
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Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Round  Table.  The 
French  had  the  long  poem  called  “The  Song  of  Roland,” 
and  the  Spanish  had  another  poem  of  a  hero  who  was 
named  the  Cid,  while  the  Germans  had  a  poem  called 
“The  Song  of  the  Nibelungs.” 

The  peasants  and  the  people  of  the  towns  liked  tales 
about  animals.  In  these  old  stories  the  fox  usually 
gets  the  best  of  the  other  animals.  One  very  old  story 
that  you  may  still  read,  and  which  was  written  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  called  “  Reynard,  the  Fox.” 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  guilds  to  give  plays.  The 
ones  that  they  used  were  quite  different  from  the  kind 
that  the  Greeks  had  given  in  the  early  theaters.  Each 
guild  gave  one  play  a  year,  repeating  the  same  one  year 
after  year.  Usually  a  guild  acted  a  story  from  the 
Bible.  One  strange  thing  about  these  plays  was  that 
the  men  who  acted  were  paid  according  to  the  number 
of  lines  which  they  had  to  say.  All  of  the  men  in  the 
play  ate  at  the  guild  hall  while  they  were  practicing, 
and  the  guild  was  required  to  furnish  them  roast  beef, 
goose,  and  wine. 

The  wandering  singers  whose  songs  told  stories  of  love 
and  adventure  gave  us  a  new  kind  of  music.  The  monks 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  also  added  to  the  music.  During 
their  services  they  offered  thanks  and  praise  to  God  in 
song.  Many  of  the  songs  which  they  used  are  still 
sung  in  the  churches  today. 

You  have  read  before  of  the  books  which  were  copied 
by  the  monks.  These  men  not  only  did  a  great  service 
by  making  more  books,  but  they  made  a  gift  to  civiliza 
tion  with  the  beautiful  little  pictures  which  they  painted 
in  these  old  parchment  books.  The  pictures  were  tiny 
because  of  the  small  space,  but  they  were  made  in 
beautiful  colors.  Most  of  them  show  some  scene  from 
a  Bible  story  or  from  the  life  of  a  very  religious  person, 
but  some  are  paintings  of  other  things.  On  the  pages 
of  old  books  we  may  see  flowers,  animals,  birds,  and 
farmers  at  their  plows. 

Much  carving  was  done  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  used  chiefly  to  make  the  churches  more  beautiful. 
The  sculptors  made  queer  animals  that  were  like  none 
that  ever  lived  on  land  or  sea.  They  also  carved  many 
figures  of  men.  Some  of  these  were  statues  of  very 
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religious  men,  and  some  were  of  rulers.  A  figure  of 
Jesus  was  sometimes  found  above  the  great  front  door 
of  the  church. 

The  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  added  much 
beauty  to  the  world.  They  did  all  their  work  by  hand, 
and  a  man  took  pride  in  the  article  that  he  made.  An 
iron  hinge  for  a  door  had  a  beautiful  shape.  A  bench 
for  the  guild  hall  or  church  was  carved  to  show  flowers 
or  leaves  or  animals.  Silver  and  gold  were  shaped  into 
cups,  plates,  and  spoons  for  the  tables  of  the  very 
rich.  During  the  later  years  of  the  period,  weavers 
made  floor  and  wall  coverings  which  showed  pictures 
in  many  colors. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  things  made  by 
the  craftsmen  were  the  colored  glass  windows  for  the 
great  churches.  These  were  made  by  setting  bits  of 
colored  glass  together.  Sometimes  the  bits  were 
arranged  to  form  pictures  in  a  window.  When  the  light 
shone  through  one  of  these  windows,  it  looked  like  a 
flaming  jewel. 
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The  building  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  —  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Greeks  built  beautiful  temples  to  honor 
their  gods.  The  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  honored 
their  God  by  building  splendid  churches.  Every  vil¬ 
lage  and  monastery  had  its  church,  but  certain  ones 
of  these  were  in  charge  of  important  officers  of  the 
church  and  were  called  cathedrals.  A  cathedral,  you 
remember,  was  a  very  large,  splendid  church. 

The  building  of  a  cathedral  often  took  two  or  even 
three  hundred  years.  The  money  for  it  was  collected 
almost  penny  by  penny.  Since  nearly  everyone 
belonged  to  the  one  church,  the  building  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  person  from  the 
king  to  the  poorest  peasant.  Craftsmen  were  proud 
to  help  with  the  work. 

The  early  Christian  churches  were  much  like  the 


Roman  basilicas,  with  round  arches  and  heavy  stone 
walls.  In  France  men  learned  to  build  in  a  new  style 
which  came  to  be  called  Gothic.  Not  only  churches  but 
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guild  halls,  town  halls,  and  other  buildings  used  the  new 
style.  From  France  the  Gothic  style  spread  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

Cathedrals  in  the  Gothic  style  have  pointed  instead 
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of  round  arches.  There  are  many  windows  set  with  the 
beautiful  colored  glass  for  which  the  churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  famous.  The  outside  walls  of  the  stone 
buildings  have  many  of  the  queer  animals  and  carved 
figures  that  the  sculptors  made.  Delicate  columns 
along  the  walls  help  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  great 
arched  roof.  High  above  all  the  rest  the  spire  rises, 
sometimes  slender  and  tall,  sometimes  square. 

Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  by  people  who  loved 
their  churches.  They  made  them  as  beautiful  as  they 
could  to  show  their  love.  They  pointed  their  spires 
toward  the  sky  to  lift  the  thoughts  of  men  toward 
God.  This  beautiful  style  of  building  was  a  gift  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  civilization. 
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A  Backward  and  a  Forward  Look 

A  look  into  the  past.  —  In  the  days  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age  men  began  to  search  for  better  ways  in  which  to 
live.  Slowly,  bit  by  bit,  new  knowledge  was  discovered. 
Men  learned  to  make  better  tools  and  weapons.  They 
tamed  the  animals  and  grew  crops.  They  made  pot¬ 
tery  and  wove  cloth.  They  began  to  make  rules  so 
that  they  could  live  and  work  together. 

The  men  who  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  River 
went  much  farther  in  finding  new  ways  to  live.  By 
using  the  waters  of  the  river,  they  grew  rich  crops. 
They  became  famous  workers  in  bronze,  gold,  and  glass. 
They  built  and  carved  with  stone.  They  made  the 
first  calendar  and  learned  to  measure  land. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
other  men  were  also  adding  new  knowledge  to  the 
growing  civilization  of  the  world.  These  men  learned 
to  use  the  clay  of  their  valleys  to  make  tablets  for  writ¬ 
ing  and  to  build  houses  in  which  to  live.  They  wrote 
on  these  clay  tablets  in  their  cuneiform  writing. 
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In  Palestine  men  came  to  believe  that  there  was  but 
one  God.  Around  the  Mediterranean  the  bold  sailors 
of  Phoenicia  carried  civilization  from  the  old  countries 
to  the  new. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  world  beauty  in  their  temples, 
statues,  stories,  and  plays.  In  their  city-states  they 
showed  the  world  a  new  way  in  which  men  might  live 
together. 

Rome  built  an  empire  and  made  such  wise  laws  to  rule 
it  that  men  have  copied  them  ever  since.  The  Romans 
had  roads  and  buildings  which  are  still  used  today. 
They  gave  us  a  language  in  which  much  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  kept  alive  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Germans  swept  into  the  Roman  world,  destroy¬ 
ing  much  of  the  old  civilization  but  bringing  a  people 
who  later  formed  new  nations. 

The  people  of  these  nations  added  more  knowledge 
to  the  ever-growing  stream  of  civilization.  Their 
knights  taught  that  men  should  be  brave.  Their 
monks  saved  the  old  learning  and  did  kind  deeds.  The 
teachers  in  their  schools  and  universities  passed  on  the 
old  knowledge  and  taught  men  to  think.  Their  writers 
and  poets  made  new  stories  and  songs.  Their  crafts¬ 
men  built  beautiful  cathedrals  for  the  glory  of  God. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  close  of  that  time  called 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  stream  of  civilization,  which 
began  like  a  tiny  brook  in  the  Old  Stone  Age,  has  grown 
wide  and  deep.  Will  it  continue  to  flow  on  into  other 
ages  or  must  it  stop  here? 
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A  glimpse  of  days  to  come.  —  In  another  book  you 
may  read  of  the  years  which  came  after  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  you  will  hear  how  the  desire  of  men  for  new 
knowledge  led  them  to  make  new  discoveries  and  have 
new  adventures. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  find  how  such  an  invention 
as  the  printing  press  changed  the  lives  of  people. 

You  may  go  traveling  in  imagination  with  Marco 
Polo  and  the  other  men  who  wandered  far,  far  into  the 
East,  and  brought  back  tales  that  seemed  like  stories 
of  magic  to  the  people  of  Europe. 

You  may  find  how  our  own  land  of  America  was 
discovered  by  accident,  and  I  think  you  will  like  the 
stories  of  the  men  and  women  who  faced  danger  and 
death  in  settling  this  new  land. 


A  Check  Test 

Number  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1  to  10.  After  Number  1 
write  the  word  or  phrase  needed  to  make  the  first  sentence 
true.  Do  the  same  for  each  of  the  other  sentences.  Do 
not  copy  the  entire  sentence. 

1.  The  Pope  called  men  to  go  to  Jerusalem  (to  learn  new 
ways  of  living,  to  find  riches,  to  take  the  city  from  the 
Turks). 

2.  The  time  between  the  first  and  the  last  Crusade  was 
about  (one  hundred  years,  two  hundred  years,  twenty 
years). 

3.  The  most  important  thing  that  the  Crusades  did  was 
(to  make  Jerusalem  a  Christian  city,  to  teach  people 
of  Europe  new  ways  of  living,  to  give  lords  new  land). 

4.  Each  town  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  (wall,  moat, 
road)  around  it  for  protection. 

5.  The  craftsmen  formed  (companies,  guilds,  armies). 
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6.  A  boy  who  worked  for  a  craftsman,  in  order  to  learn 
his  trade,  was  first  (an  apprentice,  a  journeyman,  a 
master) . 

7.  When  a  town  no  longer  wanted  to  be  ruled  by  a  lord, 
it  asked  for  a  (Senate,  charter,  jury). 

8.  Markets  and  fairs  brought  more  (Crusaders,  learning, 
trade)  to  the  towns. 

9.  The  universities  grew  up  because  students  gathered 
about  famous  (towns,  teachers,  cathedrals). 

10.  The  most  important  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  the  (cathedrals,  town  halls,  guild  halls). 


A  Word  Match 


Here  are  some  new  words  that  you  should  learn  to  use. 
After  you  are  sure  that  you  can  use  each  one  in  a  sentence, 
you  might  like  to  use  these  words  and  the  ones  which  you 
have  had  before  in  a  word  match. 

In  this  match  you  divide  into  two  sides.  Your  teacher 
names  a  word.  A  pupil  must  use  it  in  a  sentence.  If  he 
cannot,  he  must  drop  out  of  the  match,  and  a  pupil  on  the 
other  side  has  a  chance  at  the  word.  Your  teacher  will  be 
the  judge  and  decide  whether  or  not  you  have  used  good 
sentences. 


Crusade 

windmill 

silkworm 

weaver 

goldsmith 

cabinetmaker 


craftsman 

apprentice 

journeyman 

guild 

cathedral 

university 
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Some  Things  to  Do 


1.  Plan  some  new  scenes  for  your  pageant.  Can  you 
show  Crusaders,  university  students,  merchants,  or 
craftsmen? 

2.  Find  pictures  of  some  famous  cathedrals  built  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  From  these  learn  how  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  style  look. 

3.  Look  about  in  the  place  where  you  live  for  a  building 
that  is  in  Gothic  style. 

4.  Make  pictures  of  colored  glass  windows.  Draw  figures 
on  heavy  paper.  Cut  out  the  figures,  leaving  only 
their  outline  on  the  heavy  paper.  Paste  a  sheet  of 
thin,  colored  paper  back  of  the  heavy  paper.  Put  this 
where  the  light  shines  through  the  thin  paper. 

5.  Write  invitations  to  the  guests  who  are  to  see  your 
pageant.  These  might  be  written  on  rolls  as  the  books 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were.  Could  they  have  little 
pictures  as  the  old  books  had  ? 

6.  Give  your  pageant. 


Some  Books  to  Read 

You  will  find  stories  of  the  Crusades  in  these  books : 
Page,  Esquire  and  Knight,  a  Book  of  Chivalry,  by  Marion 
F.  Lansing 

From  Then  Till  Now,  by  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz 
The  Prince  and  the  Page,  by  Charlotte  Yonge 
Stories  of  Our  European  Forefathers ,  by  Henry  Smith 
Chapman 
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To  the  Pupil 

The  following  list  of  words  contains  all  that  are 
likely  to  trouble  you  —  indeed  many  more  than  are 
likely  to  trouble  any  one  of  you,  for  a  great  many  of 
them  are  explained  where  they  are  first  used  in  the  text. 
The  meanings  that  are  given  are  those  of  the  words  as 
they  are  used  in  the  text  where  you  first  find  them. 
Most  of  these  words,  of  course,  have  other  meanings 
as  well,  sometimes  many  other  meanings,  which  are  not 
given  here.  For  these  other  meanings  you  should 
consult  a  dictionary. 

The  following  key  or  explanation  shows  you  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  diacritical  (dl-a-krit'ikal) 
marks  that  are  used  to  tell  you  how  to  pronounce  words. 

ate,  art,  ask,  care,  am,  senate,  totS.1,  soda;  eve,  relent,  end,  level,  giver;  Ice 
ill ;  ore,  6bey,  off,  form,  h6t,  c6nfirm,  noon,  nook;  use,  Unite,  tftrn,  up,  discus; 
oil;  our;  ring;  rink;  bath;  ba the. 
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abbot  (ab'ut),  the  head  of  a  monas¬ 
tery 

Abelard,  Peter  (&b'8-lard;  a/ba'lar', 
pe'ter),  a  great  teacher  of  the 
Middle  Ages 

Abraham  (a'brd-h&m),  one  of  the 
early  Hebrews 

Acropolis  (d-kr5p'o-lIs),  a  steep  hill 
in  Athens 

actor  (Sk'ter),  a  person  who  acts  in 
plays 

Aegean  Sea  (S-je'an  se),  the  sea  which 
lies  east  of  Greece 

Aeneas  (S-ne'as),  a  prince  of  Troy, 
hero  of  the  Aeneid 

Aeneid  (6-ne'ld),  a  long  poem  written 
by  the  Roman  poet  Vergil,  in  which 
is  told  the  story  of  the  wanderings 
of  Aeneas 

Alexander  the  Great  (&l'6g-z&n'der), 
a  king  of  Macedonia,  who  conquered 
much  of  the  world  known  in  his 
time 

Alfred  the  Great  (&l'fr6d),  a  famous 
king  of  part  of  England.  He  ruled 
from  871  to  901. 

alphabet  (&l'fd-b6t),  a  system  of 
letters  used  in  writing  a  language 

altar  (ol'ter),  a  place  on  which  to 
make  offerings  to  gods.  It  is  the 
most  sacred  part  of  a  church  or 
temple. 

amphitheater  (&m'fl-the'd-ter),  a 
building  with  rising  rows  of  seats 
built  around  a  round  open  space 

amulet  (&m'(l-let),  a  small  object 
which  is  worn  or  carried  because 
the  owner  believes  that  it  can  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  harm 

Angles  (Sng'g’lz),  a  group  of  people 
who  first  lived  in  northern  Europe 
but  who  later  settled  in  the  island 
of  Britain 
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Apollo  (d-p6l'6),  a  god  worshiped 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 

apprentice  (d-prgn'tls),  a  person  -who 
is  learning  a  new  trade  from  a 
master  workman 

apricot  (a'prl-kot;  &p'rl-kSt),  an 

orange-colored  fruit  somewhat  like 
a  plum 

Arab  (&r'ab),  a  person  who  belongs 
to  the  Arabic  race 

Arabia  (d-ra'bl-d),  a  large  body  of 
land  in  southwestern  Asia 

Arabic  (&r'd-blk),  belonging  to 

Arabia;  coming  from  the  Arabs, 
as  Arabic  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  0 

arithmetic  (d-rlth'me-tlk),  the  study 
of  numbers 

armlet  (arm'lgt),  a  band  worn  as  an 
ornament  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm 

Assyria  (d-slr'1-d),  an  old  country  in 
western  Asia  which  was  once  a 
great  empire 

Assyrian  (d-slr'1-an),  a  citizen  of 
Assyria 

Athena  (d-the'nd),  the  Greek  goddess 
of  wisdom 

Athenian  (a-the'nl-an),  a  person  born 
in  Athens  of  free  parents 

Athens  (3.th'8nz),  one  of  the  best- 
known  cities  of  Greece;  a  Greek 
city-state 

atrium  (a'trl-um;  a'trl-um),  the 
one-room  hut  of  the  early  Romans. 
Under  the  Empire  this  name  was 
used  for  the  central  room  of  a 
Roman  house.  This  room  had 
an  opening  in  the  roof  through 
which  rain  fell  into  a  basin  be¬ 
low. 

Augustus  (o-gQs'tus),  the  name  given 
to  the  first  Roman  emperor 


Babylonia  (b&b'I-lo'nl-a),  an  old 
empire  of  western  Asia 
Babylonian  (b&b'I-lo'nl-an),  referring 
to  Babylonia 

bald-headed  (bold-hgd'gd),  without 
hair 

Baldwin  (bold'wln),  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  First  Crusade 
banker  (b&ngk'er),  a  person  who  runs 
a  bank  and  handles  money 
barefoot  (bar'fdot'),  without  covering 
of  any  kind  on  the  feet 
barley  (bar'll),  a  kind  of  grain  used 
in  making  beer;  the  plant  which 
bears  the  grain 

basilica  (bd-sll'I-kd),  a  hall  with  a 
row  of  columns  at  each  side 
bas-relief  (ba're-lef' ;  ba're-lef' ; 
b&s'-),  a  form  of  sculpture  in  which 
the  carved  figures  are  but  partly 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  stone 
beer  (ber),  a  drink  made  from  barley 
and  hops 

Bethlehem  (bgth'le-6m ;  bSth'le-hgm), 
the  town  in  Palestine  in  which 
Jesus  was  born 

Bible  (bl'b’l),  the  book  which  con¬ 
tains  the  writings  that  Christians 
usually  hold  to  be  sacred 
Bohemond  (bo'he-mbnd),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  First  Crusade 
borrower  (bdr'6-er),  a  person  who 
borrows  something  from  someone 
else 

bracelet  (bras'lgt),  a  band  worn  as  an 
ornament  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm 

Briton  (brlt'un),  a  person  who  lived 
on  the  island  of  Britain,  chiefly  in 
the  part  now  called  England 
bronze  (bronz),  a  metal  which  is  made 
chiefly  of  copper  and  tin 
buffalo  (buf'd-lo),  a  wild  ox 


builder  (bll'der),  a  person  who  builds ; 
usually  referring  to  one  who  builds 
with  wood,  bricks,  or  stone 
bulla  (bool'd;  bul'a),  a  charm  which 
the  Roman  father  put  around  the 
baby’s  neck  to  bring  it  luck 
burial  (bgr'I-al),  the  covering  up  or 
placing  in  the  earth  of  an  object 
burial  urn  (b6r'I-al  urn),  a  jar  or  vase 
in  which  were  placed  the  ashes  of 
a  dead  body  which  had  been  burned 
cabinetmaker  (kiib'l-ngt-mak'er),  a 
man  who  makes  furniture 
Caesar,  Julius  (se'zer,  jool'yus),  a 
famous  Roman  who  led  armies 
and  later  ruled  Rome 
calendar  (k&l'en-der),  a  kind  of  chart 
which  shows  the  divisions  of  the 
year  into  months,  weeks,  and  days 
calico  (k&l'I-ko),  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  usually  has  a  colored 
pattern  printed  on  it 
Carthage  (kar'thlj),  a  famous  city  in 
northern  Africa  which  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans 

cathedral  (kd-the'dral),  the  principal 
church  of  a  district  ruled  by  one  of 
the  important  officers  of  the  Church. 
A  cathedral  was  a  large,  splendid 
building. 

cement  (se-mgnt'),  a  substance  used 
to  hold  bricks  or  stones  together 
charcoal  (char'kSl'),  the  substance 
which  remains  when  wood  is  partly 
burned  in  a  place  from  which  air 
has  been  shut  out 

Charlemagne  (shar'le-man),  a  king 
of  the  Franks,  whose  name  means 
Charles  the  Great 

charter  (char'ter),  a  written  statement 
in  which  a  ruler  promises  certain 
rights  to  his  people 
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checkers  (chSk'grz),  a  game  played 
by  two  people  on  a  board  marked 
off  into  sixty-four  squares.  Each 
person  uses  twelve  round,  flat 
pieces  of  wood. 

chess  (ch6s),  a  game  played  by  two 
persons,  each  of  whom  uses  sixteen 
figures  which  are  moved  about  on  a 
board  marked  off  into  sixty-four 
squares 

chessboard  (ch8s'b5rd'),  the  board 
with  sixty-four  squares  on  which 
chess  is  played 

childhood  (chlld'hood),  the  early 
years  of  life  during  which  one  is  a 
child 

chipping  (chlp'lng),  cutting  stone  a 
bit  at  a  time  by  striking  the  edge  of 
it  with  a  larger  stone 
Christian  (krls'chan;  krlst'yan),  a 
person  who  accepts  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ 

Christianity  (krls'chl-in'I-tl;  krls'- 
tl-3,n'l-tl),  the  religion  which  was 
established  as  a  result  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ 

Cicero  (sls'e-r5),  a  famous  Roman 
who  made  many  speeches,  wrote 
books,  and  helped  rule  Rome 
Cid  (sld),  a  Spanish  hero  about  whom 
a  long  poem  was  written 
Cincinnatus  (sln'sl-na'tus),  a  famous 
old  Roman  who  once  saved  his  city 
circus  (sflr'kus),  a  place  where  games 
or  contests  were  held,  usually 
shaped  like  a  bathtub,  with  seats 
in  rows  around  the  open  center 
Circus  Maximus  (sflr'kus  m&k'sl- 
mus),  the  largest  and  most  famous 
of  the  Roman  circuses 
Citizenship  (slt'I-zen-shlp'),  being  a 
citizen ;  that  is,  enjoying  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  members  of  a 
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state,  nation,  or  city,  and  doing 
what  is  expected  of  such  mem¬ 
bers 

city-state  (slt'I-stat'),  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  a  city  and  the  region  around 
it,  both  of  which  were  ruled  by  one 
government 

civilization  (siv'l-ll-za'shun ;  slv'I-li- 
za'shun),  the  total  of  all  that  men 
have  learned  through  the  years 
about  new  and  better  ways  to 
live 

civilize  (slv'i-llz),  to  improve  the 
condition  of  a  people  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  better  ways  in  which 
to  live 

cloister  (klois'ter),  a  covered  walk 
built  around  the  court  of  a  mon¬ 
astery 

Clovis  (kld'vls),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Franks 

Code  of  Hammurabi  (cod,  ham'do- 
rii'bg),  a  collection  of  laws  gathered 
together  by  Hammurabi,  a  king  of 
Babylonia 

Coliseum  (k5l'I-se'um),  a  large  Roman 
amphitheater 

Constantinople  (kSn'st&n-tl-no'p’l),  a 
large  city  in  southeastern  Europe, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire 

consul  (kOn'sul),  one  of  two  officers 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  for  a  single  year 

coo  (koo),  a  soft  sound  such  as  is  made 
by  a  dove  or  a  baby 

courtyard  (kort'yiird'),  a  place  en¬ 
closed  by  walls  in  or  near  a  house, 
castle,  or  palace 

craftsman  (krafts'man),  a  workman 
who  has  much  skill  at  his  trade 

Crete  (kret),  an  island  southeast  of 
Greece 


Crusade  (kroo-sad'),  a  trip  made  by 
Christians  to  capture  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Turks 
cuneiform  (ku-ne'I-form ;  ku'ng-l- 
form'),  wedge-shaped.  Refers  to 
the  wedge-shaped  writing  made  by 
Babylonians  on  clay  tablets 
damask  (d&m'ask),  silk  or  linen  cloth 
woven  with  patterns 
Danes  (danz),  Northmen  who  came 
from  the  part  of  Europe  now  called 
Denmark 

Delphi  (d8l'fi),  the  town  in  Greece 
where  a  famous  oracle  was  located 
Demeter  (de-me'ter),  the  Greek  god¬ 
dess  of  the  harvest 
democracy  (de-mbk'rd-sl),  a  form  of 
government  in  which  citizens  make 
their  own  laws  and  manage  their 
own  affairs 

Dionysus  (dl'6-nl'sus),  the  Greek  god 
in  whose  honor  plays  were  given 
discus  (dls'kus),  a  metal  plate  which 
is  thrown  in  a  contest 
dome  (d5m),  a  rounded  tower  on  the 
roof  of  a  large  building,  shaped  like 
a  half-ball 

Domesday  Book  (doomz'da/ ;  d5mz'- 
da'),  the  record  which  William  the 
Conqueror  had  made  about  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  book  there  were  set 
down  many  facts  such  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals,  workers,  and  tools 
in  the  country. 

donjon  (dun'jun ;  dSn'jun),  the  watch 
tower  of  a  castle 

drape  (drap),  to  cover  with  cloth 
which  hangs  in  loose  folds 
drawbridge  (dro'brlj'),  a  bridge  which 
was  let  down  from  the  tower  of  a 
castle,  in  order  that  the  moat  might 
be  crossed 

dye  (di),  coloring  matter 


earring  (er'rlng),  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  ear 
Easter  (es'ter),  a  church  holiday  kept 
to  celebrate  the  day  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  grave 
educate  (fid'h-kat),  to  give  knowledge 
or  to  lead  a  person  to  find  more 
knowledge  for  himself 
Egyptian  (e-jlp'shan),  belonging  or 
referring  to  Egypt 

eleventh  century  (C-lSv'enth  s6n'- 
chu-rl),  the  years  between  1001 
and  1100. 

engineer  (gn-jl-ner'),  a  man  who  plans 
and  directs  the  building  of  such 
things  as  roads,  bridges,  and  canals 
Euphrates  River  (h-fra'tez  rlv'er), 
a  river  in  southwestern  Asia 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon  (flir'df- 
n&nd;  ar'd-g5n),  the  Christian 
king  of  Aragon  who  helped  to  drive 
the  Moors  from  Spain 
festival  (fSs'tl-val),  an  occasion  when 
people  celebrate 

feudalism  (fu'dal-iz’m),  a  plan  of 
living  used  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  which  men  gave  service  to  their 
lord  in  return  for  protection  and 
the  use  of  land 

fig  (fig),  a  very  sweet  fruit  which 
grows  in  warm  countries 
flake  (flak),  a  flat,  thin  piece  of  a  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  flint,  which  was  cut 
from  a  larger  piece  by  chipping 
flax  (flaks),  a  plant  from  whose  stems 
linen  thread  is  made 
flint  (flint),  a  very  hard  stone 
flute  (floot),  a  musical  instrument 
which  is  shaped  like  a  pipe;  one 
of  the  wind  instruments 
fortuneteller  (for'chun-tfil'er),  a  per¬ 
son  who  claims  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  will  happen  in  the  future 
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Forum  (fo'rum),  the  market  place  of 
old  Rome,  which  was  a  favorite 
gathering  place  for  people 
freeman  (fre'man),  a  free-born  citizen 
friar  (fri'er),  a  man  who  belongs  to  a 
religious  group  and  gives  up  every¬ 
thing  else  to  travel  about  doing 
good  deeds 

furnishings  (fur'nlsh-Ingz),  furniture 
and  articles  used  in  a  house 
gallon  (g&l'un),  a  measure  of  liquids 
equal  to  four  quarts 
Gaul  (gol),  an  old  country  of  western 
Europe  which  included  much  of 
the  region  now  called  France 
geography  (je-fig'rd-fl),  the  study  that 
tells  about  the  earth 
girdle  (gur'd’l),  a  belt  fastened  around 
the  waist 

gladiator  (gl&d'I-a'ter),  a  man  who 
fought  at  the  public  shows  in  Rome 
glimpse  (gllmps),  a  look  which  lasts 
only  a  moment 

goad  (god),  a  short  pointed  stick 
used  to  drive  oxen 

goddess  (gdd'gs),  a  female  god;  a 
being  who  was  believed  to  have 
powers  greater  than  those  of 
people 

Godfrey  (gbd'frl),  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  First  Crusade 
goldsmith  (gold'smlth'),  a  man  who 
makes  articles  of  gold 
Gothic  (gbth'Ik),  a  style  of  building 
which  has  many  pointed  arches 
granary  (gr&n'd-rl ;  popularly  griin'- 
a-rl),  a  place  where  grain  is  stored 
Great  Charter  (grat  char'ter),  the 
written  grant  made  by  King  John 
of  England  to  a  group  of  nobles,  in 
which  he  promised  the  nobles 
certain  rights  which  they  had  not 
had  before 
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Greece  (gres),  a  country  in  south¬ 
eastern  Europe 

growl  (groul),  a  deep  sound  such  as 
an  angry  dog  makes 

grunt  (grunt),  a  low,  short  noise  such 
as  a  pig  makes 

guild  (gild),  a  group  of  men  in  one 
trade  or  business  who  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  sort  of  club 

guitar  (gl-tar'),  a  stringed  musical 
instrument  which  is  played  with 
the  fingers 

Hammurabi  (ham'oo-ra'bS),  a  king  of 
Babylonia 

Harold  (h&r'uld),  a  king  of  England 
who  was  defeated  by  the  Normans 
under  William  the  Conqueror 

harp  (harp),  a  large  stringed  musical 
instrument  which  has  very  sweet 
tones  when  played 

Hastings  (has'tlngz),  the  place  where 
the  Normans  defeated  the  English 
in  1066 

Hebrews  (he'brooz),  the  people  who 
lived  in  Palestine 

Hellenes  (h6l-enz'),  the  early  name 
for  the  people  who  were  later  called 
Greeks 

hemp  (h6mp),  a  tall  plant  from  which 
string,  rope,  and  coarse  cloth  are 
made 

Hera  (he'rd),  a  Greek  goddess,  the 
wife  of  Zeus 

hermit  (hfir'mtt),  a  religious  person 
who  lived  alone,  but  who  did  kind 
deeds  for  people  who  passed  his 
way 

hippopotamus  (hIp'6-pQt'd-mus),  a 
very  large  animal  that  lives  near 
water 

hoe  (ho),  a  tool  used  to  dig  around 
plants 

Homer  (ho'mer),  a  poet  of  Greece 


horseback  (h6rs'b&k'),  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  horse 
Hospitaler  (h8s'plt-’l-er),  a  man  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who  promised  to 
live  a  holy  life  and  who  fought  for 
the  Church 

Iliad  (Il'I-ad),  a  long  poem  which  tells 
of  the  capture  of  Troy 
indigo  (In'dI-go),  a  plant  from  which 
blue  dye  is  made 

innkeeper  (In'kep'er),  a  man  who 
keeps  an  inn  or  hotel 
invade  (In-vad'),  to  force  one’s  way 
into 

invader  (In-vad'er),  a  person  who 
enters  by  force 

Ireland  (ir'land),  a  large  island  west 
of  England 

Irrigation  (Ir'I-ga'shun),  the  watering 
of  dry  land 

Isabella  of  Castile  (Iz'd-bel'd,  k&s- 
tel'),  the  Christian  queen  who 
helped  to  drive  the  Moors  from 
Spain 

Janus  (ja'nus),  a  god  worshiped  by  the 
old  Romans.  The  image  of  Janus 
had  two  faces,  and  was  set  at  the 
door  of  the  house  and  at  the  city  gate 
javelin  (j&v'lln;  j&v'e-lln),  a  sharp, 
pointed  weapon 

Jehovah  (Yahweh)  (j^-ho'vd,  y8-h5'- 
wah  [Hebrew] ;  ya'wg),  the  god  of 
Moses’  tribe,  who  was  later  accepted 
as  the  god  of  all  the  Hebrews 
Jerusalem  (je-roo'sd-lem),  a  city  of 
Palestine 

Jesus  Christ  (je'zus  krist),  the 
Hebrew  upon  whose  teachings 
the  Christian  religion  was  founded 
jewelry  (joo'el-rl;  ju'el-rl),  jewels 
worn  as  ornaments 
journeyman  (jfir'nl-man),  a  young 
man  who  had  served  as  an  appren¬ 


tice  and  who  then  traveled  from 
town  to  town  while  practicing  his 
trade 

joust  (just;  joost),  a  contest  between 
two  knights 

Julius  Caesar  (jooTyus  se'zer),  see 
Caesar,  Julius 

Jupiter  (joo'pl-ter),  the  chief  god  of 
the  Romans 

jury  (joor'I),  a  group  of  people  who 
decide  whether  or  not  a  person  is 
guilty  of  a  crime 

Jutes  (joots),  a  group  of  people  who 
first  lived  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  European  continent  but  who 
later  went  with  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  to  Britain 

kneel  (nel),  to  drop  down  on  bended 
knees 

Lake  Dwellers  (lak  dwSl'erz),  people 
of  the  New  Stone  Age  who  built 
their  houses  over  lakes 
Lares  (la'rez),  the  gods  who  were 
thought  by  the  Romans  to  watch 
over  fields  and  houses 
legend  (lgj'end;  le'jend),  a  story  of 
deeds  of  long  ago  which,  while 
usually  not  true,  has  been  believed 
by  many  people 

loom  (loom),  a  frame  which  holds  the 
threads  for  weaving  cloth 
lyre  (llr),  a  stringed  musical  instru¬ 
ment  somewhat  like  a  harp 
mammoth  (mikn'uth),  a  very  large 
animal  that  lived  during  the  Stone 
Age  and  looked  somewhat  like  an 
elephant 

manhood  (m&n'hdod),  being  a  man 
Marathon  (m&r'd-thon),  a  place  in 
Greece  where  the  Athenians  de¬ 
feated  the  Persians  in  a  battle 
market  place  (mar'kgt  plas),  an  open 
space  in  a  city  where  goods  are  sold 
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Mars  (marz),  the  god  who  was  thought 
by  early  Romans  to  watch  over  the 
woods  and  fields,  but  whom  the 
later  Romans  called  the  god  of 
war 

mask  (mask),  a  covering  worn  over 
the  face 

Mediterranean  Sea  (mgd'I-te-ra'ne- 
an  se')>  a  sea  lying  south  of  Europe 
meeting  (met'Ing),  a  gathering  of 
people 

Middle  Ages  (mld'd  aj'8z),  a  period 
of  about  a  thousand  years  which 
lay  between  the  old  days  when 
civilization  was  found  only  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
later  time  when  civilization  spread 
over  much  of  the  world 
millet  (mll'et),  a  grain  used  chiefly 
as  food  for  animals 
moat  (mot),  a  deep,  wide  ditch  around 
a  castle.  A  moat  was  usually  filled 
with  water. 

Mohammed  (mb-h&m'ed),  an  Arab 
who  believed  himself  to  be  a 
messenger  of  God 

Mohammedanism  (mb-h&m'e-dan- 
Iz’m),  the  religion  founded  by 
Mohammed 

monastery  (mbn'as-tgr'I),  the  place 
where  a  group  of  monks  lived, 
worked,  and  worshiped  together 
monk  (mungk),  a  man  who  joins  a 
religious  group  and  lives  with  other 
members  in  a  monastery 
Moors  (moorz),  the  Mohammedans 
who  entered  Spain  and  lived  there 
for  many  years 

Moses  (mS'zez),  a  leader  of  the 
Hebrews 

Mount  Olympus  (mount  b-llm'pus), 
a  mountain  in  Greece  where  the 
Greek  gods  were  supposed  to  live 
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mulberry  tree  (mul'bgr'I),  a  tree 
which  bears  a  small  fruit  somewhat 
like  a  berry,  and  upon  whose  leaves 
silkworms  are  fed 

mummy  (mum'I),  a  dead  body  treated 
so  that  it  will  always  remain  as 
it  was  when  buried 
myth  (mlth),  a  story  about  gods  and 
goddesses 

necklace  (ngk'lls),  an  ornament  of 
gold,  silver,  beads,  or  the  like  worn 
around  the  neck 

Nile  (nil),  a  river  in  Egypt  which 
overflows  each  year 
Normans  (nor'manz),  the  name  given 
to  the  Northmen  who  settled  in 
northern  France 

Northmen  (north'men),  the  early 
people  who  lived  in  the  far  northern 
part  of  Europe 

oar  (or),  a  long  stick  flattened  at  one 
end,  which  is  used  to  row  a  boat 
Octavian  (6k-ta'vi-an),  the  ruler  of 
Rome  who  was  given  the  name 
Augustus,  and  who  was  the  first 
emperor 

Odin  (o'dln),  the  chief  god  of  the 
Germans 

Odysseus  (o-dls'us;  6-dIs'A-us),  one 
of  the  most  important  Greeks  who 
fought  against  Troy 
Odyssey  (Sd'I-sl),  a  long  Greek  poem 
which  tells  of  the  wanderings  of 
Odysseus  as  he  returned  from  Troy 
Olympic  festival  (6-lIm'pIk  fgs'tl-val), 
the  great  festival  of  games  held  in 
Greece  every  four  years  to  honor 
Zeus,  the  chief  god 
oracle  (br'd-k’l),  a  place  where  some¬ 
one  claims  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
the  gods  think  will  happen  in  the 
future 

Osiris  (6-si'rIs),  an  Egyptian  god 


outdoors  (out'dorz'),  outside  of  a 
house  or  building 

oval  (o'val;  o'v’l),  having  the  shape 
of  a  hen’s  egg;  a  flattened  circle 
overflow  (o'v6r-fl5'),  flood 
painting  (pan'tlng),  a  picture  made 
by  an  artist  with  brushes  and  paint 
Palestine  (pal'6s-tin),  the  country  in 
southwestern  Asia  which  was  the 
home  of  the  Hebrews 
papyrus  (pa-pl'rus),  writing  material 
made  from  a  plant  which  grew 
along  rivers 

parchment  (parch'ment),  writing 
material  made  from  the  skin  of 
sheep  or  goats 

Parliament  (parTt-ment),  the  law¬ 
making  body  of  England 
parsnip  (pars'nlp),  a  root  vegetable 
Parthenon  (par'the-nbn ;  par'the- 
nun),  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis 
in  Athens  built  by  the  Athenians 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  Athena 
peasant  (p6z'ant),  a  farmer  who 
works  a  small  piece  of  ground 
Penates  (pe-na'tez),  Roman  house¬ 
hold  gods  who  were  thought  to 
watch  over  the  storeroom 
perfume  (pur'fum ;  sometimes  per- 
fum'),  a  sweet-smelling  liquid 
peristyle  (p6r'i-stll),  an  open  court 
found  in  the  rear  part  of  Roman 
houses  and  copied  from  the  houses 
of  the  Greeks 

Persia  (pur'zhd;  phr'shd),  a  country 
in  western  Asia 

Persian  (ptir'zhan;  pflr'shan),  a 
citizen  of  Persia 

Peter  Abelard  (pe'ter  &b '6-lard; 

a'ba'lar'),  see  Abelard,  Peter 
Pharaoh  (far'6;  fa'ro),  a  title  given 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt 

Philip  of  Macedonia  (fll'Ip,  m&s'6- 


do'nl-a),  a  king  of  Macedonia  who 
conquered  the  Greek  city-states 
Phoenicia  (f6-nlsh'd),  a  country  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Asia 
Phoenician  (f6-nlsh'an),  belonging 
or  referring  to  Phoenicia 
Piets  (plkts),  a  savage  tribe  of  people 
who  lived  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Britain 
Piraeus  (pi-re'us),  a  Greek  town,  the 
seaport  of  Athens 

platform  (plfrt'fdrm'),  a  flat  surface 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
or  floor 

Plato  (pla'to),  a  famous  Greek  who 
taught  men  new  and  better  ways  to 
live 

pork  (pork),  the  meat  of  the  hog 
post  rider  (p5st  rid'er),  a  man  who 
carries  mail  or  important  messages 
on  horseback 

pottage  (pot'ij),  a  thick  soup  made  of 
meat  and  vegetables 
potter  (pbt'er),  a  man  who  makes 
pottery 

pottery  (p6t'er-I),  articles  such  as  pots, 
dishes,  and  vases,  which  are  molded 
from  clay  and  hardened  by  heat 
poulterer  (p5l'ter-er),  one  who  raises 
chickens  and  other  poultry 
prancing  (prans'Ing),  moving  in  a 
light,  gay  manner 

procession  (pro-s6sh'un),  a  line  of 
marching  people 

prowling  (proul'Ing),  wandering  about, 
usually  while  hunting  for  something 
pyramid  (plr'd-mld),  a  stone  building 
or  other  object  having  a  square 
base  or  bottom  and  four  sides  that 
come  together  in  a  point  at  the  top 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  (ra'mtind, 
tob'looz'),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
First  Crusade 
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razor  (ra'zer),  a  tool  with  a  sharp 
blade  with  which  hair  is  shaved  off 
Re  (ra),  the  Egyptian  sun  god 
Remus  (re'mus),  one  of  the  two 
babies  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
River,  and  who  were  cared  for  by  a 
mother  wolf 

Reynard,  the  Fox  (rgn'erd;  ra'nard), 
an  animal  story  of  the  Middle  Ages 
rhinoceros  (rl-nbs'er-os),  a  large 
thick-skinned  animal  that  lived 
during  the  Stone  Age  and  is  still 
found  today 

Romanic  language  (rb-m&n'lk  l&ng'- 
gwlj),  one  of  the  several  languages 
of  today  which  are  much  like 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  Romans 
Romulus  (rbm'u-lus),  one  of  the  two 
babies  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
River  and  who  were  cared  for  by  a 
mother  wolf.  Romulus  was  said 
to  have  later  founded  Rome  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  saved, 
saber-toothed  tiger  (sa'ber-tootht'  tl'- 
ger),  an  animal  that  lived  during  the 
Stone  Age.  It  received  its  name 
from  its  long,  curved  teeth. 

Saint  Benedict  (sant  bfin'e-dlkt),  the 
head  of  a  monastery  in  Italy.  He 
made  rules  which  were  widely  used 
in  the  monasteries. 

Saint  Francis  (sant  fran'sls),  a  friar 
who  was  famous  for  his  gentle 
ways 

Saint  Michael  (sant  mi'kel),  one  of  the 
saints  in  whose  name  a  young  man 
was  knighted 

Saint  Peter’s  Church  (sant  pe'terz 
chfirch),  the  principal  church  at 
Rome,  in  which  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  by  the  Pope 
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Salamis  (s5,l'a-mls),  the  name  of  both 
an  island  and  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greece 

sandal  (san'dal),  a  covering  for  the 
foot  made  of  sole  and  straps 
sap  (sap),  the  juice  of  a  tree  or  plant 
Saul  (sol),  a  king  of  the  Hebrews 
sausage  (so'slj),  chopped  pork  which 
is  either  pressed  into  cakes  or 
stuffed  into  a  tube  of  thin  skin 
Saxons  (sSk'suns),  a  group  of  people 
who  first  lived  in  northern  Europe, 
but  who  later  settled  in  the  island 
of  Britain 

scarf  (skarf),  a  long  strip  of  material, 
usually  cloth  or  lace,  which  is  worn 
about  the  neck 

Scots  (skbts),  a  tribe  of  people  who 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Britain 

scraper  (skrap'er),  a  tool  made  of  a 
sharp  stone,  used  by  people  of  the 
Stone  Age  to  scrape  the  flesh  from 
the  skin  of  an  animal 
scribe  (skrlb),  a  person  whose  work  is 
writing.  In  Babylonia  the  scribes 
carried  on  most  of  the  work  which 
required  learning. 

sculptor  (skulp'ter),  a  person  who 
carves  or  models  figures,  usually 
from  either  clay  or  stone 
shave  (shav),  to  cut  off  hair  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  skin 
shawl  (shol),  a  piece  of  cloth  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  head 
shoemaker  (shbo'mak'er),  a  man  who 
makes  shoes 

shovel  (shuv'd),  a  tool  used  for  mov¬ 
ing  earth  or  like  matter  from  one 
place  to  another 

Sicily  (sIsT-11),  an  island  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  at  the  southern  end 
of  Italy 


sickle  (slk'’l),  a  tool  with  a  curved 
blade  set  on  a  short  handle,  which 
is  used  for  cutting  grass  or  grain 
by  hand 

Sidon  (si'don),  an  old  city  of 
Phoenicia 

silkworm  (sllk'wflrm'),  the  worm 
which  spins  silk 

slavery  (slav'er-I),  the  condition  in 
which  one  person  is  held  as  the 
property  of  another  person 
sling  (sling),  a  weapon  made  of  a  strip 
of  leather  with  a  string  fastened 
to  each  end,  and  used  for  throwing 
small  stones 

Socrates  (s8k'rd-tez),  a  famous  Greek 
who  taught  men  better  ways  to 
think 

Solomon  (sbl'o-mun),  the  king  of  the 
Hebrews  who  built  a  famous  temple 
in  Jerusalem 

southeast  (south'est'),  a  direction 
between  south  and  east 
Sparta  (spar'ta),  a  Greek  city-state 
Spartan  (spar'tan),  a  citizen  of  Sparta, 
one  of  the  Greek  city-states 
Sphinx  (sflngks),  a  huge  statue  in 
Egypt  which  has  the  head  of  a 
man  and  the  body  of  a  lion 
spin  (spin),  to  make  thread 
spindle  (spln'd’l),  the  stick  used  in 
spinning  to  twist  and  draw  out  the 
thread 

spire  (splr),  the  pointed  top  of  a  tower 
spur  (sphr),  a  sharp  piece  of  metal 
worn  on  a  rider’s  heel  to  urge  the 
horse  to  go  faster 

squeal  (skwel),  a  sharp  cry  such  as  is 
made  by  a  pig 

squire  (skwir),  a  young  man  of  noble 
family  who  was  learning  to  be  a 
knight  and  who  had  already  served 
as  a  page 


stew  (stu),  food  cooked  by  slow 
boiling;  often  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  cooked  together 
Stonehenge  (ston'hgnj'),  a  place  in 
England  where  there  is  still  to  be 
seen  a  great  circle  of  stones  that 
were  set  up  by  men  during  the 
Stone  Age 

stool  (stool),  a  seat  which  has  neither 
arms  nor  back 

storehouse  (stbr'hous'),  a  place  where 
things  are  stored 

storekeeper  (stbr'kep'er),  a  person 
who  has  charge  of  a  store 
stucco  (stuk'o),  plaster  used  for 
covering  the  outside  walls  of  a 
house 

stylus  (sti'lus),  a  sharp  pointed  in¬ 
strument  used  for  writing  on  wax 
or  clay  tablets 

swineherd  (swin'htird'),  a  man  who 
cares  for  hogs 

tablet  (t&b 'l&t),  a  small,  flat  piece  of 
stone,  clay,  or  wax  used  for  writing 
tambourine  (t&m'boo-ren'),  a  small 
musical  instrument  somewhat  like 
a  drum  which  is  played  by  striking 
with  the  hand  and  by  shaking 
Tancred  (t&ng'krgd),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  First  Crusade 
Templar  (tgm'pler),  a  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  promised  to  live  a 
holy  life  and  who  fought  for  the 
Church 

Thames  River  (t8mz  rlv'er),  a  river 
in  England 

Thermopylae  (ther-m6p'I-le),  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass  in  Greece  which  was 
defended  against  the  Persians  by  a 
few  Spartans  until  every  Spartan 
was  killed 

thirteenth  century  (thflr'tenth'  sgn'- 
chh-rl),  the  years  from  1201  to  1300 
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Thor  (thor),  the  German  god  of 
thunder 

thresh  (thresh),  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  the  straw  and  to  remove  the 
coverings  from  the  seeds  of  such 
plants  as  wheat  and  barley 
Tiber  (ti'ber),  the  river  in  Italy  on 
whose  banks  Rome  is  built 
Tigris  (ti'grls),  a  river  in  south¬ 
western  Asia 

tile  (til),  a  piece  of  baked  clay  such 
as  is  used  for  covering  a  roof 
toga  (to'gd),  the  loose  robe  which 
was  worn  by  men  who  were  Roman 
citizens 

tournament  (toor'nd-ment ;  ttir'na- 
ment),  a  contest  in  which  many 
knights  took  part 

trader  (trad'er),  a  man  who  carries  on 
trade,  buying  and  selling  goods 
tramp  (tramp),  to  step  heavily  while 
walking 

trencher  (trgn'cher),  a  plate  made  of 
a  piece  of  wood  hollowed  in  the 
middle 

Troy  (troi),  an  old  city  of  Asia. 
According  to  the  story,  the  Greeks 
tried  to  capture  it  for  ten  years 
before  they  succeeded, 
tunic  (tu'nlk),  a  garment  worn  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body 
Turks  (tffrks),  the  people  who  held 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  time  when  the 
Crusades  began 

tusk  (tusk),  a  very  long  pointed  tooth 
which  such  animals  as  elephants 
have 

twelfth  century  (twelfth  sgn'chil-rl), 
the  years  from  1101  to  1200 
Tyre  (tlr),  an  old  city  of  Phoenicia 
vassal  (v&s'al),  a  man  who  held 
land  from  and  served  a  lord  in 
return  for  protection 
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Vergil  (vffr'jll),  a  great  Roman  poet 
Vesta  (vgs'ta),  the  Roman  goddess 
in  whose  honor  a  fire  was  always 
kept  burning 

Vestal  Virgins  (vgs'tal;  vgs't/1  vffr'- 
jlnz),  the  girls  who  kept  the  fires 
burning  day  and  night  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Vesta,  in  Rome 
Wales  (walz),  a  small  country  in 
western  Britain 

watchtower  (wSch'tou'er),  the  high 
tower  of  a  castle  or  walled  city 
from  which  a  man  looked  out  at  all 
who  entered 

weave  (wev),  to  make  cloth  by  pass¬ 
ing  threads  back  and  forth  across 
other  threads  which  have  been 
stretched  lengthwise 
weaver  (wev'er),  a  person  who  makes 
cloth 

wedge  (wgj),  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
which  narrows  on  one  end  to  a  thin 
edge 

well-to-do  (wgl'tu-doo'),  having 
enough  wealth  to  be  comfortable 
William  the  Conqueror  (wll'yum, 
k6ng'-ker-er),  the  leader  of  the 
Normans  who  conquered  the  Eng¬ 
lish 

windmill  (wlnd'mll'),  a  mill  which  is 
run  by  the  wind  and  is  most  often 
used  to  pump  water 
winnow  (win '5),  to  separate  chaff 
from  the  grain 

woolen  (wobl'cn),  made  of  wool, 
which  is  the  hair  of  the  sheep 
wrestle  (rgs"l),  to  try  to  throw 
another  person  on  his  back  in  a 
contest 

Xerxes  (ztirk'sez),  a  king  of  Persia 
who  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
Zeus  (zus;  zoos),  the  chief  god  of  the 
Greeks 
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abbot,  266,  295 
Abelard,  Peter,  299 
Abraham,  100 

Acropolis,  123,  127,  136,  139 
Aegean  Sea,  113 
Aeneid,  186 

Africa,  4,  39,  160,  184,  221 
Alexander  the  Great,  146 
Alfred  the  Great,  233-234 
alphabet,  Phoenician,  108 
amphitheater,  193,  203 
amulets,  61 
Angleland,  232 
Angles,  231,  232,  234,  238 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  234 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  235 
Apollo,  133 
apprentices,  293 
Arabia,  219 

Arabian  Empire,  221-223,  240 
Arabic  numerals,  222 
armor,  251,  257 

art,  in  Greece,  132,  134 ;  in  Rome, 
185-186;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
301-305 

Asia,  4,  99,  113,  118,  151,  219,  221, 
277 

Asia  Minor,  113,  116 
Assyrians,  96-98 

Athena,  133,  136 ;  festival  of,  136— 
139 

Athens,  119, 120,  156, 160, 180, 192 ; 
life  in,  123-133 ;  schools  in,  131— 
132 ;  theater  in,  139-141 
Atlantic  Ocean,  39,  107 
atrium,  164,  166,  167,  170,  180 
Augustus,  Emperor,  162,  197,  199 

Babylonia,  82-95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 
105,  125,  219 ;  farming,  84 ;  gifts 


to  civilization,  94-95 ;  homes, 
84-87 ;  laws,  93-94 ;  trade,  94, 
95 

Baldwin,  281,  282 
basilica,  191,  192,  306 
bas-relief,  98 
baths,  Roman,  192-193 
Bethlehem,  199 
Bible,  100,  103,  220 
Black  Sea,  198 
Bohemond,  281,  282 
books,  papyrus,  60 ;  parchment, 
300,  304 

Books  to  Read,  37-38,  80,  112,  150, 
208,  246,  276,  314 
bricks,  in  Assyria,  97 ;  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  84 
bridges,  167,  203 
Britain,  160,  184,  231 
Britons,  231,  232,  238 
bronze,  56,  57,  87,  94,  168,  309 
Bronze  Age,  56 

building,  in  Arabia,  222-223 ;  in 
Egypt,  57,  58;  in  Greece,  114; 
in  Jerusalem,  102 ;  in  Rome,  203- 
204,  310;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
306-308 
bulla,  175,  178 

calendar,  Egyptian,  61,  309;  in 
New  Stone  Age,  17 
canals,  in  Babylonia,  84,  94;  in 
Egypt,  39,  42,  43,  52,  71.  See 
also  irrigation 
Carthage,  159,  239 
carving,  see  sculpture 
castles  in  the  Middle  Ages,  249-256, 
264 

cathedrals,  298,  310;  Gothic,  306- 
308 
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cattle,  in  Babylonia,  84 ;  in  Egypt, 
43,  74;  in  Rome,  156,  174;  in 
the  New  Stone  Age,  15,  32 
cave  drawings,  10 
chariot  racing,  142,  143,  194— 

196 

Charlemagne,  225-230,  234 
charter,  294;  Great,  237-238 
Check  Tests,  34,  77-78,  109-111, 
147-148,  243-244,  312-313 
Christian  Church,  215-218 
Christianity,  224-225,  242  ;  spread 
of,  199-201,  232 

churches,  210,  235;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  270,  291,  304,  306 
Cicero,  186 
Cid,  the,  302 
Cincinnatus,  154,  158 
Circus  Maximus,  194 
city-states,  growth  of,  116-118;  in 
Greece,  310 ;  in  Rome,  156 ;  two 
important,  120-133 
civilization,  changes  in,  209 
clothing,  in  the  Stone  Age,  19;  of 
the  Greeks,  130;  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  170-171 
Clovis,  224,  225 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  93 
Coliseum,  203 
Congress,  238 
Constantine,  215 
Constantinople,  198,  277 
consuls,  of  Rome,  158-159 
copper,  56,  87,  94,  184 
cotton,  in  Egypt,  47 
craft  guilds,  292-293,  295 
craftsmen  in  the  Middle  Ages,  292- 
293,  305,  306,  310 
Crete,  114 

Crusades,  277-283,  298;  changes 
caused  by,  283-287 
cuneiform  writing,  88,  91,  95,  97, 
309 
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Danes,  232-233,  234,  238 
David,  King,  101,  102 
Dawn  Age,  209 
Delphi,  135 
Demeter,  133 
democracy,  118,  120 
digging  stick,  16 
Dionysus,  139 
discus,  142 
dolls,  in  Egypt,  74 
Domesday  Book,  235 
donjon,  252,  253 
“Do-Nothing”  kings,  225 
drawbridge,  250,  252 
dyes,  107,  184 

Eastern  Empire,  198,  199,  215,  277 
education,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
298-301.  See  also  schools,  uni¬ 
versities 

Egypt,  39-76,  82,  100,  151,  184, 
266 ;  classes  of  people,  52,  65-75 ; 
farming,  46-50 ;  homes  and  home 
life,  65-76 ;  in  the  Stone  Age,  51- 
76;  its  gifts  to  the  world,  76; 
laws,  52,  55-56 ;  religion,  43- 
44,  50,  61-65;  work  and  play, 
42-50 

England,  214,  231-238;  beginning 
of,  231-234 ;  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  of,  236 ;  Normans  in,  234- 
236 ;  remains  of  Stone  Age  in,  27 
Euphrates  River,  81,  82,  94,  309 
Europe,  4,  211,  296;  changes  in, 
caused  by  the  Crusades,  283-287 ; 
remains  of  Stone  Age  in,  25,  26 

fairs,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  295- 
297 

farming,  during  the  New  Stone  Age, 
16,  17;  in  Babylonia,  84;  in 
Egypt,  46-50,  52 ;  in  Greece,  123, 
125 ;  in  Palestine,  100 ;  in  Rome, 


156,  182;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
248,  262,  267-268 
Ferdinand,  King,  242 
feudalism,  247-286 ;  decline  of, 
287-297  ;  life  of  the  nobles  under, 
249-261 ;  life  of  the  peasants 
under,  262-265 

Finding  the  Right  Phrase,  36,  148 
flax,  19,  46,  50,  71 
flint,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13 
forests,  in  Phoenicia,  105 
Forum,  Roman,  178,  180,  190-192 
Franee,  160,  204,  214,  224-230,  234, 
285 

Franks,  214,  222,  224,  227,  230 
freedmen,  in  Rome,  183,  184-185 
friars,  216-218 

fruits,  in  Egypt,  40,  50,  71 ;  in  New 
Stone  Age,  16;  in  Palestine,  100; 
in  Phoenicia,  105 ;  in  Rome, 
174 

furniture,  in  a  Roman  house,  167- 
168 ;  in  Athens,  129 ;  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  86 ;  in  Egypt,  51,  69-70,  72 

games,  of  children  in  Rome,  176— 
177 ;  Olympic,  142-143 ;  phrase, 
245 ;  sentence,  111;  study,  35- 
36,  205-206 ;  word,  79,  207,  274, 
313-314 

Gaul,  160,  184,  214,  222,  224 
Germans,  198-199,  201,  204,  211— 
214,  221,  231,  240,  310;  move¬ 
ment  of  the,  213-214,  224-225 
gifts  to  the  world,  by  Assyria,  98; 
by  Babylonia,  94-95 ;  by  Egypt, 
76;  by  Greece,  144-146,  310; 
by  Palestine,  103-104;  by 
Phoenicia,  108;  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  308 ;  of  the  Moors,  242 ; 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  201,  202, 
203-204 

gladiators,  193,  194,  203 


glass,  colored,  305,  308 ;  in  Egypt, 
57  ;  in  Phoenicia,  106 
Godfrey,  281,  282 
gods,  Assyrian,  98 ;  Babylonian, 
87 ;  Egyptian,  42,  50,  52,  58,  OI¬ 
OS;  German,  213;  Greek,  128, 
133-134,  141 ;  Roman,  156,  163, 
173,  200.  See  also  religion 
gold,  56,  87,  94,  184,  239,  309 
goldsmiths,  292 

Gothic  style  of  building,  306-308 
government,  97  ;  in  Egypt,  52 ;  of 
Greek  city-states,  118.  See  alsc 
laws 

grain,  in  Babylonia,  84,  94 ;  in 
Egypt,  40,  46,  47,  50,  51,  72,  100  ; 
in  Greece,  113,  123;  in  New 
Stone  Age,  16,  17,  32;  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  100 ;  in  Phoenicia,  105 ; 
sowing,  46 ;  threshing,  48-49 ; 
winnowing,  49-50 
granaries,  68,  72 
Great  Britain,  231 
Great  Charter,  237-238 
Great  Pyramid,  58 
Greece,  113-146,  151,  159,  164,  178, 
183,  184 ;  art  in,  132,  134 ;  city- 
states  in,  116-118,  120-133;  its 
gifts  to  the  world,  144-146,  310; 
religion  in,  133-134,  136-139; 
theater  in,  139-141 
guilds,  185,  292-293,  299,  300,  302 

Hammurabi,  Code  of,  93 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  88 

Harold,  King,  234 

Hastings,  battle  of,  234 

Hebrews,  100-104,  200,  219 

Hellenes,  114 

hemp,  47,  50 

Hera,  133 

hermits,  218 

Holy  Land,  104 
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Holy  Roman  Empire,  226 
Homer,  186 

homes,  in  Athens,  128-129 ;  in 
Babylonia,  84-87 ;  in  Egypt,  51, 
65-75;  in  Rome,  156,  164-167, 
168-170;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
249-256,  264-265,  290,  291;  in 
the  New  Stone  Age,  16,  28,  30; 
in  the  Old  Stone  Age,  6,  8 
Hospitalers,  218 
houses,  see  homes 

ice  sheet,  5,  8 

Iliad,  116,  131,  160,  186 

indigo,  47 

Ireland,  232 

iron,  114,  184 

irrigation,  40,  42,  82.  See  also 
canals 

Isabella,  Queen,  242 
Istanbul,  198 

Italy,  151,  152,  154,  160,  173,  204, 
214,  226,  285 

Janus,  156,  157 
javelin,  142 
Jehovah,  103 

Jerusalem,  101,  102,  106,  277,  278, 
282,  283,  287 
Jesus,  199,  200,  305 
Jews,  219 

John,  King,  236,  237 
journeyman,  293 
joust,  259 

Julius  Caesar,  160,  162,  186,  191, 
197,  224,  231 
Jupiter,  157 
jury,  236 

Jutes,  231,  232,  238 

keep  of  a  castle,  252 
knights,  256-258,  310 
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lake  villages,  28,  31 
lamps,  87,  186 
Land  of  Bricks,  84 
language,  204,  286,  310;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  235 ;  Latin,  204,  214,  228, 
240,  300,  311;  rise  of,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  301 
Lares,  the,  157 

Latin,  204,  214,  228,  240,  300,  301 
laws,  in  Assyria,  98 ;  in  Babylonia, 
93-94;  in  Egypt,  52,  55-56;  in 
the  New  Stone  Age,  21 ;  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  203,  310 ;  under 
Alfred  the  Great,  233.  See  also 
government 
lead,  184 

learning,  214,  310;  in  Egypt,  61; 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  298-301 ;  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  202,  204; 
under  Charlemagne,  227-230 ; 
under  Alfred  the  Great,  233-234 
Legend  of  King  Arthur,  301 
libraries,  in  Arabia,  222 ;  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  90,  91,  95;  in  Macedonia, 
146 ;  in  Rome,  169 
linen,  46,  71,  107,  184 
lords,  248 
lyre,  131,  138,  143 

Macedonia,  146 
Magic  Artists,  8-11 
Marathon,  119 
Marco  Polo,  311 

market  place,  in  Athens,  127-128 
markets,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
295-297 
Mars,  157 
measuring  stick,  42 
medicine,  in  Egypt,  61 
Mediterranean  Sea,  39,  99,  107, 145, 
160,  221 

merchant  guilds,  292,  293 
Middle  Ages,  210,  215,  242,  247- 


308 ;  art  in,  301-308 ;  education 
during,  298-301 ;  feudalism  in, 
247-286 ;  monasteries  in,  266- 
273;  nobles  in,  249-256;  peas¬ 
ants  in,  262-265;  Crusades  in, 
277-287 ;  towns  in,  287-292 ; 
trade  in,  292,  294-295.  See  also 
monasteries,  nobles,  peasants 
moat,  250,  252 

Mohammedan  religion,  219-221, 
222,  240,  277 

monasteries,  216,  225,  298;  life  in 
the,  266-273 ;  schools  in  the,  272, 
298 

monks,  216,  227,  266,  303,  304,  310 
Moors,  240-242 
Moses,  100,  103 
Mount  Olympus,  133 
mummy,  64 

musical  instruments,  138,  143 ;  in 
Athens,  131 ;  in  Egypt,  75-76 
myths,  134 

New  Stone  Age,  12-32 ;  farming, 
16,  17 ;  homes,  16,  28 ;  pottery, 
17-19;  religion,  23-25;  remains 
of,  in  Europe,  25-27 ;  tools  and 
weapons,  12-13,  16;  villages,  20, 
28-32 

Nibelungs,  Song  of  the,  302 
Nile  River,  39-42,  43-44,  51,  82, 
184,  309 

nobles,  248,  278,  286;  life  of  the, 
249-256 

Normans,  234,  235,  236,  238 
Northmen,  230,  233,  234 

Octavian,  162 

Odin,  213 

Odysseus,  116 

Odyssey,  116,  160,  186 

Old  Stone  Age,  1-11,  22,  309 

olive  oil,  169,  174,  181 


olives,  105,  113,  123,  169 
Olympic  Games,  142-143 
oracles,  134,  135 
Osiris,  42,  50,  62-63,  76 

page,  256 
palaces,  87-88 

Palestine,  99-104,  105,  199,  309; 
Hebrews  in,  100-103 ;  its  gift  to 
the  world,  103-104 
papyrus,  60,  131,  179,  184 
parchment,  272,  300 
Paris,  University  of,  299 
Parliament,  238 
Parthenon,  136 

peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages,  262- 
265,  266,  278,  286;  homes  of, 
264 ;  work  of,  262-263 
Peiraeus,  the,  123,  124 
Penates,  the,  157 
peristyle,  164,  166,  167 
Persia,  118 

Peter  the  Hermit,  280 
Pharaoh,  52-54,  57,  100 
Philip,  King,  146 

Phoenicia,  105-108 ;  its  gifts  to  the 
world,  108;  its  people  and  their 
work,  106-107 
Phrase  Game,  245 
Piets,  231 
Plato,  132 

Pope,  the,  215,  216,  218 
pottery,  in  Babylonia,  94 ;  in 
Egypt,  51,  68,  72 ;  in  Greece,  114, 
124, 125 ;  in  Rome,  168,  184, 186 ; 
in  the  Stone  Age,  17—19,  309 
printing  press,  311 
“Promised  Land,”  101 
public  speaking,  132,  144,  179 
pyramids,  58 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  281,  282 
Re,  63 
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records,  in  Babylonia,  88-90;  in 
Egypt,  55,  60 
reeds,  60,  66,  129,  184 
religion,  beginning  of,  23-25 ; 
Christian,  104,  200,  215-218, 
224-225,  232,  242 ;  Hebrew,  103- 
104 ;  in  Egypt,  43-44,  50,  61-65 ; 
in  Greece,  133-134 ;  in  Palestine, 
101,  102,  103;  in  Rome,  156-158, 
200 ;  Mohammedan,  219-221, 
222,  240,  277 
Remus,  152 

roads,  in  Rome,  167,  189,  203,  310 
Roman  Empire,  146,  224,  310; 
Holy,  226 ;  later  days  of  the,  197— 
198;  rise  of  the,  159-160.  See 
also  Rome 

Roman  numbers,  222 
“Roman  Peace,”  202 
Romans,  97,  230,  238,  239 ;  in 
England,  231 ;  in  France,  224 
Rome,  151-186,  215,  231,  239;  art 
and  writing,  185-186 ;  childhood, 
174-177;  Christianity,  200;  ed¬ 
ucation,  178-180 ;  food, 172-174; 
growth  of,  151-154;  homes  and 
home  life,  163-170;  life  in  early, 
156-159 ;  public  life,  188-196 ; 
religion,  156-158,  200 ;  roads,  167, 
189,  203,  310;  slavery,  181-184 
Romulus,  152 

Sacred  Way,  Rome,  192 
Saint  Benedict,  266 
Saint  Francis,  218 
Saladin,  282 

Salamis,  battle  of,  119,  125 
Saul,  King,  101 
Saxons,  231,  232,  234,  238 
schools,  210,  310;  cathedral,  298; 
in  Arabia,  222;  in  Athens,  131— 
132 ;  in  Babylonia,  91 ;  in  Egypt, 
75;  in  Rome,  161,  178-180; 
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monastery,  272,  298;  under 

Alfred  the  Great,  233-234 ;  under 
Charlemagne,  227 
Scotland,  231 
Scots,  231 
scribes,  91,  95 

sculpture,  in  Assyria,  98 ;  in  Egypt, 
58;  in  Greece,  114,  134,  144; 
in  Phoenicia,  106 ;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  304 

seals,  use  of,  in  Babylonia,  90-91; 

in  Rome,  172 
Senate,  Roman,  159 
Sentence  Game,  111 
Sicily,  159 
Sidon,  108 
silk,  107,  285 

silver,  56,  87,  94,  239;  in  Greece, 
125 ;  in  Rome,  168,  185 
slaves,  in  Greece,  122,  129,  130,  131, 
263 ;  in  Rome,  161,  169,  178,  179, 
181-184,  263 
Socrates,  132 

Solomon,  King,  102-103,  106 
Song  of  Roland,  302 
Song  of  the  Nibelungs,  302 
Spain,  159,  184,  204,  226;  begin¬ 
ning  of,  239-242 
Sparta,  120-123 
Sphinx,  59 
squire,  256-257 

Stone  Age,  Egypt  in  the,  51 ;  gifts 
of  the,  33;  New,  12-32;  Old. 
1-11 

student  guilds,  299,  300 
Study  Games,  35-36,  205-206 
stylus,  88,  179 

Tancred,  281 
Templars,  218 

temples,  in  Babylonia,  87 ;  in 
Egypt,  43,  44,  50,  57,  58;  in 
Greece,  134,  136,  306 ;  in  Jeru- 


salem,  102,  106;  in  Rome,  191, 
192,  204 

Thames  River,  233 
theater,  in  Greece,  139-141,  302 
Thermopylae,  119 
Things  to  Do,  37,  79-80,  111-112, 
149-150,  207-208,  245-246,  275- 
276 

Thor,  213 
threshing  floor,  169 
Tiber  River,  151,  152,  161 
Tigris  River,  81,  82,  94,  309 
toga,  170,  175,  177,  188 
tools,  in  New  Stone  Age,  12,  16 ;  in 
Old  Stone  Age,  5,  6,  8 ;  in  Stone- 
Age  Egypt,  51 
tournament,  256,  258-261 
towns,  growth  of  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  287-292,  295,  298.  See 
also  villages 

trade,  210;  in  Athens,  124-125;  in 
Babylonia,  94,  95;  increased  by 
the  Crusades,  286;  in  Palestine, 
102 ;  in  Phoenicia,  105-106 ;  in 
Rome,  152;  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
292,  294-295 ;  in  the  New  Stone 
Age,  13-14 
trencher,  255 
trial  by  jury,  236 
Troy,  116,  186 
tunic,  170 
Turks,  277 

Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law,  203 
Tyre,  108 

universities,  298-301,  310 
Urban  II,  277 

vassals,  248,  262,  266 
vegetables,  in  Egypt,  40,  47,  50,  72 ; 
in  Greece,  123,  128 ;  in  Palestine, 
100 ;  in  Phoenicia,  105 ;  in  Rome, 
173 


Vergil,  170,  186 
Vesta,  157 ;  temple  of,  192 
Vestal  Virgins,  157,  192 
villages,  in  Stone- Age  Egypt,  51 ; 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  264-265, 
287-288 ;  in  the  New  Stone  Age, 
28-32;  lake,  28,  31.  See  also 
towns 

Wales,  231,  232 

weapons,  in  Stone-Age  Egypt,  51 ; 
in  the  New  Stone  Age,  12 ;  in  the 
Old  Stone  Age,  6,  8 
weaving,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
305;  in  Athens,  128;  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  94;  in  Egypt,  51;  in 
Phoenicia,  107 ;  in  the  Stone  Age, 
19-20 

Western  Empire,  198,  199,  215 
wheat,  in  Babylonia,  84 ;  in  Egypt, 
46 ;  in  Greece,  123 ;  in  Palestine, 
100;  in  Rome,  156,  169,  174, 
181,  184;  in  the  New  Stone 
Age,  32 

William  the  Conqueror,  234,  235, 
236,  238 
windmills,  286 
wine,  123,  169,  174,  184 
wool,  in  Babylonia,  94 ;  in  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  107 ;  in  the  New  Stone  Age, 
15,  19 

Word  Games,  79,  207,  274,  313-314 
Word  List,  315-326 
writing,  cuneiform,  88,  91,  95,  97, 
309 ;  in  Babylonia,  88,  91 ;  in 
Egypt,  60;  in  Greece,  116;  in 
Phoenicia,  108 

Xerxes,  119 

Yahweh,  103 

Zeus,  133 ;  festival  of,  142-143 
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